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PAPERS READ BEFORE THE SOCIETY. 


10124 — ies6. 


Meetimj of the Aristotelian Society at 21, Goiccr Street, London, 
W.CA, on November Srd, 1924, at 8 p,m. 

1.— WHAT DOES THE MIND CONSTllUCT \ 

The Pbesidential Address. 

By A. J). Lindsay. 

There are few phrases used in philosophy which have given rise 
to so many difiiciilties and yet seem so indispensable as that of 
mental construction. Time and again philosophers, impressed 
with the fact that in knowing we are faced with a reality which 
we not only do not make, but which our knowing does not alter, 
have tried to describe knowing as a process in which the mind 
is passive while things are active, or in which the mind’s activity 
is at most one of pure contemplation or awareness, creating or 
effecting nothing except changes in itself, and time and again 
this attempt has broken down. For it has been impossible 
to ignore the fact that at least in error we are confronted with 
something which we have ourselves brought into being. 

No one perhaps has tried more consistently than Professor 
Alexander to show that there are no traces of mental activity 
in objects, to represent knowledge as a relation in which the 
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mind leaves things as it finds them ; and yet he is driven, when 
he comes to explain illusions, into ascribing extraordinaiy 
powers to the mind. “ The mind interferes with the world of 
things and disarranges it.” So far as I can make out from his 
account of what happens when a grey piece of paper is seen 
green against a red ground, he thinks that the mind selects from 
the world of reality an individual green sensum and transfers it 
** from its place in the world into a place to which it does not 
belong.” This cannot really mean that the mind rummages 
about the universe until it finds a patch of green of the exact size 
wanted and then planks it down on the patch of grey ; but, if it 
does not mean that, what does it mean ? The words suggest 
handling and moving about, as do these other expressions, 
The world of illusions is the same as what we call the real 
world, but dislocated, its parts taken from their proper places and 
referred amiss. That dislocation is the mind’s own work,” and 
again, ** The mind does not create, but only re-arranges what is 
already there.” No doubt these words, “arranging,” “re- 
arranging,” “ dislocating,” “ transferring ” — which are properly 
applied to what we do with our hands to physical objects—are 
here metaphors ; but what makes Professor Alexander use these 
particular metaphors, and what are they metaphors for ? If 
they are to be taken as they stand, we must suppase that, besides 
our power of moving things about with our bodies, we can also 
move them about with our minds ; and the paradoxical implica- 
tion of the argument that when we know we do nothing to 
objects, seems to be that when we make mistakes and are 
thoroughly stupid we perform feats in the w’orld of reality which 
would stagger a Mahatma. 

Observe that the difficulty, whether for realist or idealist, is 
not with the conception of mental activity, but with that of 
mental construction. Professor Alexander’s account of the 
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relation of mind and its objects does not produce the startling 
paradox I have noticed, so long as he can think of the mind as 
actively causing its own changes, as attending and, by means 
of an activity confined to and not passing beyond itself, being 
aware now of one thing, now of another. Similarly, many 
modern idealists, such as Bosanquet and Jones, for example, 
are insistent in repudiating Berkeley. They do not hold that 
in knowing we make or bring into being the object which we 
know. Both schools would also hold that mental activity 
involved bodily activity in so far at least as it involved the 
senses. The difficulty arises because both schools, especially 
but not exclusively when faced with the facts of error and illusion, 
seem forced to talk of the mind, not simply in terms of doing, 
but also in terms of making. The puzzle about mental con< 
struction is that there are things which we want to call mental 
constructs. Professor Alexander, for example, cannot call an 
illusion an ** ing ” ; it is contemplated. Being contemplated, it 
is for him physical and outside the body. Hence arises the 
extraordinary language about the mind ‘‘ dislocating ” or “ re- 
arranging ” reality. He says no doubt “ The mind does not 
create but only re-arranges what is already there.” But that, 
after all, is all that we do when we make things in the ordinary 
way. He is forced into using this paradoxical language because 
of the fact that in illusion at least there is something which we 
contemplate which is arranged as it is because of the activity of 
the mind. 

The notion of mental construction plays a larger part in 
idealist thought because modern idealism has concerned itself 
especially with judgment. Once you consider the nature of 
judgment as compared with immediate awareness, it is clear that 
you cannot describe the activity of the mind in knowing simply 
in terms of synopsis. You have to use the word synthesis, and 
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mean it. Once you consider distinctions of truth and falsehood, 
however much you start with considering that true and false are 
most properly adjectives of the mind’s apprehending or judging 
or appreciating — ^and that seems to be the presupposition of the 
coherence theory of truth — you have also to admit that judging 
involves judgments and that judgments must be capable of 
being contemplated and understood. It is curious how modern 
idealists, for all their repudiation of subjectivism, are continually 
relapsing into it. The reason is, I think, that because they make 
judgment the typical act of knowledge, they identify knowing and 
synthesizing, and therefore the objects of knowledge must for 
them be something which the mind can manipulate, and such 
objects they find most easily in images. 

I propose in this paper to see how far the facts can be met 
on the supposition that the process of acquiring knowledge 
involves making or constructing of the same general nature as 
what we ordinarily call making or constructing~the bringing 
about of re-arrangements in the physical world by means of our 
control over our bodies — with the corollary that the assumption 
of a special kind of mental constructing or making is as unneces- 
sary as it is unmeaning. I do not mean to suggest tliat knowing 
and constructing are the same ; on the contrary, I think that 
they are essentially different ; but that just as a construction — 
say of a railway bridge— involves knowing which is subsidiary 
to it, but is of the same general nature as the knowing which is 
pursued for its own sake, so a process of knowing involves con- 
structing which is subsidiary to the knowing, but is of the same 
general nature as the constructing which is pursued for its own 
sake. This is, of course, obviously true of laboratory experi- 
ments ; it is equally clear that we can get very little way in 
knowing without the use of symbols, and that normally means 
making noises or marks on paper. I want to consider the 
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function of such constructions in knowledge and to ask whether 
this obviously physical constructing or re-arranging is not the 
type of all so-called mental constructing : in short, whether a 
construction is mental, not in virtue of being worked in mental 
stuff, but as being constructed to serve the purposes of 
knowing. 

As 1 said at the beginning of this paper, one of the reasons 
behind the attack on mental construction which is characteristic 
of realism is the conviction that in knowing we are faced with 
a reality which we not only do not make, but which our knowing 
does not alter. With that conviction I am entirely in accord. 

I should put the point which seems essential by saying that 
making alters both the maker and what is made, but knowing 
alters the kiiowcr but not what is known. Knowing leaves no 
mark on its object. So far from its being the most important 
fact about things that they are known, as some idealists have 
maintained, it is not a fact about them at all. 

If this is true, the making or constructing which is done in 
the service of knowledge must, on the one hand, both alter the 
maker and what is made, and, on the other hand, if it is to be of 
service to knowing, it must not alter what is known. What is 
made, therefore, and what is known by the aid of that making 
must be different. The construct is neither the knower nor his 
object. It is a tertimn quid. The relationship between what is 
made to serve knowing and what by the aid of that constructing 
is known, may be of tw^o kinds. The construct and the object 
may be two separate thing.s--the map and the country— or 
they may be an aspect of the object and the object as a whole. 
Where the physical change which is to serve the purpose of 
knowing is a change in the object known, it must be a change 
whose results can be discounted. The term constructing applies 
naturally, of course, only to the case wdiere the new thing brought 
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into being and the object are different things, but the general 
fact is true of both cases, that the change we produce and the 
object are not identical. 

If in the meantime we may ignore this difference in relation 
— ^we shall come back to it — ^we may say of all this constructing 
or causing of physical changes in the service of knowing, (1) that 
its purpose is to enable us to apprehend not the changes it effects, 
nor what it constructs, but those particular elements in reality 
which we are concerned with the aid of such changes or con- 
structions to understand ; although what we construct and 
what with the aid of our constniction we apprehend are both 
real. We do not make a map to understand the map, but to 
understand the country, although the map and the country are 
equally real. 

(2) That it is conditioned throughout by the fact that there 
are some parts of reality, notably our bodies, over which we have 
much control and can easily vary according to our purposes and 
other elements over which we have cither partial or no control 
and cannot so vary ; that it is therefore incompatible with the 
doctrine of a “ block universe.” 

(3) That what we construct and what with the aid of the con- 
struction we come to understand, because equally real, are in the 
same way apprehensible. Our apprehension of the noises or marks 
on paper we call words is of precisely the same kind as our appre- 
hension of the things to which the words refer. We make the 
collection of symbols because in them the relations which we are 
studying are more easily apprehensible, but they are apprehended 
in the symbols and in the things in the same way. Looking 
at a game of cricket and looking at a diagram of dots with occa- 
sional numbers and W’s inters{)ersed in it, are precisely the same 
kind of looking. It would require a mind of prodigiously 
synoptic grasp to tell a bowler’s analysis by simply watching 
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the game. For the purposes of this knowledge^ therefore, we 
construct, not a copy of the game, but a diagram which contains 
in an easily apprehensible form Just those elements which we 
want to study. The construct must have some elements of 
identity with the object of knowledge, but it cannot be identical 
with it. If it were, it would be as useless as Sylvie and Bruno’s 
map which was to be of the same size as the country. 

The necessity of a tertium quid, between the knower and his 
objects has been continually recognized in the history of philosophy 
and yet continually abandoned because of its difficulties. Any 
inquiry into the nature of truth and falsehood must recognize that 
we make judgments which are true or false ; that these are facts or 
events as much as the facts or events to which they refer ; tliat we 
can both apprehend the judgment and these latter facts or events. 
For we can know what a judgment means without knowing 
whether it is true or false and to determine the latter question 
we go to a study of the reality to which the judgments refer. 

These are the considerations which liave led to the corre- 
spondence theory of truth. But the theory has continually 
broken doi.m because it has been assumed that this tertium quid 
must have an intermediary metaphysical existence between the 
knower and the object. That has produced the well-known 
difficulty which has troubled the theory from Locke onwards. 
If ideas — what the mind is aware of when it thinks— are diflEerent 
from objects, how can the mind know both ideas and objects ? 
When the upholders of the theory tried to show what corresponds 
with what, they got into difficulties. For they assumed 
throughout that the things of which we can be aware are either 
mental and controllable by the mind or physical objects not so 
controllable. If they held on to the fact that judgments are 
made, they concluded that the objects of which we are aware 
are ideas and lost all hold on any other reality of whose corre- 
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spondence with the ideas we could be aware ; if, like Mr. Russell 
in his essay on the Nature of Truth, they were more concerned 
with the objectivity of the judgment, they held on to the reality 
independent of tlie mind at the expense of losing any creation 
of the mind to correspond with it. The position was one in 
which either dualism or monism was equally unsatisfactory. 
Dualism preserved the distinction between what was true and 
the reality to which it was referred : but it uas a distinction 
which was of no use because only one side of it was appre- 
hensible. Zionism had either to say that reality consists of 
objects independent of the mind and find no place in reality 
for mental activity ; or to say that being aware of things and 
making them were the same, and make reality consist of ideas. 
There is nothing to choose in this regard between extreme 
realism and extreme idealism. They both fail to give any 
account of judgment because they have no room for a iertitm 
quid. Their favourite question “ Are the objects of knowledge 
mental or physical ? ” when answered in either sense leaves the 
main problem of judgment unsolved. 

If now we consider first tlie nature and limitations of kSucIi 
constructions which are made to serve the j)uri)oses of know- 
ledge and are yet clearly physical, we can then go on more 
profitably to examine the more difficult instances - images and 
ideas. 

Let us therefore start with a map. A map is clearly of the 
same .stuff of reality as the country it represents. It is per- 
ceived in the same way. Though a Icrtinm quid between the 
knower and the object of knowledge, it has not got an inter- 
mediary metapliysical existence. We study it not for its own 
sake but for the sake of the country, and it is for the sake of 
our knowledge of the country that it has come into being. It 
is in that sense, like all the instruments of knowledge, cpipheno- 
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menal. It is not a copy of the country and it is not meant to 
be such. Like all mental constructs it has to serve two masters. 
Some of its nature is dictated by the nature and purposes of the 
knower, some by the object. It cannot be described as either 
the creation of the mind or the self-revelation of the object. 
The principles of its construction, its scale, its system of con- 
touring, its material, are chosen because they serve the purposes 
of the knower ; because we can out of paper, &c., construct 
something which will give u.s a synoptic view of those relations 
in the country we want to study and something \vhich we can 
carry about and manipulate. But the details expressed in 
these princi])les of construction are dictated by the country. 
The map is of use only to those who in the first place recognize 
it as something which tells them about something else and who 
also understand the principles of its construction and can therefore 
read it. The corrcs])ondence between the map and the country, 
if the map is correct, is not and cannot be a complete corre- 
spondence. It is a correspondence within the limits laid down 
by the purposes of the map and can only be understood in terms 
of the princi])les of tin* ma])s construction. To read the map 
we must learn when we see an inch on the map to expect a mile 
in the country, when we see differences in colour to expect 
differences of height, when we see a wavy black line to expect 
a river. These dei)end on clioice, on the fact that we have fixed 
on thfit scale and those .symbols. But the map is correct and is 
not only a record for the purposes of memory, but something 
from which we can learn facts about the country which neitluT 
we nor anyone else have observed, because betw'een the very 
different terms of black line, green and brown, round black dot on 
the one hand and a river, diflterences of height and a village on the 
other, and within the differences of inch scale and real size, there 
are identical relations. The relations are identical, but they can 
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be observed more easily on the map, and because of that the 
map serves the purposes of knowledge. 

There is no difference of principle between the use of a map 
or a mechanical model and the use of symbols, whether words 
or mathematical symbols. These mental constructs are made 
of physical stuff. They are ordinarily made of different stuff 
from the objects which they represent because they must be 
made of stuff which Ave can manipulate. If we forget that, as 
Kant said (though this is not what Kant is ordinarily supposed 
to have meant by the remark), “ reason has insight into that 
only which she herself produces according to her own plan,” 
and “ attribute to the figure anything beyond what necessarily 
follows from what we have ourselves placed into it in accordance 
with the concept,” we shall be mistaking one reality — the con- 
stnict— for another, the reality which it represents. This is 
true of models and of symbols and of words, and also, as we shall 
see, of images. When we say that some things are only mental 
constructs, Ave do not mean that they are more in the mind (what- 
ever that means) than other things, but that they have been 
brought into being for the purposes of knowing and bear the 
limitations of their purpose upon them. In order to use or 
interpret any of them rightly we have to know' the principles 
of their construction and what by means of these principles w'e 
manage to represent, and not to mistake the one for the other* 
In all such construction there is an (dement of choice and selection 
which has been made one way and might have been made in 
another, certain rules of the game, and yet by m(;ans of such 
constructs we represent and are enabled to understand realities 
which we have had no hand in constructing. All symbols have 
this mixture of the subjective and the objective about them, 
show' at one and the same time the stamp of reality and the 
stamp of the knower, and sometimes these two aspects are not 
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easy to distinguish. Eveiyone knows what an important part 
has been played in the advance of knowledge by the happy 
invention of the right kind of symbols for the different tasks 
with which knowledge has been faced and how the characteristics 
of the symbols used have affected thinking. There are always 
things which can be said in one language and not in another, 
and it is largely true that what cannot be said in a language 
cannot be thought by the people who use that language only. 
Every observer of children (to take a very different example) 
must have noticed liow many of the jolly and sometimes 
profound remarks of children arise simply from the pleasure 
they take in making fresh combinations of their newly found 
words. It is the words, as it were, and not the children who 
do the thinking. 

This view of the nature of mental constructs is, of course, 
taken straight from Plato. In the Sophist, Plato makes the 
possibility of error depend on the existence of images and on 
the possibility of making images. In the simile of the line in the 
sixth book of the Republic he makes it the essence of scientific 
thought that it looks at images thinking of what the images 
represent. Plato’s treatment of judgment is inspired throughout 
by the conviction that in judgment what we are aware of and 
what we are thinking about arc not the same, and that yet both 
must be things of which we can be aware. 

Maps then and collections of symbols are things which are 
true, or false : they are as much part of the physical w'orld as 
the things they represent ; yet they owe their being to the pur- 
poses of knowledge and so may be called mental constructs. 
Are all mental constructs of this kind or are those produced by 
the constructive imagination peculiarly and exclusively mental ? 

This question involves an examination of the natine of images 
and that of the nature of sensa, and that is a task far too great 
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to discuss adequately at the close of a paper. But I think 
it is of value to examine the nature of sensa and images, having 
in our minds the nature of maps and symbols, knowing, that is, 
that for something to be made for the purposes of knowledge, it 
does not need to be of a different world from the objects it repre- 
sents ; remembering that to ask whether a map or a word is 
mental or physical is a silly question, because it is in a sense both ; 
and that these mental constructs only do their work because they 
serve two masters and have a foot in both camps. But before 
examining the nature of sensa let us look for a moment at the 
other class of physical changes which we produce in the world 
outside our bodies for the purposes of knowing : ordinary re- 
arrangements and combinations of physical things which we make 
ill experimental investigation. These are changes which are 
brought into being for the purposes of knowing. Like maps 
and models they are, as we have said, a tcrliiim quid, 
though in a slightly different sense, and, like them also, they are 
joint results. We are always in the natural sciences studying 
joint results. AVe nev(?r find any object jiroduciiig a change 
just by itself, an isolated cause producing an isolated effect. 
AVe are dependent for advance in knowledge on the fact that we 
can disentangle theoretically the part played by different condi- 
tions in a joint result. AA^^ can do that because, and in so far as, 
we can consciously and with awareness of what we arc doing, 
vary some of the conditions without varying the others, and can 
observe the dilTerenccs j)roduced in the joint result by such 
variations. Because we know what wc put into the joint result, 
we can find out what the object puts in, just as, because we know 
the scale of the map we can know the country from it. Our power 
of introducing changes into the physical world and knowing that 
we are doing it is the secret of the construction of experimental 
investigation. 
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Now this ordinary and familiar process does surely throw 
some light on the vexed question of the nature of sensa. Much 
controversy has raged round the question, “ Are sensa mental 
or physical ? ” The question seems to me as irrelevant and 
indeed as meaningless as the same question applied to objects of 
knowledge. For it assumes the existence of two self-contained 
spheres — the sphere of mental entities and the sphere of physical 
entities, and, because it does that, it omits the essential clement 
in all mental construction— -our power of originating and knowing 
that we originate changes in the physical world ; it fails to see 
that the assumption of free will is as essential for knowledge as 
it is for conduct. 

This can be seen most clearly in Kant just because Kant so 
nearly got beyond the dualism of tw’o sets of entities — one mental 
and the other physical. In his treatment of causation he saw 
that all objective experience depends upon the possibility of 
distinguishing between succession in apprehension and appre- 
hension of succession. That cannot be explained by treating 
the one as apprehension of succeeding ideas and the other as the 
a [^prehension of succeeding things. AVhen I look, to take his 
<‘xamples, in the one case first at the front of a house and then 
at the back, and in the other, first at a boat at one point of a 
stream and then at the same boat further down, in both cases 
the things I am aware of are the same in kiiul. If in the first 
ease they are independent realities, they are so in the second 
case ; if some are ideas, all are ideas. W[m\ I conclude that the 
boat is moving, but that the house is not, I do not therefore say 
that the boat is real and the house is not. But I refer the succes- 
sion in what I am aware of in the one case to the things and in 
the other to myself. The objective and the subjective ate not 
two separately seen worlds. They are disentangled out of the 
same experiences. This disentangling is possible because we 
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assume both that the same cause has the same effect, and that 
causes and effects are isolable, or, to put it in another way, because 
we assume that we know when we move our bodies, and that 
the effect of moving our bodies on what we see will be the same 
at one time as at another, and that it can be distinguished from 
the effects on what we see of the movements of other things^ 
In any moment we are aware of differences which persist through 
changes in our body, and are therefore not due to these 
changes and differences, which come and go with our bodily 
changes and are therefore put down to us. “ When I shake my 
head,” said a small girl, “ I can make the lamp move.” If we 
went on thinking like that, we could have no objective know- 
ledge ; but if the relative position of the lamp and the objects 
behind did not appear to change when we shook our heads, we 
should be seriously alarmed. One of the most effective stage 
directions in Hardy’s Dynasts is when the spectator is supposed 
to be looking east at the Grande Armce making its way west 
from Russia, and does not see it getting bigger. Nothing else 
could so convey the idea of its rapid shrinkage. 

I need not pursue the account of how we disentangle what is 
contributed to the joint result we are aware of by our bodily 
changes and by changes in the things we are looking at ; it has 
been admirably analysed by Professor Kemp Smith in his recent 
book. But I wish to emphasize that the possibility of a disen- 
tangling process ini])lies that change in our bodies does not 
change everything else, and that we know when we originate 
changes in our bodies. According to this account of the dis- 
tinction between subjective and objective, which is that of Kant 
at least in the second edition, we know the changes which are 
due to us as over against the changes which are not due to us, 
and vice versa. We know the physical changes we have not 
originated because we know the physical changes we have origi- 
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nated. The assumption of changes originated by the self in 
phenomena is as much a ground of the possibility of objective 
experience as the assumption of changes not so originated. There 
is only one series of phenomena, but their changes are interpreted 
and necessarily interpreted in two ways. Kant talks as if the 
problem of freedom, of how there can be changes in the physical 
world which have their origin in the purposes of the self, is a 
problem which first arises in moral theory and one whose solution 
is, superficially at least, inconsistent with the results of his 
analysis of the presuppositions of knowledge. He gets himself 
into this position, which in the end lands him in impossible 
difficulties in r^ard to moral freedom, because he thinks of our 
knowledge of the phenomenal self and of external phenomena 
as knowledge of two separate series of phenomena, the one 
presented to internal and the other presented to external 
experience. That Kant should have reached this impossible 
position is due to the last remnant of the view with 
which he started that our experiences of time and of 
space are two separate experiences, a view which is refuted 
by the transcendental deduction and is in the second edition 
finjilly shaken off, except for this one fatal deterministic 
conclusion. 

Professor Alexander {Time, Spa^e and Deity, II, p. 199) 
rejects the view of perception which I have been putting forward, 
saying that “ it is of no use to urge that our appearances are 
partly determined by the thing and partly by our bodies,” on 
the ground that we should be thus reduced to a world of con- 
sistent hallucination.” “ For how,” he asks, “ shall we know 
what part is due to things except through observation, for which 
in turn we are dependent in part upon our bodies ? ” I cannot 
help thinking that his very cursory rejection of this alternative 
is due to his assumption that it involves holding that our 
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intuitions and sensations are mental, t.e., that it involves the 
difficulties of the old representationism. For, if his objection is 
generalized, it would make all scientific investigation of change 
impossible. There is no difference in principle between such 
scientific investigation and the way in which we disentangle the 
part played in the production of changes in sensa by changes in 
our bodies. In both cases we begin with observation, with 
noticing changes in our bodies or in certain conditions and the 
subsequent variations in the joint result, and then go on to 
experiment, to observing changes which are brought into being 
to serve the purposes of knowh?dge. 

So much for the part played in perception by our power of 
varying sensa. The function of the constructive imagination in 
knowledge is rather more complicated. Here, again, I am content 
to refer to and accept Professor Kernp Smith’s account of the 
nature of “ mental images ” {Prolegomena lo an hkalisl TJmnj 
of Knowledge, pp. 194 196). “Xo established psychological 
results stand in the w'ay of our assuming that images are 
identical in character with sense perceptions. We may there- 
fore assume that in them, as in perce})tion, sensa private 
to the individual and physiologically conditioned constitute 
an essential factor. Presumably these sensa differ from those 
supplied in perception chiefiy in being proximately initiated 
not by stimuli acting on the sense organs, but by processes 
coming from other parts of the brain.” I wish only to add 
that the important part which such images play in our knowledge 
is largely due to the increased control wliich by our control over 
our bodies we have over the pnxluction and arrangement of 
images. This is what we ordinarily mean by mental construction. 
I quote Professor Alexander’s account of fancy because, once 
what seem to me its ambiguities are cleared up, it serves as an 
admirable statement of how we use our imagination. What 
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fancy does, in fact, is precisely in a 8i)eculative way what the 
mind does in the practical handling of things to create fresli 
combinations like steam engines. We take material things and 
re-combine them according to their own laws, which we must 
obey to suit our purposes. Just so in fancy we are taking from 
the physical world what we find there, and reconstituting tlujm 
at our will into fresh combinations. We handle them in thought, 
though not in y)ractica] reality. The result always contains the 
element of illusion in so far as it is not niproduced in its fancied 
form anywhere in things. But, in proportion as it is scientific 
or artistic, it embodies in illusory garment the outlines of things 
as they are, like a robe which betrays the shape of the limbs. 
Because all great scientific imagination or artistic creation starts 
from Tealiti(?s and r<»turns to them again, the discoverers or 
artists seem to themselves to owe their creations not to them- 
selves but to inspiration from without.” I should like to read 
into that passage, after “ in fancy,” for “ wt* are taking from the 
])hysical world what we find there,” “ we are reproducing by 
means of our bodies alone the sensa whicli were in the first 
instance the joint results of our bodies and other real objects.” 
T should also add that the work of the fancy is not confined to 
the nicaking of “ mental images ” ; it is done by the construction 
of symbols, by drawing, by making models. Some peoples no 
(h»ubt, bring their work of constructive imagination to a coni- 
])letion before they give it out«4ide shape, but for most people tlio 
construction of symbols and models and studies is part and 
parcel of their constructive imagination, all of a piece with their 
making of mental images. What makes things mental. I am 
seeking to insist, is the part they play in knowledge, and the 
way we control and shape them, not the stuff of which they are 
n\a<le. Images, then, are mental conatTucts of the same kind 
as models or maps or words. The difference between images 
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aiul Kucli things is not that the first are mental and the second 
physical. Both involve for their existence a body with a mind 
and objects external to and acting \i\)or\ that body. The difference 
is that images, though they could not have come into existence 
without external objects, can be immediately produced by the 
action of tlie en-minded body alone and are. therefore, more under 
the control of the mind. It is because they are so under the 
control of the mind and can be arranged and reproduced that the 
constructive imagination ])laya such an important part in know- 
ledge. But such imagination —the construction by means of 
our j)sychophysical organism of images wo can be aware of and 
contemplate is not for logical purposes different from the con- 
stniction of what Plato w’ouhl have called images in the external 
world, maps, models, arrangements of symbols on paper or in 
succession of sounds. Wherever there is anything of which we 
can ask whether it is tnie or false, there is mental construct of 
this kind, something made by the help of our body, something 
of which we can be aware in the same kind of way as we can be 
aware of the. reality to which it refers, and to which, if true., it 
corn'sponds. 



Meeting of the Aristotdian Society at 21, Gower Street, London, 
W,C. 1, on November lOA, 1924, at 8 p,m. 


II.— WHAT IS A SOCIETY? 

By H. C. Dowdall. 

What is a Society ? Tlie form of this question, though unfashion- 
able, is piously reminiscent of to ri clvai and of Aristotle ; 
but the reason for its adoption is due to the hospitality 
of philosophers who in these days not only welcome intruders 
from every quarter into their domain but also allow to each his 
peculiar avenue of approach. Now it cannot be denied that a 
hardly pressed advocate is sometimes put to his shifts, but a 
lawyer as such desires above all things to define so far as possible 
the terms that he employs. He may have learnt that the concep- 
tion of stability is better illustrated by a ship standing upon its 
course than by a pyramid standing upon its base ; that every 
event is in one sense unique ; that facts are complicated, that 
orchestrated music cannot adequately be rendered upon the 
fiute, and so forth ; but he knows from experience — indeed it 
follows from all this — that “ the rule of law ” is only rendered 
possible by abstracting what is relevant from what is irrelevant 
to the |)articular matter in hand. This must not, however, 
be done too soon. Facts must be wddely explored before the issues 
are determined, and the summing up comes at the end of the case. 
On the other hand the task of definition must not be left until 
it is too late ; for words in use may aci^uire conflicting technical 
senses which are highly inconvenient. Let me give an illustration. 
Everyone who has to do wdth commercial law knows that the 
same most accomplished and experienced parliamentary draftsman 
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drafted the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, and the Marine Insurance 
Act, 1906 ; but the usage of trade made it impossible for him 
to escape from deliberately using the word “ warranty in one 
of those Acts in a sense not merely different but contradictory 
to the sense in which it had been defined in the other. This illus- 
tration also emphasizes the importance of somewhat laboriously 
investigating the past history and current use of a wwd before 
adopting it in a technical sense ; for words come to us charged 
with meanings which may not be consciously appreciated but 
which cannot be eradicated. 

I contend that the time has come when it is urgently important 
to consider the appropriate meaning for the word society in the 
science of analytical sociology. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is by 
no means alone in the opinion that that science is destined to 
be the great science of the immediate future ; and in addition to 
the wealth of material that meets us in the street at every turn, 
there is such a vast and daily increasing store of co-ordinated 
information and statistics that I have difficulty in understanding 
what the late Dr. Rivers meant when he complained that the 
material was insufficient. But it seems almost impossible that 
the science can find its feet until there is some agreement as to 
the meaning of its central term, which indeed defines its subject- 
matter. There is also a growing practice among recent writers 
for each to define for the purposes of his own treatment the parti- 
cular sense in which he uses tfie term society and such closely 
related terms as community, association, and institution ; and 
until the meaning of such terms has been agreed upon, or dictated 
by some writer of commanding authority, this ])ractice, however 
inconvenient it may be, is perhaps inevitable ; l)ut it is evidence 
that the matter is ripe for discussion in order to find out whether 
some agreement is not j)Ossible. As a basis for discussion this 
evening I propose to refer to the history of the word society and 
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of the other three words which are so closely connected with it, 
and to suggest definitions for consideration. 

SOCIETX^. 

Socius derives from the same root as sequor and the Italian 
socii were the followers of Rome. Indeed psychology seems to 
prove, what Sir Henry Maine and Pomponius before him asserted, 
that the earliest form of intelligent government lies in the 
following of a recognized leader ; foi personal initiative is always 
necessary in order to meet new and shifting emergencies. But 
with the growth of institutions, which provide for recurring 
occasions and restrict the scope and conditions of personal 
direction, such direction becomes less consi)icuous and relatively 
less important, so that the idea of following is lost in that of alliance. 
At any rate sod us ^ as we meet it in classical Latin, means merely 
an ally or partner and sodetas an alliance or partnership ; but 
the latter word was also applied (perhaps at first in connexion 
with revenue farming) to the body of partners or allies, and this 
ambiguity in that and kindred words, which runs right down 
from Cicero to the present time, is apt to occasion looseness of 
thought, though it is sometimes really useful. 

In Roman law sodetas is the regular word for a business 
partnership and this use is specially important owing to the 
continuous operation of Roman law. Hucange gives illustrations 
of its aj>plication to forms of partnersliip characteristic of the 
middle ages ; to a sodeie eu commandite for the grazing of cattle ; 
to the community of goods in a monastery ; to the illustrissima 
sodetas comilam : and, from the fourteenth century, to the trade 
guilds and the compagnia or milUanum lunna. There may, 
perhaps, be a contrast here between a military companionship 
under its own official leader and a body of soldiers liired by a 
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condoUkre; at any rate the earliest illustration given in the 
Oxford English Dictionary of the use of the word society for a 
body of men is in reference to the Knights of the Garter, and the 
Society of Jesus was the name of a military order before it was 
adopted by the Jesuits ; biit it is unnecessary to inquire w’hether 
the religious orders took over the w^ord from the military or vice 
versa. I think that the establishment by that name of our 
own Royal Society in 1661 is the earliest application of the word to 
an Academy—an application which soon became common in 
England and Germany though not in France until later. In 
Germany Societal is of course a loan word, and tlie definition of 
it given and illustrated by Zedler in 1743 well sliows the range 
of meaning which the corresponding French and English words 
also had at that time. “ Die Genieinschaft, Oesellschaft, 
Mascopen, Compagnie, Conmuinitiit, der Bund, die Bundsgenos- 
senschaft, die Gcspanscliaft, die Zunfft, u.s.w. wird insgemein 
eine je<le Oesellschaft von Mensclien genannt, die sich an einem 
Orte, Oder zu einem Zwecke, zusammen halten.’* Reserving 
for subsequent consideration the sense of Gemcinschaft (which 
is etymologically and in every other way cognat(! with Community), 
our daily speech testifies that the range of the word Society has 
not diminished ; and if sociology is the study of group life in all 
its forms— that is to say of the psychological implications of 
group life as such — the word society would be very appropriate 
to describe any and every group which co-operates to any end, 
whether that end is general or specific, mediate or final, firmly 
grasped or only vaguely apprehended, whether the organization is 
simple or elaborate, whether the members are few or many and 
whether they live together or are widely dispersed. This would 
ako conform with the views of the editor of the Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology, who out of the six definitions of the 
word society there given prefers “ A social group characterized 
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by some d^ee of reflective and voluntary co-operation” — ^a 
group being elsewhere defined as “Any specific collection of 
individuals considered as preserving concrete relationships.” 
And it would still further conform with the most general use of 
the word Gesellschaft which is used in German sociology as 
equivalent to society, though its original meaning would perhaps be 
more closely allied to the French compagnie or the Swedish Bolag, 

In a very recent treatment of the subject in the Erinneriingsgabe 
fur Max Weber (1923) Prof. Kantorowicz identifies Oesellschaften 
in the widest sense vrith all relations of reciprocal activity 
whether slight and transitory or permanent and comprehensive. 
Beziehwigen von Mcnschen die ihr Handeln wechselseitig aufein- 
under einstellen . . . von einer Gruppe zwckr Memchen, die 
einander anblicicn, his zum Volkerband oder zu der katholischen 
Kirche. He further calls Spann to witness that this is the 
thoroughly predominant use in the sociology of all countries and 
that the following writers concur in it -Comte, Tarde, de Greef ; 
Spencer, Mill, Giddings ; Schaftle, Dilthey, von Jlayr, Tonnies, 
Riimelin, Simmel, Vierkandt, Eulenburg, Jellinek, iliinsterberg ; 
Ratzenhofer ; Eleuthero|M)ulus ; and Kistiakosky. I have not 
been able to get sight of the passage in Spann to wdiich he refers, 
but I do not doubt that each of the writers cited uses Ge-sdhchtft 
or the corresponding w^ord in senses conformable to the definition, 
which is also in line wnth that given by Eisler (s.v. Soziologie). 

Professor Kantorowicz proceeds to deal with the antithesis 
of Gesdkehaft and Gemeinschaft, which will be most conveniently 
discussed later on in this paper ; and he concludes by referring to 
the use of “ die ” Geedlsckaft in der Einzahl, die alle anderen 
Ge^eiHschaften ale Ganzlwil in sick fasst. This is Hegel's hurgerlicke 
Gesdhehaft and is co-extensive wnth all departments of civilisation 
{gleichseitig mit alien Seiten der Kidtur) which operate within it, 
so that its membership supplies them with theirs. It is represented 
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to-day by a nation united under a sovereign government {stacUlich 
geeinie Volk), This use of the word society cannot possibly be 
ignored as competing for technical adoption with that already 
suggested, for it has been so employed by great writers in all 
countries and it may be the case that the very word sociology 
is due to it. 

For when Eousseau wished to exhibit the social implications 
and possibilities of a nation State he found tlic word ready to his 
hand. Societas and kindred words had been used from Cicero 
downwards for fellowship in the abstract. And the contract 
of partnership was itself consensual, Consensu contrahitur societas 
et nihil nfert utnim consensus verbis vel factis exjyrimaiur. The 
canon law too tells us that Societas requirit concordium moriinif 
alias animorum, and refers to the societas quae cum Deo nobis esse 
debet. In the time of Rousseau the conception of the State as a 
kind of partnership, a civil society or Societe civile, was of course 
already an old one ; what he did was to use a legal phrase Contrat 
social but to evacuate it of its legal meaning and substitute the 
metaphysical and biological conceptions of the vnhnte genernle 
and the moi conimun. He thus produced a person ne pnbUque 
which Hegel identified with the State and winch came to be re- 
garded as “ Society '' par excellenre. This society ’ ’ w as the main 
topic of interest towards the middle of the ninetec'uth century 
when the words socialism and sociology came into use. The 
reason why people did not then talk of State socialism was because 
no one thought of any other kind of socialism, so that the phrase 
would then have; been redundant. But at the present time, 
when people are, and are likely to continue to be, interested in all 
manner of societies, there is no sufficient reason to restrict the 
application of the word society as a technical term in sociology 
to the very special sense in which some great writers of the past 
have used it. Dr, Bosanquet at least, who himself often used 
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the word in this special sense, had no desire that it should be so 
restricted, for alluding to an essay in which it was applied to a 
most brief and casual combination, he wrote, I welcome the 
extension of the idea of society to momentary partnerships.” 

For the above reasons the definition of a society which I 
would submit for discussion is as follows. A society is an 
interrelation of human action which is intended to be comple- 
mentary, or a number of men regarded as standing to one another 
in that relation. The points of this definition to which attention 
is directed are as follows. 

First, the relation is one of activity. It seems to me that the 
importance to serviceable analytical sociology of the Aristotelian 
distinction between i)otentiality and act demands explicit 
recognition. It is true that the distinction between the State 
as active and the State as i)assive —between the Mat politique 
and the itai civil, the Souvemin and the has been observed 
by Gravina and Montesquieu and Kousseau, but none of them 
pursue or develop the point. And it is also true that Nietzsche 
has discriminated the purely cultural side of a Kiiltur in the wider 
sense, that is to say, a Kultiir in the narrower sense, from a 
Zivilisiiiion, meaning thereby the regularly organized institutions 
in which it finds partial expression ; and 1 gather that on this 
is based Tonnies's now firmly established contrast between a 
Gemvinschaft and a Gvselhvhaft, which in the view of Max Weber 
has received a psychological significance. But I cannot remember 
to have ever come across any allusion to the following point, 
which seems to me to be of the most fundamental and far-reaching 
importance. It is admitted that everyone belongs to many socie- 
ties ; and unless the word society is used in the unique and 
comprehensive sense which has just been abandoned, it is obvious 
that this must be so. It is also admitted that attention is, in 
the words of Professor Ward, a “ limited quantity.” But the 
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sociological significance of the inference appears to have been 
overlooked. For it follows that when and so long as a man is 
active in one society he thereby becomes a kind of sleeping 
partner in every other society to which he may happen to belong. 
Of course there are in this connexion, as in every other, transitions 
and complications, complications of sentiment, mixed objectives, 
and so forth ; but it is useless to press distinctions to the point 
at which all distinctions dissolve into a unity, and if one desires an 
analysis wdiich shall be relevant to conduct, I think that every 
lawyer vrould agree that an attitude of activity is different from 
an attitude of mere disposition. If this is so, it still remains to 
justify the use of the word society as connoting activity. Now 
if anyone peruses the article in the Oxford English Dictionary or 
reads a newspaper or engages in conversation it cannot be denied 
that the word society is sometimes used, especially without the 
article, to denote a general sense of fellowship, but in the vast 
preponderance of cases the word as commonly used intends an 
active co-operation. And if one turns to technical books the 
case is far stronger. Baldwin and Stout’s Dictionary, as has 
already beennoticed,refersto “co-operation.” The Gormans speak 
of HandlungoT Wirkimg. Such writers as Professors Jiosanquet, 
Graham Wallas, Muirhead and Hetherington do not, if I remember 
rightly, give formal definitions, but the sequence of English writers, 
to whom reference was made at the beginning of this paper, 
though they do not agree in their definitions, yet all of them 
imply activity in their use of the Avord society. For Professor 
Maciver (1917) explains what he means by “ willed relationships,” 
Mr. Cole (1920) speaks of “ a complex of organized institutions,” 
Mr. Ginsberg (1921) of “ associational structure,” and Professor 
Hobhouse*(192'l) of relations “ durable and defined.” 

Secondly, the social relation is complementary. The import- 
ance of the psychology of the crowd is considerable, for when 
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people get together and become silly and excited (which may 
happen even at a committee meeting) serious consequences may 
ensue ; but such exceptional circumstances are no longer regarded 
as a possible basis for social psychology, and Dr. Bosanquet 
among others has shown that it is not homogeneous conduct but 
complementary conduct which characterizes any valuable and 
permanent social structure. Such figures, however, as that of a 
screw working in its groove, and such illustrations as a school 
assembled for instruction or an army for war, obscure, if they do 
not overlook, the very important fact that social duties are not 
only different but not necessarily synchronous. He who writes 
a paper for the Aristotelian Society does so while the other 
members are othenvise employed, and so does the Secretary when 
he summons the meeting. It is clear that the occasions which 
elicit from the various members of a society their various appro- 
priate tasks are themselves often various for each member 
and intermittent. 

Thirdly, each member must intend to co-operate, but nothing 
is said as to the motive for his intention to do so. I use the word 
intention in the sense in which lawyers in fact use it, as correlative 
to act ; an act being a number of activities, often intermittent 
and extending over a long time, which derive their unity and 
significance from the intention in which they cohere. Wliat is 
regarded as an act in one connexion, c.g,, making a statement 
(itself a very complicated process) may be only part of an act in 
another, e,g., obtaining goods by false pretences. It all depends 
upon the matter under discussion. I am of courseaware thatmany 
people, expressly or impliedly, introduce the question of motive 
into their conception of a society and require an identity of motive 
in the members. Thus in considering an army as a society they 
would, I suppose, exclude from membership all those who are 
motivated by pay or personal ambition or fear of court-martial 
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and so forth. The inconvenience of this course seems to me to 
be prohibitive ; but the question of motive is one of such para- 
mount importance in regard to social efficiency that it should be 
marked by appropriate terms and I have elsewhere suggested that 
members might be described as “ fellow members ” in so far as 
they are moved to co-operate by a desire to accomplish the social 
end, and “ subject members ” in so far as they are moved by 
collateral considerations. 

Fourthly . — It is suggested that the subject-matter of sociology 
exists wherever there is found a relation or group of men coming 
within the terms of the above definition. There is sometimes a 
tendency to concentrate attention upon such important societies 
as the State, Trade Unions, Urban District Councils and the like, 
or at all events upon societies of some size and permanence, atid 
to ignore those ephemeral relationships which in the aggregate 
bulk so largely and with such significance in our individual and 
social lives. But it is obvious that biology could not proceed 
if it ignored every creature less obtrusive than an elephant, a 
horse or a mule. 

Lanlly. In the various applications of sociology various 
considerations will be of importance, and definitions will, I suppose, 
have to be adopted in order to emphasize them. It would, 
moreover, be convenient if these definitions belonging to applied 
sociology were co-ordinated. Thus lawyers have in their books 
such rubrics as Municipal (!orporations, Local Government, Public 
Health, Friendly Societies, Building Societies, Literary Societies, 
Trade Unions, (.‘oinpani(.*s, and so forth, though it must be con- 
fessed that they do not even try to make a pattern of them. But 
for the purposes of analytical sociology it would seem that whatever 
definition is given to its central term the other key words should 
be related to its implications. Now if society is adopted as the 
central term, and if it is defined somewhat as has been done above, 
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the following implications are involved. First, there must exist 
in each member a certain mental disposition by reason of which 
the appropriate social occasion will elicit in him an intention to 
perform his social task, and these dispositions must themselves 
stand related to one another so as to form a system, for which I 
shall suggest that the word community would be suitable. 
Secondly, the act to which the intention is directed may be deter- 
mined by the dictation of some authorized officer of the society 
upon occasion as it arises, or it may be predetermined by institution 
j)roviding for a type of occasion wlienever it may arise. 

Co]iimi;mtv. 

In classical Latin the word conmmntas occurs chiefly in the 
philosophical writings of (Cicero and more particularly in the 
De Officiis which, owing to the vogue of that book in the sixteenth 
century when the modern use arises, may be specially important. 
It is there treated together witli anjuitio and magnanimitas and 
moderatio as one of the four parts of hnneMas and used, as Mr. 
Holden observes, subjectively for the sjurit of feeling of commnnitm 
vitte, social virtue, social instinct, fellow feeling. \Mien, in the 
same book, Cicero speaks of Rerum (Uvitummi ef hinnanarum 
scieutid, in qm continvtur dcorum vl hnntiniim comnmmtas et 
socivtas inter ipsos, lie clearly has in mind the Stoic conception 
which Professor (Jilbert Murray describes as “ the one great city 
of gods and men.'' and, unless the words nmmumtas and soiuetaa 
are tautologous or to be assigned to gods and men respectively, 
which is not likely, they might very well be referred to the elements 
of corporate life which are merely dis|>ositional on the one hand 
and to the active and organized elements on the other. In late 
Latin cornmnnitas is sometimes used for a conwuine, equivalent 
and cognate to Geweinde, and having a concrete significance 
either as the commune itself or its taxes or its privileges. But 
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the political character of a commune gave to the English word 
community, as used for instance by Wyclif, and to the French 
word commumute, a certain democratic* character and an impli- 
cation ot the common good, so that when the Ciceronian abstract 
use was revived at the renaissance it naturally carried with it 
the old sense of fellowship. And this reacted on its concrete 
application so that in eighteenth century English it is used for a 
neighbourhood, as distinct from a commune; and in the nine- 
teenth century we find such phrases as “ the commercial 
community ” or “ the Jewish community.” 

Baldwin and Stout equate the word with the French 
commummte and observe that it is “ used loosely ” as more or less 
equivalent to the (lorman Gemeinde or the Italian comunita on 
the one hand and to the German Gemeimchaft or the Italian 
commmza on the other. ^ 

It has already been observeil that Gemeinsvhnft has for many 
years been used in antithesis to GeMlhchaft, the one being 
illustrated by an agricultural community or by a people who 
inherit and speak the same language and the other by a trading 
company or a philological society. The general nature of the 
contrast is easily understood and it has been subjected to analysis 
by Professor Baldwin in America and by many writers in 
Germany. It is also frequently referred to by English writers. 
But no analysis so far as I know has reached logical precision or 
been generally adopted. The relationships in the one case are 
said to be Lebensheziehuntfcu and to be determined by the nature 
of the will itself (durch Wesenwille) and in the other to be 
Zweekbeziehungen, \'oluntarily determined {durch Willkur). The 
one is also said to be organic or innate and the other artificial or 
mechanical. Professor llaclver compares the word community 
with GemeinscJutfl and gives to it a kind of technical meaning as 
“ any area of common life, village, or town, or district, or country, 
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or even wider area,” thus including any territorial Gemeinschaft 
whatever its intensity or extent. Mr. Cole uses the word in much 
the same sense but within any territorial implication ; it Is 
enough for him if there is a certain “ social comprehensiveness,” 
so that the community is “ in a certain sense self-contained and 
self-subsistent.” Mr. Ginsberg on the whole follow's Mr. Cole, 
and Prof. Hobhouse, if I understand him rightly, treats a 
community as equivalent to society in the special sense in which 
it is used to include the w'hole socially organized structure of a 
nation State. This vagueness and variety of use seems to leave the 
word open for adoption in a sense agreeable to the general trend of 
usage but more precisely related to the central term of sociology. 

The definition which I would propose for discussion is as 
follows. A community is a system of mental dispositions 
distributed through the members :of a society by virtue of w^hich 
each of them is able and willing to perform his appropriate duty 
in the society when the appropriate occasion arises. The 
following observations may be added. 

First . — By disposition I mean Anlage as cultivated by 
subsequent experience, that is to say, the product of past and the 
organ ol future experience, by means of which the meaning and 
value of sensations and appetites, imaginations and desires, as 
w’ell as the most profound thoughts and deliberate purposes 
are judged. I use the word Anlage because Professor Ward uses 
it and in the sense wdiich he explains. As he does not formally 
define the word disposition I can only found my own definition 
upon a careful study of his work. 

Secondly . — Although every society must have its dispositional 
basis, the dispositions which support it are not exhausted in any 
one society but are available for an infinite variety of social 
purposes. A community therefore has a certain generality 
which a society has not. 
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Thirdly . — A community persists, whereas a society is only 
occasionally active. Thus, because the activity of the moment 
is specifically determined, I would say that a man can be a member 
of only one society at any one time ; whereas, because the 
dispositions remain whether called into activity or not, he can 
be a member of any number of communities. And if, on account 
of their co-existence and equality in this regard, all the communities 
in which a number of men are involved are treated as a single 
community, the societies into which action emerges might be 
regarded as based upon a single communal basis. But I think 
that such a view is ])erpetually misleading because there is no 
group of men between whom there exists a perfection of sympathy 
and mutual understanding, and on the other hand men of most 
varied general disposition may have a community of interest and 
disposition on some particular occasion or in some particular 
regard. 

Fourthly . — A disposition requires an occasion to call it into 
activity, and it is therefore necessary to the existence of a society 
that there should be not only an appropriate system of dispositions 
but also a scheme wherel)y they are called into ordered action. 


Institution. 

Institaere, which preserves its original form and much of its 
meaning in our word instate, is applied by Tacitus to the ordaining 
of a civic constitution. Rc meminisse Icmporim, quiJbus mtus sit, 
quam civitatis formam patres avique iustituerint. Institutio is used 
generally for the act of instituting, and the Ciceronian phrase 
i'nstitiitionem suani servare suggests the close relationship between 
an individual habit and a social custom. InstUutum is the plan or 
ordinance itself, as when Cicero speaks of success following ejm 
omm insiitvium and of Juris publid leges et instituia, and when 
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Livy uses the phrase ex instituto, meaning according to law and 
custom. In post classical Latin institutor means a founder. 
Inditutio heredis is the regular Roman law expression for the 
appointment of an heir, and it is in connexion with ecclesiastical 
law, that is to say, in the case of institution to a benefice, that the 
word first appears in English. 

The relevant English usage dates from the renaissance ; it 
is used from the fifteenth century for “ the act of instituting or 
founding,” and the following definitions, taken from the Oxford 
English Dictionary, are there illustrated by examples taken from 
the sixteenth century up to the present time. ‘‘ The giving of 
form or order to a thing ; system ; constitution.” “ An established 
law, custom, usage, practice, organization or other ehiment in the 
political or social life of a people ; a regulative principle or 
convention subservient to the needs of an organized community 
or the general ends of civilization.” ** Collectively. Something 
having the fixity or importance of a social institution ; a well 
established practice or object.” These meanings of course still 
persist and to them must be added, ” Establishment, organization, 
or association established for the promotion of some object,” 
which is illustrated by charitable institutions from the eighteenth 
century and learned institutions from the nineteenth. Baldwin 
and Stout treat the word as equivalent to the German institution, 
the French institution, and the Italian instituzionv, and define as 
“ Any established and successful arrangement for carrying out 
a purpose.” 

What, then, is the essential character of the word from which 
its various applications derive ? Dr. Bosanquet has a well 
known chapter on ” Institutions as Ethical Ideas,” which may 
conveniently be used as a basis for discussion. He does not 
define the w’ord, but I think it would be agreed that the points 
upon which he insists are as follows. (1) An institution has a 
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** threefold character ; it is a material fact, and an idea, and 
a purpose. (2) It “implies a purpose or sentiment of more 
minds than one and a more or less permanent embodiment of it.” 
(3) “ In institutions we have the ideal substance, which, as a 
universal structure, is the social, but in the differentiated cases 
is the individual mind.” 

I cannot myself understand how an institution has in any 
sense the character of a material fact. The institution of private 
property for instance distinguishes my possession of my watch 
from the dog’s possession of a bone ; but no part of the distinction 
rests on the difference between the bodies of men and dogs or 
watches and bones ; the whole of it lies in the difference between 
the mental dispositions of civilized men and dogs. Of course 
these dispositions are based upon experience in the ])hysical world, 
and they will, througli the conduct of men, determine events in 
the physical world, but I cannot see how their own character is 
in any sense material, unless one adopts a material “ mind stuff ” 
theory, which is not what Dr. Bosanquct means. Thus too, in 
the case of a charitable institution, it is not the buildings or money 
but the determination of men’s conduct in regard to them which 
alone constitutes tlie institution. But Dr. Bosanquet, like other 
writers who assign a partially material character to some or all 
institutions, does not elaborate or emphasize this aspect, and 
passes at once to their psychological character as ideas which are 
also purposes. And here again, although one cannot conceive 
a purpose without an idea, it is chiefly to the character of the 
purpose that our attention is directed. An institution “ implies 
a purpose or sentiment of more minds than one, and a more or 
less permanent embodiment of it.” And the use of the word 
structure, in the other sentence which has been quoted, implicates 
the same conception of permanent provision made for experienced 
or contemplated contingencies. We have only to add the self- 
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evident proposition, that permanent provision cannot bo mule 
for contingencies except in terms of type, in order to be led to 
the following conclusion which I submit as a definition. An 
institution is a mental structure determining persons to certain 
types of conduct in certain types of contingency. 

A law, in the lawyer’s sense, is a good illustration of an 
institution and shows how it is general or abstract and requires 
an act of judgment or recognition in order to determine its 
concrete application. But, because circumstances vary and arc 
sometimes so complicate<l in their relevant incidents that they 
cannot be provided for by type, it is therefore essential to co- 
operation that the course of action should in such circumstances, or 
where such provision is not made, be fletermined by the discretion 
of some officer authorized to allocate to the various members of 
the society such specific tasks as will in such circumstances by 
their conjoint effect achieve the social end. Austin and other 
writers on analytical jurisprudence though they recognize the 
existence of “ ])articular commands *’ wholly fail to appreciate 
their ineradicable importance, I have discussed the matter 
somewhat fully elsewhere and have suggested that a direction 
of conduct by type might be, and in fact is, called a law ; and that 
a direction of conduct by authority on occasion as it arises might 
well be, and often is, called an order. But for the general purposes 
of sociology I now suggest for discussion that if the word institution 
were adopted for the former, the Wi)rd <lictatioii would be appro- 
priate for the latter. It conveys accurately and immediately 
the intended meaning, and it has not any embarrassing or 
conflicting use or history. But whatever words are adopted (and 
for present purpose 1 use those suggested), it is of urgent practical 
importance to observe that dictation is essential in the government 
of every society, and that every society of any size or permanence 
is necessarily goveriietl by a combination in various forms and in 
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various complications of institution and dictation. If the 
dictatorship is at larp:e it is sometimes called sovereignty {Souverdn 
ist, xcer ubvr den Amnahmezusland entscheidet ) ; if it is closely 
limited and confined by institution it might be called ministerial ; 
but it can never be eradicated, for even a policeman who is ordered 
to arrest a particular felon must be authorized, it maybe within 
the most severe restrictions, to determine at his discretion (that 
is to say, by dictation to himself) the manner in whioli he effects 
the arrest. The method of government by ilictation and of 
government by institution each has its appropriate advantages 
and disadvantages, and there is no more urgent matter of social 
mechanics, whether in the political, industrial, or any other spliere, 
than to consider dispassionately the scope and balance and 
interrelation and occasion of each in every relevant circumstance. 


Associatiox. 

Seven years ago Professor Maciver defined an association as 
“ an organization of social beings (or a body of social beings as 
organized) for the pursuit of some common inleri‘st or interests. 
It is a determinate social unity built upon c(»mmon purpose.*' 
He instances a trade union, a state and a church.* This use of 
association as connoting organization for a specific end has 
received the support of Prof. Hobhouse and others, and is more- 
over consistent Avith lii.'Jtory. For the classical word vonsoeiatio 
dropped out of use until it Avas revived at the renaissance, and 
assockUio Avhich only arises in late Latin suggested, as Avas natural, 
adlierence rather than combination. It comes into Knglish in 
the sixteenth century as meaning a confederation or league, and 
Avith a somewhat sinister intention, “ Me seemeth the AA*ord 
association soundeth not well.” In the same century it is used 
for a *■' document setting forth the common purpose id' a number 
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of persons and signed by them as a pledge to carry it out,” 
a meaning whicli leads (tirectly to our familiar Memorandum of 
Association of a limited company. Psychology on the other hand 
has endowed it with other associations, so that Dr. Bosanquet 
uses it, in a sense directly contrary to that of Professor Maciver, 
to signify a casual and unorganized gathering of men with no 
particular end in view. It has in fact been used for so long and 
in so many countries with such variety and generality of meaning 
and its technical use in psychology is so well established that its 
technical use in sociology is perhaps still open ; but, so far as I 
can judge, the tendency is to use it in Professor Maclver's sense, 
and if it were adopted in that sense it would serve a practically 
useful end. It might for instance be used for a society which lias 
a standing organization or one that has been deliberated and agreed 
upon. But the enormous practical importance of a more or less 
permanent or elaborate organization by which duties are assigned 
to specified offices which may be filled by a succession of individual 
officers, does not seem to me to give it a place in radical scientific 
analysis ; and I have therefore omitted the word from the 
scheme which I have ventured to put forward. 


CONCIA'SION. 

It may be convenient to summarize the conclusions arrived 
at. A society is an interrelation of human action which is 
intended to be complementary or a number of men regarded as 
standing to one another in that relation. It is based upon a 
community, that is to say, an abiding system of mental dispo- 
sitions such that each member of the society is disposed to 
])erform his appropriate part of the interrelated action as occasion 
recpiires. The occasion and the action w'hich it requires are deter- 
mined partly by institution, that is to say, by provision made by 
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type, and partly by dictation, that is to say, by the discretion 
of an authorized officer of the society dictating upon occasion 
as it arises. 

It will be observetl that this kind of conclusion is at least 
more fashionable than the kind of question to which it is addressed. 
But the important matter for consideration is whether it empha- 
sizes those distinctions which lie at the root of practical problems, 
like rocks which wlien they are submerged imperil navigation, but 
when they arc illuminated guide its course. Of course that 
is the hope in wliicli the definitions are offered, though space 
forbids any attempt to justify it here. The utmost possible will 
be to give one or two illustrations of the actual way in which it 
is proposed that the wor<ls might be used. 

If a man is trying to lift a heavy box and a kindly passer-by 
offers to bear a hand, their united intentions cannot take effect 
unless one or other of them by word or gesture* determines the 
moment of action. A novelist would not apply to such a deter- 
mination the same word that he would apply to Quintus Fs»bius 
Cunctator levying a legion or ordering its retrt*at. But it is our 
business to exclude irrelevant shades of meaning and adopt a 
single word, and the word which I have suggested is dictation. It 
is obvious that a kindly disposition is not exhausted by one act 
but remains available for an infinite variety of occasions. The 
actual co-operation is social and 1 should describe the combination, 
although transitory, as a society. Imleed the whole of life apj)ears 
to me to consist in the formation and modification and reconstruc- 
tion and revival and dissolution of an infinite number of societies. 
No one who desires far-reaching definitions can fairly complain 
of the length to which they go. Thus again I should describe 
as a society three thieves who practice hustling, one attracting the 
attention of the victim, the sewnd pushing him, and the third 
picking his ])ocket. In so far as the respective diities have been 
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schematized the society is governed by institution, but dictation 
will be necessary to set the scheme going on a particular occasion, 
and in its detailed execution each member will act as his discretion 
dictates. These illustrations are given for genetic purposes. In 
point of disposition so much is a matter of Anhge, so much is 
common to the whole human race and so much more to classes, 
races and so forth, that one must look for origins in a rather special 
dispositional grouping such as one of intimacy and sympathy 
growing iij) between fellow travellers who resent intrusion, or 
special systems of dispositions formed in and for the pursuit of 
spt'cial ends. 

To discMiss tin* whole* realm of England in the light of our 
distinctions wouhl be inter(*sting. and so far as my capacity goes 
I ha ve ha<l it in mind all through, but it cannot be, done in this 
place, and only one or two observations are possible. 

As tin* Statt* is a permanent liody which survives individuals, 
provision must be, made by institution for th(‘ ap])ointmcnt of its 
govt*rning body. The King is determine<l by type in a family, 
ami the Home Secretary. presc*nt at the birtli of (‘very possible 
claimant, adjudicates upon the conformity (»f the individual to 
the type. Some |)eers ifdi(*rit a jdace in the House of liords on 
.somewhat similar lines, the (Vmimittee on rrivilogc’s adjudicating 
upon facts if they are disputed. Other members of the House of 
Lords are individually appoint(*d. that is to say, by dictation. 
I'llectors to the House of (Vmimons arc determined by type, and 
Memb(*rs of tin* House of (Vmunons by their dictation. The 
King appoints the Prime Minister by dictation, but the taxing 
institutions of the country limit his clioice to one who will be 
aevepted as tln'ir ebairman by a group of in(‘n wbo(*an control the 
votes of tin* House (»f Commons and wln> are tln*reafter appointed 
(^ibinet Alinisters by the nominal dictation of the King and the 
real dictation of the IVime Minister as limit('d by the aforesaid 
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exigencies. I must not stop to analyse the complication of 
dictation, or executive action, and institution, or law and custom, 
by which action is directed and controlled in politics and industry 
and all the other spheres of social activity. 

Neither is it possible to dilate here upon the identical method 
by which organized tlioiight and organized action cohere whether 
in an individual or in a society. It will be enougli if some kind 
of indication has been given of the kind of way in which it is 
intended that the terms now pro|K>sed for discussion shoiikl be 
used. 



Meeting of the Aristotelian Society at 21, Oower Street^ 
TT.C. 1, on Deoefnber let, 1924, at 8 p.m. 


III.— PROFESSOR ALEXANDER’S NOTION OF 
“ SPACE-TDIE.” 

By J. A. Smith. 

Reading the articles in Mind, in which Prof. Broad and Prof. 
Alexander controvert one another over the principles of the 
latter’s Metaphysics, I felt like the Irishman who, finding himself 
accidentally among the spectators of a x)rize-fight, eagerly in- 
quired of a bystander, “Is this a private fight, or might a 
gentleman take a hand ? ” Unsure of the propriety of offering 
myself as a participant in a triangular duel, doubtful whether 
the platform was wide enough to afford me a locus standi, I 
hesitated and took advantage of Prof. Alexander’s kindness to 
submit some questions to him in a private letter. In his reply 
he invited me to “ write a paper,” primarily for him, but to be 
published. I venture, therefore, taking the consent of Prof. 
Broad for granted, to intrude myself as a late entrant into the 
friendly controversy. 

In what follows here I confine myself to a single topic, viz., 
Alexander’s “ notion of S-T,” which is, as he says, “ central,” 
or, as I might say, “ fundamental,” to his whole Metaph3rBics. 
If that basis proves unsound, the whole superstructure con- 
fessedly crumbles. In discussing its soundness, I accept (pro- 
visionally) the condition which he lays down, viz., that no 
question be raised as to the theory of knowledge which in his 
mind accompanies or preceded it, without the Metaphysics 
or theory of being depending in any way upon it. To be faithful 
to this engagement is for me very hard, but I will do my best 
to observe it loyally. What, so it appears to me, I can alone 
on that condition do is to ask myself, not whether “ the account 
of S-T ” which Alexander offers is true, but whether it fulfils 
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the lower or antecedent condition of being intelligible. It is 
put forward as a hypothesis, by which I understand a basis 
upon which the structure, which we call the physical sciences, 
can with untroubled confidence in their stability on the part 
of their builders, be erected and stand secure. The only question 
which can be raised is whether the basis is sound,” i.e,, whether 
it can support the superstnictures, and to do that it must have, 
and be shown to have, a certain character which distinguishes 
it from all other possible or extant rival hypotheses — a character 
not s 3 monymous with tnith. Clearly it must itself hold together : 
it must be cwjceivable. To drop all figures, and come to the 
facts, the various statements in which Alexanders account of 
it is set out must be coherent or consistent, and the exposition 
of it must exhibit the reciprocal implication or connexion of 
its distinguished jiarts. Nor is it enough that the articulated 
whole so exhibited should possess the kind of unity which belongs 
to a W’ork of art, tlie parts of which are merely felt to belong 
together; it must abide our questions and satisfy our under- 
standing. All this it may do, and yet not be true, for what 
is tnie is not only what we can think, but what we must think. 
It is difficult for me (and not, I think, for me alone) to separate 
the questions of conceivability and truth, but 1 can only do my 
best to keep them for a time apart. 

But I must preface my contribution to the discussion with a 
confession. I cannot resist the feeling that Alexander, more or less 
unwittingly, takes for granted certain unexpressed assumptions, 
some of which I do not share, and would on reflection disown or 
disallow. Behind his ex^xisition I seem to detect, still surviving 
and working, a “ theory of knowledge ” from which I dissent, 
viz., that “ knowing ” essentially means “ lieing aware of (some- 
thing other than wliat is aware of it),” and that it advances or 
develops simply by description of ever new' features which 
emerge to view' in the whole scene as the knower alters his 
awareness, the only change that takes place in the spectacle 
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being a disintegration of it with a corresponding change in the 
knower which may be called “ analysing ” it. It is as if inte- 
gration or synthesis was regarded as something which, when 
or if it takes place, always blurs and obscures, while it 
renders more interesting or attractive, the fundamental facts 
to be know'll (and so hinders the knowing of them). But I 
do not here press this criticism ; only 1 must not be taken to 
accept whatever consequences follow' from this presupposition. 

Another presupposition I must point out, because this time 
1 share it, though since Mr. Bosanquet’s last w'ork I do so with 
somewhat diminished confidence, and now hold it subject to 
revision. It may be expressed in Alexander’s ow'n words 
{Mindi No. 120, p. 417) that “the w'orld [I vshould say ‘the 
universe ’] is essentially a history,” that “ to be ” means “ to 
occur,” or that its genuine parts are “ events.” The formulation 
of this presupiiosition, common to Alexander and myself, requires 
carefully guarded statement, but 1 leave it as he has put it. 
It may not be, as 1 still tend to regard it, a presupposition of 
all thinking, but it is, I venture to think, an assumption funda- 
mental or necessary to iill “ science.” At any rate it is main- 
tained by Alexander and underlies (1 daresay lie would not 
accept this word) his “ account of S-T.” For the present, I 
propose to abstain from questioning or canvassing this pre- 
supposition. 

What, then, is that wdiich Alexander calls “ S-T ” or “ [Pure] 
Motion ” ? Ill response to this inquiry, Alexander develops 
his account of it. His aim is simply to bring it before us, to 
open our eyes to it, to help us to “ apprehend it immediately.” 
This, he tells me in effect, is difficult to us only because we are 
“ sensitive and* not purely intuitive beings.” Were w'e purely 
intuitive and not also sensitive beings, S-T would stand imme- 
diately before us, showing itself as what it is. Our being sensitive, 
as it were, gives us a bad seat to see the spectacle of it, or makes 
us squint at it and so distort it, or perhaps miss it altogether. 

f2 
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To remedy this we must endeavour to reduce ourselves to a state 
or attitude of pure intuition. To see eye to eye with Alexander 
we with him must undo whatever has been done or has happened 
in the momentous transition which has converted us from pure 
intuitors into scnsators. The invitation to attempt this re- 
moimting of the stream of experience to its sources is a familiar 
one and is always accompanied w'ith the assurance that so and 
so alone we shall come face to face with the ultimate (or primary) 
datum. It is a difficult enterprise, and I am not confident that 
I am capable of coming to an end of it (or even correctly accom- 
plishing the first step in it), but I must not multiply excuses. 

I repeat that I will do my best to follow the directions given, 
though I am haunted with the suspicion that in attempting to 
carry it out I am exercising my imagination and may be con- 
structing a fable or legend, not sober history. The further back 
I go the less confidence I feel that I am proceeding or retrogressing 
rightly and so approaching not a self-begotten illusion but the 
beatific vision of S-T. Still I am pledged to tlie adventure. 
Here and now I start, a l)eing now sensitive to, or sentient of, 
the variegated spectacle or imnorama of Nature (the sensible 
world) : as I open my eyes wider or add successively greater 
“ powers ” to my metaphysical telescope, first goodness, beauty 
and tnith, then colour, noise, etc., and lastly shapes and sizes 
dislimn and vanish from the scene, veil after veil that hides 
S-T from me is lifted, and at last pure motion or S-T alone occupies 
the stage — a stage nowhere and nowhen “ pinnacled dim in the 
intense inane.” »S(j we present to ourselves, or are presented 
with, Pure Motion, the ultimate object that shows itself before 
“universal darkness covers all.” Or, rather (for Alexander 
remembers how weak we arc and “ helps us out ”), just before 
the ultimate self-disclosure of S-T, the visible (or invisible) vnult 
of Being appears embroidered with mathematical patterns, the 
floor of Heaven thick strewed with “ points ” (which “ are really 
events, point-instants”) ordered in lines and figures, so that, 
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as it were by an act of condescension, S-T, just before the mystic 
glory of its full and final self-revelation, wears the last guise 
of an infinite multiplicity of distinguishable pure motions. But 
“ these rockets arc not the Empyrean.” 

What can the privileged initiate do now but be silent and 
adore ? Here is Isis unveiled, the secret essence or inwardness 
of Nature, indeed of all Being, made manifest. Alas, at least 
one unbeliever cannot rid himself of the doubt that what he 
is thus permitted to behold is “ such stuff — as dreams are made 
of.” 

But, after all, questions are ulJoweri, and I avail myself of 
the permission. In fact, asking <][uestions is the one thing we 
(or minds) can do which S-T cannot ; it is, or goes on its way, 
asking no questions, and “ we can lim in it without question.” 
I should like to dwell a little on this activity of questioning, 
which is our own and not S-T’s, but I will only repeat here what 
Alexander tells me of it that “ when we question we use categories 
and less universal concepts which imply S-T ” (which also 
supplies them). Still the using is ours —“a ix)or thing, but our 
own ” — and a right use may be important to us. “ S-T is the 
ultimate ” — the last object before Nothing and the Void, and 
i:i view of its admitted difficulty it may be permitted to first 
consider its |)enultjmate, perhaps even its antepenultimate, 
appearance. Its penultimate ajqjearance is the veil last with- 
drawn, the last (and thinnest) disguise which S-T wears to us. 
It is, if I am right, that which confronts us while we still employ 
the adminicles of mathematical conceptions. So viewed, it 
is, as I have said above, a sj)ectacle or scene crowded, t)acked 
full, of event- particles or point-instants with the fineat of threads 
spun between them (I hasten to add that these “ betweens ” 
or relations, which are also “ transactions,” are themselves spun 
out of events). The guise or disguise is but a Loan garment, 
betraying what it conceals. Just before it vanishes it differs 
from what lies behind it merely as a plurality or infinity of 
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distinguishable pure motions from a singular and total Pure 
Motion. I cannot, however, help thinking that as it, to borrow 
a famous phrase, “ defecates to a pure transparency,” its many 
motions undergo a certain separate purification, so that each 
of the many in its distinction from the others had been affected 
with a certain impurity. This must be still more the case with 
the motions patent to sense which fill as with arabesques and 
patches of quality the antepenultimate veil — the motions, 
I mean, which one beludd along with (primary and secondary) 
qualities, i.e., with sensible shapes and sizes. T am forced to 
distinguish three kinds or notions of Motion : 

1°. Pure motion, or, as I may term it, Alexaiulrian motion. 

:2°. Pure motions, which 1 will call mathematical motion ; and 

3°. Sensible motions, which I should like to call physical 
motion (but I avoid this designation). 

It appears to me that there is no way to bring 1'^ before me, 
but to begin with 3*^ and reach back to 1 ^ through 2°, by two 
successive acts of purification or what 1 will call remotioii ” 
(I must not say “ abstraction ”). The first stc]) in this regreas 
towards pure intuition of (accompanied, so I am promised, 
with insight into) the primonlial datum I bcli(*vc I can accom- 
plish, about the second and more momentous final step I have 
much less confidence. For the first I have at least a precedent, 
indeed many precedents, and my predecessoi’s have formulated 
directions for its jierformance (not that 1 feel sure that I under- 
stand all the directions). This adventure, backwards in ex- 
perience, is a highly philosophical exiwriment. aiul I am grateful 
to Alexander for his suggestion of it. I will j)ick up such guides 
and clues as I can to the itinerary, but ]>erhaps I had better 
consider first the jxjints of departure and arrival. The first is 
the common exi)erience of sensible motions (together with the 
vulgar meaning attached to the word). I add the latter because 
as yet my attitude is not one of pure intuition to my object • in 
sensing what I sense I call it something, viz., motion, and*l 
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nvean something by the name. In my total attitude there is 
involved or blended an answer to the question quid fnotus, 
but the answer is juxki mdgarem senmtn. Both in the meaning 
and the sensum there are intrusive ingredients not belonging to 
pure motion,” and at first they are included and confounded 
with the proper or essential ingredients of it. In fact the one 
and the other differ from “ pure motion ” both ))y excess and 
defect. For, in the first place, a sensible motion is only one 
among many, whereas “pure motion” is absolutely single, 
and again it is itself a many, whereas “ pure motion ” is absolutely 
simple, being a singular and seamless whole. Further, the fonuer 
has a private version of the all-pervasive or categorical characters, 
while the latter is ‘‘ not subject to the categories.” Again, the 
former is qualitiecl, while the latter is not. Lastly (I am afraid 
my enumeration of differences is not exhaustive), the former is 
” in Space and Time,” while the latter is in neither (both being 
in it). These considerations prescribe some of the steps of my 
backward journey from the one to the other, and by taking them 
I can approximate to the vision or notion of Alexandrian motion. 

I make my first attempt luider the guidance of Prof. Broad, 
(d/ind. No. 117, p. 29.) Following a hint of Alexander’s, he 
bids me start with such a sensible motion as a flash of red 
colour and proceed to •'think away” from it the quality of 
redness. “ The residuimi ” will be (he assures me) “ an event- 
particle,” i.e.y a case of Alexandrian motion. But 1 am not sure 
that Prof. Broad has not started too far ahead, and, ag.ain, whether 
he has reached the goal. For (a) already his “very simple 
qualitied event ” is a much altered or attenuated “ sensible 
motion ” : it has had removed from it (1) (certainly) its irrelevant 
implicate of a 'tnobile, and (2) possibly its dircctedness, its dated- 
ness, its placedness, etc., (3) its difference of velocity (retaining, 
however, velocity in general) ; and (b) he has reached only “ the 
proacinuUdy fundamental thing ” — ^what I have called the pen- 
ultimate object. Alexander makes a correction here of what he 
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calls “ a slip ” on Prof. Broad’s part : “ swiftness or velocity ” is not 
retained in the ultimate — it is there displaced by its correspondent 
“ intensity.” Accepting this correction I now know (Mind, 
No. 120, p. 415) that Alexandrian motion is “ an ether .... 
chaotic at first and without differences or quality (the one 
quality is that of being motion), but of intensity and direction.” 
1 am somewhat disquieted by some of this language, but 1 suppose 
that “ at first ” means, so to speak, “ at last,” or when it 
genuinely shows itself without veil or disguise. My disquietude 
arises from the negative or privative terms used to characterize 
its positive being, but I recover hope when I am told that it 
positively is motion, and that it intrinsically possesses intensity 
and direction. This promises me some infoimation as to its 
make up, and I do my best to follow the “ exposition ” of it, 
which is a sort of disintegration of it (puredy mental, I supiKwe) 
imcceeded or accompanied by a redintegration of it. There are 
within it (i) intensity, (ii) direction, and, I think 1 may venture 
to add, (iii) Space and (iv) Time. I protest that I am not 
succumbing to the view that the^e are - all or any of them — 
“ components ” of it : T remember Alexander’s warning that 
all such parts are ** unreal by themselves.” Still I can only 
proceed by making, as it were, two compensating errors, one 
that of dissecting such parts out of its integrity and the other 
that of joining them together again. Nevertheless, I exert 
myself to bear in miiul that no parts of it are, when severed, what 
they are in its indiscerptible unity, and are transmuted by a 
return to their primordial union with one another. 

But so, with every precaution aiul self-reminder, singling 
them out, I feel no confidence that I imderstaiid what the parts 
are which I have then reached. As regards “ intensity,” I can 
but identify it with what I have attempted (very unsatisfactorily) 
to discuss in ArisL #Soc. PrfKxediwjs, Vol. XX, p. “ Direc- 

'^^To avoid amhiguitieH, f now name it to niysidf tensity” and the 
cases of it Unsa, 
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tion ” must, 1 think, mean what mathematicians call “ sense.” 
The other two — I am not placing all four on a level--rre([uire so 
radical a transmutation from their ordinary or even their mathe- 
matical meanings that I am not sure that they retain any identity 
with their namesakes, from which they differ at least in that, 
while the latter are corUinenis, they are comJl^ints or cotUmia. I 
can only name them, as before, Alexandrian Space and Time. As 
all four undergo transmutation in dissolving into the homo- 
geneous ether of S-T, I confine myself to the penultimate stage 
where they leave the tracks or traces of their presence on the 
object before us and expose to us its structure or constitution 
in a sort of subtilized diagram. I put it to Alexander that, if 
he speaks of S-T, he cannot help attributing to it such a “ con- 
stitution,” though, of course, it is open to him to add that, in 
speaking of, or “ exiiouiiding ” it, he perhaps unavoidably sub- 
stitutes a metaphor or figure for the fact. All we can ask of 
him is that he should speak as unmetaphorically as is possible. 
1 said above that we had in this adventure not only guides, but 
jiredecessors, who had explored at least part of the road and had 
reported jirogress. 13escartes was one of them. Starting ex vitltfi 
mu, he lelieved liimself in this matter of motion to have reached 
the rei verita,s, to have passed in regard to the (question quid est 
malm from the motm vt vulgo sumifur to motus proprie simptus 
from, we might say, the metaphorical to the proper meaning 
of motion. He does not tell us how he achieved this (except, I 
su})pose. that he did it by his “ methml ”), but he does set 
forth both what T Jmve called the point of departun* and the 
point of arrival. Anyway, it was a process by 'which the “ deter- 
minate nature ” of motion was cleared up and made scientific.” 
(He confines himself to local motion neqm enim alius sub cogita- 
lionem meam cod it.) It will Im* of profit here to consider the 
accounts of the one and the other, the rejected or disused and 
the substituted accounts. Tlie “ vulgar sense ” of motion 
Descartes expresses in the formula (A) actio qua corpus aliqi(od 
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ex uno loco in alium niigrat. Why is this formula-r-in which I 
think we can recognize a fair description of a sensible (local) 
motion ” — not satisfactory ? Because, Bescartes in effect re- 
plies, it contains a covert contradiction, or, perhaps, more than 
one. In this sense of tlie vrord, (d) the same thing may be at 
once moving and at rest, yet (b) as in every motion there is 
ex def. action, while in rest there is th(5 absence of action, the 
two — motion and rest - are mutually exclusive. 

He, therefore, proposes to substitute for it the following 
formula : B translatiounius partis materiac, sive unius 
cor][)oris, ex viciiiia eonim corporum, (piae illud iminediuta 
contingunt et tanquam quiescentia spectantiir, in viciniain 
aliorum.” It is worth while to examine the? substitutions in 
detail. 

r. - By “ actio in A, Descartes understands, as one might 
say, “ a being impelled or driven, pii^hed or pulled.” with the 
implication that the source of it lies outside what is inovcMl 
(nwvetar) in something else which moves it. wlien^as by ** fmns- 
latio ” he umlerstaiuls a modification or nmle of tlu? oiobik itsidf, 
whatever that may be, related to it as its sluqx* is to a shaped 
thing. Motion and rest are, therefore, diverse modes in which 
a mobile exists, and ea<*h equally implies the activity or actualizii- 
tion of a force resident in what is mo veil or (brought to) rest. 

2^ — The succeeding phrase, “ unim fmrtis mnlenae ?/wo/.y 
corjmia,'' is explained by Descarte.s himself. By it he under- 
stands “ qnnd simitl (ransferlur,^* /.c., he conceives the .^^ubject 
of the trnnislatio as a multiplicity of parts, themselves mMlio, 
Avhich in virtue of the force resident in them form a whole or 
“ cohere ” : it is something more, or at least other, than a mere 
wliole-of-extcasion. We may perhaps think of it as a deter- 
minate field of action of a cohesive force (resisting tlisintegra- 
tion by other forces impinging upon it ab extra). 

3®. — ^This necessitates our thinking of other “ bodies ” which 
have, or are, similar “ fields,” w’hich are “ neighbourhoods ” t4> 
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one another. In fact, we must think of the whole of Nature ” 
as partitioned out into such fields, each distinguishable field 
having several neighbourhoods “ contiguous ” to it, i.e., con- 
terminous with it. It will be observed that the words “ neigh- 
bourhood of a body ” (t.e., of a cohesive force) are substituted 
for “ place of a body.” By this substitution Descartes thinks 
he gets rid of a troublesome set of ambiguities associated with the 
word “ place.” In particular, he thinks the new way of putting 
it enables, or compels, us to attribute only one motion to each 
mobile, 

4°.- -The words quae . . . latiquam- quiescent ia spec- 
latiluf ” might seem to retain or introduce a “ subjective ” or 
relative element into the definition of motion. Really, according 
to Descartes, the contrary is the case. For, if we do not insert 
this condition, the motion of A in respect of B is simply the 
reciprocal of the motion of B in respect of A : it (jould not truly 
be said that either moved, which would (jontradict wliat had 
preceded. Hence, one of the two must be reaUy at rest and the 
other really in motion, and the words must mean that certain 
bodies must be recognized as being at rest. This is clearly neces- 
sary, noi» merely to the reality of absolute motion, but to that of 
motion altogether. 

What Descartes is aiming at is obvious and may be described 
as the amendment of the ordinary or *•' vulgar ” conception of 
motion to fit it for scientific use. He wishes to eliminate from it 
whatever in it is due to imagination or sense, and to render it 
an object of piure intellection. (The analogy to what Alexander 
attempts and bids us attempt saiUe am- yeux,) What he offers 
us is a highly matheniatized or super-mathematized defini- 
tion of motion. (I daresay our Cambridge friends would say a 
logicized or logical definition.) I confess that, whatever it may 
be called, the result possesses to me a singular attractiveness — 
the attractiveness of a greater intelligibility or nearer approach 
to that, oypr the “ vulgar meaning ” : it seems to me a great 
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improvement of an instrument for its designed employment, 
of high value for scientific piu*poses. 

I do not think, however, that Descartes has pushed the process 
of amendment or purification quite so far as Alexander, and that 
he did not intend to do so. For the purpose he had in view was 
a physical, not a metaphysical, one : he was elaborating a concept 
to serve as an instrument of casmology, or for employment in 
dynamics (including statics). I think he would have admitted, 
as Alexander would not, that what could be reached in this way 
required a further transmutation to lit it for a place in a meta- 
physics. But as this raises a very difficult quastioii about both 
Descaites’s and .-Vlexander s “ first principles," I leave it without 
further comment. 

( Vrtainly, what Descartes offers us is an exposition of Bure 
(or Absolute)* Motion, aiul till Alexandf»r, I know of no one who 
has so carefully dealt with the conception. (That, however, 
may be merely my ignorance.) But neither did Descartes 
suppose, nor is it true, that the problem had never been descried 
before, though perhaps its full difficulty liad not been realized 
or the necessity of a solution felt to be so pres-sing. 

The problem or task set to us, whether by Nature or ourselves, 
is one at once difficult and iinjuirtant. and try as we will to evade 
it, it returns upon us. For myself \ should describe it as an 
eternally or inevitably recurrent problem r»ne which admits of 
no fntd solution.^ but only (1 believe) of ever better and l)etter 
solutions. Though, if this view of it is right, it had no origin in 
time, it may be well, instructive and helpful to consider its early 
hi-story, when it |)re.sent.s itself with a certain (|)erhaf)s delusive) 
simplicity. 

The (eternally recurrent) .situation may be .stated as follows : 
the word moveittr {nm-vri or Ntotits) has smnc meaning when we 
u.se it, and that meaning is apprehended or understood. We 


♦ The epithets might lie droppcnl : they add nothing to the conception. ‘ 
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naturally, but possibly unwisely, ask ourselves “ What, then, is 
its meaning ? ” Now, whatever answer we render to ourselves 
or find offered to us, proves on even slight reflection unsatisfactory 
to us, and we embark on the process of improving it (for further 
use). So long as we do not reflect or question, wc do not feel 
any discomfort, but we do reflect and question. Whence arises 
our dissatisfaction, what are the grounds of our discomfort ? 
The grounds are these : the offered accounts are at best mere 
descriptions or transcriptions, they stick at the surface, they are, 
or reveal themselves to closer inspection, muddled, incoherent, 
ambiguous, and so neither intelligible nor explanatijry. This 
specially appears when we recognize that we are extending their 
use or “ stretching their meaning ” : we ask ourselves whether 
in doing so we are employing them in a new meaning or with the 
old meaning, and we cannot feel sure of our answer. 

Now the first form in which this situation disclosed itself was 
this. Used to the unquestioning employment of the word and its 
meaning in relation to the sensible world, the Greeks recognized 
that they were employing it also in relation to the non-sensible 
world of special magnitude or figures. I will not dwell on the 
paradox which results from their definition of this world as 
the world of immovables or stationary entities — a w’orld from 
which motion was a necessary absentee. But they found that 
they could not speak of the relations between its denizens without 
importing into their account (their science ”) the mention of 
motion. Clearly this was not motion “ in the ordinary sense,” 
for it was motion without possibility of deformation, a possibility 
really excluded by the constitution of the sensible or physical 
world. Yet it could be, or must be, understood. Had the 
word wholly changed its meaning, or did it carry fonvard into 
its new use all that was essential or intelligible in its old ? (A 
perfectly analogous question arises about “ bodies ” or “ solids.”) 
The problem became more acute when Mathematical Astronomy 
or Celestial Physics was developed, and would have been further 
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exasperated had they considered its use in fTToriKi), The 
blessed adjective ** ideal ” might have enabled them, as it has 
enabled so many moderns, to hide their heads in the sand, but I 
doubt whether they would liave looked at the solution which 
apparently satisfies one modern that the “ ideal ” motions are 
really a misnomer for “ the transference of our attention from 
one figure | or configuration] to another ” : indeed this would 
raise the far more difficult question whether such “ transferences ” 
were themselves motions in the same sense ns the observable 
motions in the sensible world. (If the modem answer would be, 
as I suspect its author and possibly Alexander would say it was, 
that they were, I should still like to ask, in which case of the two 
the common meaning was the more intelligible or actually better 
understood.) 

Passing over Plato, who has much of importance to say on the 
subject, I come to Aristotle, wlu»s<» views I am going to re})ort from 
memory. According to him there are four sorts of sensible 
motions. It is difficult to see what he holds to be conmioii to all 
four. They must l)e, at least, analogous each to each. As local 
motion is the only one that can occur by itself, or, I su})posi% be. 
thought of (understood) by itself, we may confine t}uraelves tc» 
it. In it there is (or is implk*d) a “ subject ’’ (a wdnU>) and a 
transition between terminals : thest? terminals are, in the end, 
“ states '■ of th(? underlying subject, and motion is its fmssing 
from SvmpLi^ to evifr/eia. So long as the motion is the mobilv 
oombines in itstdf hvvaiii^ and iuipyeta ; it is an im|)erfect ov, and its 
existence or actuality is imjjerfect. In the jmre case of the supra- 
lunar motions this is eternally so. Thus we reach the difficult 
conclusion that pure motion (or as pure, as the cosmos admits) 
is an eternally imperfect mode of existence of an eternally im- 
perfect being. I cannot resist the reflection that, if so, the motion 
of it is an imperfect notion (of an im£M.*rfect iwtum)- not a 
self-explanatory notion, and it is not a voffjov but, to use a word 
of certain Platonists, a Biavor)T6v, This, while unfitting it for 
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philosophical or metaphysical use, not only does not unfit it for 
“ scientific ” use, but is precisely what fits it. Anyway there 
remains in it an ingredient, surd or opaque to understanding and 
that indissolubly blended with what is transparent or pellucid 
to it. Rid it of its persisting matter, dematerialize it and it 
vanishes from before the thinking mind (ceases to be an (A^ect 
to it or instrument of it). 

1 cannot but think that this is riglit, and, therefore, that 
(Pure or Absolute) Motion is the name, not of a concept or con- 
ceivable, but of something between or blended of a concejdum 
and an intmium, a blend out of which we cannot elicit the con- 
ceptum or treat it as the, intelligible equivalent of the whole : 
there sticks in it some element which is not irradiated by the 
light of the other. »So long as it remains an “ object ” or “ objec- 
tive ” or an “ intermediate ” or an ‘‘ instrument,” so it must be 
with it. Thus we contemplate and use what we imperfectly 
understand, for its objectivity and its usefulness depend upon 
its imperfection as an i ntellitjible and a real . ‘ ‘ The penultimate ’ ’ 
is the ultimate w/j/Vr/, but it is not tlie ultimate inteUeclnm or 
real. 

1 pause here on the brink of what will doubtless be regarded 
as an abys-s of absurdity. But I must not shrink pusillanimously 
from a plunge into Tnith. For the Tnith is that no “ tnith ” can 
he an object or an instrument, and that what Mind alone has 
complete insight into, or understanding of, is itself and its own 
proper activity : all else it understands only so far as it mirrors 
that. And so the meaning of motion is something that the mind 
does, and in the. doing of wliich it is an accomplice or fully informed 
witness, a witness of and to itself. Motion is only intelligible, 
if or so far as it is conceived of as an act of, and alone competent 
to, Mind (self-consciousness) : if, and in so far as it is not so, it 
degenerates into an object beclouded with a foreign element, a 
body imited with a soul in a manner impervious to understanding. 
Hence 1 can accept and welcome Alexander’s dictum that in 
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S-T something is united with something else as a mind with 
its body, only I know that, in using such language, 1 am not 
clearing anything up to understanding, my own or another’s, 
but naming a mystery, a mystical marriage of mystical spouses. 
But I must add that, while it is a mystery, an inexhaustible 
mystery, it is of all mysteries the most questionable,” and that 
from it emanate or can be elicited revelations each more self- 
revelatory than its predecessor. There is no first or final apoca- 
lyps^» but, if we order duly our own acts of self-consciousness, 
a progressive series, endless either way, of trustwrirthy revelations. 
To provoke the Real to such self-disclosures there is required but 
the methodical develojiment of our power of reflection. Reflect, 
and, having reflected, reflect yet again upon the result of your 
former reflection, and knowledge after knowledge of the Real 
opens out before you. You have already started (for reflection 
has no beginning in time) : repeat what you have done, which 
you can do (for each step prescribes tlie next an* ** l the method of 
advance to it) ; progress in understanding is guaranteed to you, 
and no degree of insight will be grudged or denied. 

All this I know well enough will sound wild and chimerical 
enough to the profane herd ” - but I will not continue the quota- 
tion, for even to psych oh »gists* f wouhl rot apply the adjectives 


* I desire to say once for all that by psychologists ’* I here mean 
persons infected with what 1 hold to be a special philosophic error,'' Psycho- 
logism,” an error which consists in the covert or overt assumption that the 
mind is nothing but a natural object. Alexander is one of them, not in 
ignorance but of deliberate conviction. How he became or made himself so, 
1 do not inquire because it would be to raise the forbidden question of his 

** theory of knowledge.” But I must point out that temporarily or finall}' 
to assign to our " theory of knowledge ” a position posterior or subordinate 
to our *' theory of being ” is temporarily or finally, to hold and employ ” a 
theory of knowledge ” — or (should 1 say ?) to ” enjoy ” such a theory 
without “ contemplating ” it, still less expounding, criticizing, arguing it. ( 
protest that I pro mta parte and according to the measure of my abilities 
am prepared when it appears to me seasonable or required to expound imd 
justify my ” theory of knowledge and to give reasons why its exposition 
must pre^e and govern my theory of being.” But (a) better expositions 
than I can give are extant and available, (6) this is not one of the scasoiiB for 
its exposition. 
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that follow, still less to those who, ignorant of or prudently 
ignoring them, have in tlie past erected the magnificent edifices 
of the sciences and are still engaged in that work of [)rofit to 
mankind. 

From the lighted etlier or “ photo-sphere ” of philosophy 
I redescend to the twilight of the cave, where alone the sciences 
can ply their endlessly helpful activity, where “ objects ■’ ])resent 
themselves, abiding our (piestions and yielding their secrets to 
our scientific methods. There all intelUgibiUa, all processes of 
mind, all devices and instruments, are beclouded and confused, 
and aiviong them is what w(? name “ ^lotion,” and a fortiori its 
dcriviativcs “ Space and Tim(\” These we see hevuuHv we cannot 
see ihrooifh tiu'm, beliold or intiiite bemuse we cannot understand 
or conceive lliem. Ambiguous of nature like the bats, they haunt 
the twilight, tundiling about between the real ainl the unreal,” 
the knowable and the unknowable. Motion is am I must ever 
remain to us something nameable but not expt)nil)le. describable 
but not detinable, a symbol w hose meaning cannot be exhaustively 
or adequately expressed, an ill-matehe»l couple wetlded indis- 
solubly togt'thor. to Ixurow* Mr. Hradlev‘s phrase, without a 
modus rieeudi arrang»Ml between them an«l therett»re in no 
genuinely spiritual union. 

Ti) attempt to deline motimi to |>urifv its luition is to 
essay a- task fore-known to bo endless : lt» succeed in it would 
be ti> destroy its value for scientilic use, to evapiuate it as fact 
or object or instrunuMit. J>ut 1 rcjieat tluit this di>es not moan 
that tve must take it as it is given, is pn'si-nted or presents itself 
to us : ratiier. it im‘ans that its first appearance or being can lor 
such purposes be imUdinitely amended and improved upon. 
And to this I believe Ale.xamler has maile a most important 
contribution, and I cannot exjiress too strongly my cojiviction 
that men of science would be well-advisoil to familiarize them 
selves with his doctrine, to assume it, to employ it, to act upon it. 
I believe that some such further elaboration, nay, as it stands, it 
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more than any other offered basis, will support the structures 
they have constructed or are now building. It is for science the 
soundest foundation at present indicated, the surest and best 
hypothesis available. At any rate, I liave none better, more 
tnistworthy or solid, to suggest. Nay, I would add, for what 
my opinion is worth, that, compared with it, all Mer proposed 
foundations seem to me but <piaking morass or shifting sand. 

True it is that, while T still maintain this opinion and justify 
myself in maintaining it, T hold that, could we compass a complete 
understanding of what is so named, it would vanish tracelessly 
from the objective world (“ Nature ” as total field of the sciences,) 
dissolving into the pure ether of the intelligible, without leaving 
any wrack behind, but I urge that contention here no more, nor 
do I say aught of what after such a sea-change it would recogniz- 
ably become. But I liold that it would not be transmuted into 
nothing : rather it would be eternized and lodged in its true home, 
where alone it showed it^^elf as what it n»ally is. Meanwhile, and 
short of that consummation, it compears to Ihe eye jif science and 
in its domain plays its useful part. As one deeply interested in the 
progress of science, though largely and perliaps culpably ignorant 
of its past successes aiul its j>res(»nt neetls, 1 gratefidly welcome. 
Alexander as iiiy instructive and tlelightful rirvrom*, my kindly 
and patient interpreter, my scientific instrument-maker. 

So viewing his office and his work, I venture to oth'r to him 
some humble criticisms and suggestions. 1 wouhl ask him, above 
all in the interests of his own doctrine, to adhen^ to the w(*rd 
“ ^lotion ” (with or without Jhire) and to abandon the alternative 
‘‘ Space-Time (or S-T ”). Fur it almost inevitably mis- 
leads the reader (us it misled me) into thinking that to arrive 
at what is so named it is possible tf) procec<l by starting with 
Space and Time ,sej)arately (assuming them to b(* aln\*i<ly present 
or given to us) and tlien blending them in some way which is sym- 
bolized by a typographical hyphenation. That can only fail, for 
what is meant is not a blend of two separately apprehensible 
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elements. Space and Time, if apprehended separately, are so 
only after a wrongful and partially delusive extraction of them 
by which they are radically disnatured, from an undiscerptible 
unity, and though by their ragged edges and distorted constitution 
they betray the act of violence which lias torn them apart, they 
are not by themselves what they are together, and “ not all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men can ^nit Humpty Dumpty 
together again.” Tn their severalty they bear, indeed, a re- 
Bcmblance or analogy one to another indicative of a common 
source or of past intimate communion, but they cannot be re- 
dintegrated, and the attemi)t results in a clear misfit, a violent 
yoking together of disparate^i, not a vital union as of mind and 
body. Once disrupt “ Motion ” into Space and Time, and the 
torn tissues will never heal again. 

But, the bewildered reader may ask, how otherwise than by 
some such analysis can motion be “ expoimded ” at all ? Is motion 
(or its doctrine) simply to be swallowed whole, to be taken in um 
iatitifu or not at all ? The objection is serious, but not, I think, 
insuperable. I would meet it, or turn it, by reference to a 
process of mind which under similar circumstances we all practise. 
Mind makes its way by entrusting itself to the principle of what 
I may call compensating errors. Tnd(»ed, as 1 now see, the pro- 
cedure which 1 have just deprecated is a rough instance of it : 
in it wc first commit one open error and then endeavour — more 
or less successfully to correct it by committing a (or the) counter 
error, believing in the face of all proverbs, that two wrongs (if 
they are the right wrongs) do make a right. But there are better 
instances of this method, better because more obviously success- 
ful. However, this is scarcely the time to carry this matter 
further, and, once more, to do so would lead me back to the 
forbidden ground of “ theory of knowledge.” 

To sum up, my opinion is that Alexaiuler is here ou the 
track of something of very great value and that what he announces 
that he has found is really what he has been looking for and also 
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that without which men of science must hud themselves at a loss, 
hindered and hampered in their proper work. The elucidation 
of “ motion ” is a prime requisite in and for science : Motion is 
fundamental to all science and cannot wisely be left in its present 
obscurity. To that elucidation of its nature and position in 
Nature, Alexander lias made a contribution the value of which it 
is not easy to exaggerate, and I commend it to the continued 
serious examination of myself and others. In a word, though 
I cannot bring myself to call it true or even conceivable, I do 
not hesitate to say that in its proper character and sphere as a 
scientific hypotliesis, it is not only right, but the rightest with 
which I am acquainted. 

I feel fairly sun* that Alexander will regard this lestimonial 
as a Danaan gift, and will descry behind or beneath its specious 
exterior a fundamental dissent from his Metaphysics, and if he 
does he will assuredly not be mistaken. 1’h(‘re yawns between us, 
I regret to have to acknowledgi?, an immense chasm. Kveu if 
he accepted the terms of my eirenicon it coulil only be. with a 
vital equivocation on the part either or both of us. AVliat its 
terms mean to me oajinot bt* wliat they mean to him, and rice 
versa. For to him what he calls Motion ” is ats rcale or rvalis- 
simum, and to me it is an appearance, an unreality, a fiction or 
figment. 

Sure a.s I um of my ground, 1 turn with no hope of succe.ss to 
convince or convict him of error, yet 1 can .scarcely believe that 
his error is invincible and 1 hf»pe at least to win some support 
from the corotm amlilorum of our disc*us.sion. 
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IV.-^SCIEXCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

By L. J. Russell. 

Comte has pointed to the way in which the flamboyant spirit 
of man receives discipline through the ages. But Comte regarded 
man as an interloper projecting human nature erroneously into 
things ; and in consequence looked on the discipline as a matter 
of the progressive withdrawal of man's suggestions from the inter- 
pretation of nature. Human nature, however, is a part of the 
nature of things. It has been formed, or rather is in the course 
of formation, in the workshop of nature ; and the disciplinary 
process is an essential part of its formation. The fundamental 
thing is not the projection of man’s nature into the nature of 
things. The fundamental thing is the way in which man enters 
into nature, through his various activities, by making such 
demands of nature as Ins nature constrains him to make ; and 
the gradual fashioning of his nature, which results in a trans- 
figuration, is a matter of the disciplining of the.se demands 
through his attempts to force nature to realize them. He does 
not yet know what demands he ought to make : but his only 
way of discovering this is to make the demands hi.s own nature 
enjoins on him, endeavour to realize these demands in all their 
strictness in the concrete detail of nature, and thus submit them 
to the discipline that their own working out involves. In doing 
this he will be at once discovering the nature of things and 
fashioning his own nature. 

I. 

The paradox about the search for truth is, that man cannot 
seek for truth in a particular field until he has already some 
notion of what is likely to be true in general. 


u 
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It is a paradox with which every account of knowledge, 
whether it be theory of knowledge or history of science, ought 
to deal faithfully ; and yet it is so difficult to deal with that 
many are tempted to put it in the background, if not to deny it 
altogether. Plato and Kant knew' its full force, and were led by 
it into strange paths, to the great benefit of mankind. Plato 
suggested that the key lay somehow' in the direction of the idea 
that knowing must be a calling to mind of something already 
know'n, but partly forgotten. Kant put it more adequately w’hen 
he said that man must approach nature, not as a pupil, but as a 
judge, forcing nature to answ'er his questions. But neither 
Plato nor Kant met the full difficulty of tlie situation, which 
consists just in the fact that we can give no ultimate account of 
what is likely to be true in general. Our views about what is 
likely to be true, while they condition our search for truth in a 
particular field, are themselves modified by the truth we thus 
gain. Our feet cannot rest on solid earth while we put up our 
hands and touch the sky. There is no solitl earth under our 
feet. We must climb on our ow'n shoulders to reach the sky. 

The accounts, given by many w’riters on scientific investiga- 
tion, of the role of hypotheses, meet the situation partly, but not 
fully. For by restricting themselves to the procedure of tin* 
scientist within his special field, they tend to neglect one of th<* 
main problems, w’hich arises when w'e ask how' that special field 
w'as constituted ; a problem which is^not to be satisfactorily 
dealt w’ith by the hypothesis that science's jiroccdiin? is itself tin; 
result of a hypothesis. 

The coherence theory of truth, so far as it succeeds in keeping 
clear of idealist conclusions in metaphysics, comes closer to the 
situation, for the very reason that its field is wider, embracing 
all human aw’areness. It is thus clearly aw'are of the problem 
that arises wdien we endeavour to get into one view' the scientist’s 
search for truth, and the assertions made or implied by art, 
ethics and religion about the nature of the universe. As a result, 
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it ought not to be tempted to solve the problem by asserting 
the primacy or ultimacy of the presuppositions of either science 
on the one hand, or art, ethics or religion on the other. Yet, in 
fact, the advocates of the coherence theory almost invariably 
do the' latter; thereby missing the full nature of the problem 
the theory is meant to explain. 


U. 

We may best begin by a consideration of the nature of scientific 
investigation, endeavouring to show that in scientific investiga- 
tion something more than hypotheses is needed, and to iQdicate 
what more is needed. 

It is generally agreed that a purely passive attitude toward 
the world will never result in the discovery of truth. There 
must always be on the part of the inquirer an active questioning, 
and an active selecting of certain facts or aspects of the situation, 
as more likely than others to answer the questions. There are 
here two points, both of which must be taken with seriousness ; 
and a satisfactory theory of knowledge must not emphasize 
either to the detriment of the other. The two points are con- 
tained in the single statement, that investigation is guided and 
conditioned at every step by general points of view, which the 
investigation itself modifies. The first point separated from the 
second is, that always there must come from man himself some 
idea or question (which is always a leading question), before 
nature will tell him anything at all. Kantians will think at once 
of the Categories, and of the Ideas of Reason. The second point 
separated from the first is, that these ideas or suggestions or 
questions are never final. Scientists will think at once of the 
rdle of hypotheses ; and some will bring the Kantian Categories 
and Ideas (or rather the principles based on them) under this 
head. 

My own view is that the Kantian doctrine goes too far in 
meeting point one, and does not meet point two ; and that the 

h2 
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account of hypothesis in science as empirically interpreted goes 
too far in meeting point two, and does not meet point one. 1 
have no complete theory to meet both points. The accoimt I 
shall endeavour to give of “ demands ” as of the nature neither 
of ultimate principles nor of mere hypothesis attempts to rest 
on such examination of fact as I have been able to make. It is 
put forward rather as a programme for my own future investiga- 
tion than as a conclusion. It will seem no doubt to many to 
savour of compromise. How “demands ” themselves are possible, 
whence they arise, I do not know with any clearness. But the 
endeavour to meet both points does seem to me to lead to a view 
of the nature of knowledge and to open up problems. 

I begin with the first point ; and here it is necessary to insist, 
as against the empiricists in science, that the points of view, or 
leading questions, which are necessary for investigation, are not 
completely accounted for by saying that the facts “ suggest 
them, or that they have been suggested by past experience of 
fact. For in what way can experience or fact suggest anything ? 
Let us take an elementary example. Tiie early Greek philo- 
sopher, looking at the heavens, boldly declared that all is one. 
Why did the heavens suggest this oneness of things ? To a 
merely passive being the heavens (if capable of suggesting any- 
thing) would have suggested not merely this, but many other 
things as well. So no doubt they did. For indeed, when some- 
thing is said to be “suggested,” what happens is that of the 
many suggestions received, one is not only received, but acted 
on to the exclusion of the others. 

Whence comes the exclusion ? Nature does not “ suggest ” 
that things are self-consistent, and that two things which are 
self-contradictory cannot both be true. Nature often presents 
us with self-contradiction. She is continually suggesting to us 
that A is B and at the same time not B. It is we who “ suggest ” 
to nature that she is misleading us in this suggestion. Nature 
does not suggest to us that every effect results from one and only 
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one combination of conditions. She suggests all sorts of relations 
between effects and conditions. It is we who suggest to her the 
proper relation. Time after time she suggests that our sugges- 
tions are unfounded. We on our side are willing to modify 
some of our suggestions, but others we keep on making. 

We cannot then derive our questions and our suggestions 
straightway from experience of the past. 

III. 

The points of view, or leading questions, with which an investi- 
gator goes to nature, are of two kinds : which we may call hypo- 
these.s, and demands. It is nearer the tnith to say that hypotheses 
have been suggested by facts than to say this of demands. I 
shall endeavour in what follows to distinguish demands from 
hypotheses. 

(i) Hypotheses are of two kinds, which we may describe as 
special and general. In the first place, there is the tentative 
generalization which guides the investigator in his collection of 
facts in relation to a special problem. This, in any developed 
field, is dependent on a great number of pre^dous results, and on 
a great deal of technique already elaborated. We may take as 
illustration the case of any investigator, in a modern chemical 
laboratory, whose problem falls within the general field of chemical 
theory taken for granted as a whole. He does not begin to work 
on the facts with naked vision ; he sees his facts against a back- 
ground of specific chemical reactions, w'eighings, calorimetric and 
volumetric and spectroscopic determinations and w^hat not, 
investigated and theorized over in the past. His work seems to 
be essentially one of establishing correlations betw'een facts 
which he is enabled to discover and make precise just by means 
of the correlations he establishes betwr een them. This work of 
correlation seems to depend on his use of tentative generalizations, 
and these latter appear to be of the nature of a suggestion that 
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certain facts already discovered are of central signidcance in the 
field under investigation. 

(ii) The second kind of generalization which guides the 
investigator is wider, and forms a part of the basis of an entire 
special science, rather than the basis for a special problem within 
a special science. Take, for cicample, the conception of the 
organism as built up of cells, and the general conception of 
evolution ; or Newton’s laws of motion, the atomic hypothesis in 
chemistry, or the principle of the conservation of energy. All 
these are of' the nature of hypotheses ; but of such scope and 
importance that they are rather controlling and guiding hypo- 
theses, than hypotheses at the bar standing their trial, liut at 
the same time as they preside over their special sciences tlwTc is 
above their head a sword suspended, and even when not c*jm- 
pletely destroyed they are continually liable t;0 modification by 
the course of the investigation which they themselves guide and 
sustain. 

(iii) There is a third set of generalizations which guide* the 
investigator. They are so wide in their scope, so general in their 
nature, so tenaciously held to in the face of contrary evidence, 
that they seem to express something in man’s attitude t(j the 
facts rather than to express the mere facts themselv<?s. 

I call them demands. For, among their characteristics, two 
stand out. In the first place, they are anticipations ; they say 
more than nature tells. In this, of course, they are like hypo- 
theses. But, secondly, they are distinguished from hypotheses in 
being more truculent. They are challenges. They insist that 
things must be so, and challenge all comers to show, if things are 
not so, how this is possible. 

Some of these demands are logical in nature : as, for instance, 
the demand for consistency, non-contradiction, in things, or the 
demand that events shall bear out the principle of causality (or 
better, the principle of generalization). To the old question 
whether the so-called Laws of Thought are laws of thought or 
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characteristics of things I should reply that they are demands 
made by man about things. 

Some may be called, if you will, ©sthetic : as, for example, 
the demand for simplicity made in the 16th and 17th centuries 
(nature does nothing in vain, acts by the shortest paths), and the 
demand for economy, as shown, for instance, in the use of 
Occam’s razor, and in the attempts to reduce biology to chemistry 
and physics, and to reduce chemistry to physics. These are not 
only methodological principles for the safer regulation of our 
thoughts ; they are this only because they are something more, 
namely, demands we make of nature. 

Some can be called metaphysical : as, for instance, the demand 
for identity — i.e., the demand that what is real shall persist 
identical in spite of change, which is at the basis of atomism in 
])hysics and of !Mendelism in biology ; or the demand for con- 
tinuity, which when coloured by the demand for identity, seems 
to be at the basis of the principles of conservation of momentum, 
and of conservation of energy. 

I do not attempt to give a complete list of these demands ; 
I do not think such a thing is possible. I desire only to draw 
attention to them as different in character from hypotheses, 
whether special or general. 31. 3Ieyerson’s excellent books are a 
mine of information concerning the way in whicli they operate 
in determining the general hypotheses of the sciences, and thus, 
mediately, the special hypotheses (though his point of view is 
different from mine). 

I do not think there Is anything ultimate, or absolute, about 
these demands. While our attitude in regard to them is different 
from our attitude to hy^wtheses, yet, in the progress of know- 
ledge, they do undergo modification, although wc can rarely say 
that a demand is permanently given up by man. It is clear, 
for example, that man’s demands in relation to the simplicity 
of nature (which played so important a part in the 16th and 17th 
centuries) arc being strongly attacked by many thinkers at the 
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present day ; and the same is true of the demand for identity in 
the sense of a permanence which excludes change. So again, the 
demand that I have called the principle of generalization has in 
its expression received considerable modification in the last two 
centuries. Even the demand for non-contradiction has had a 
long history, showing progressive modification in our view as to 
what does, and what does not, constitute a violation of the 
demand. There are indeed pioneers of thought, voices crying in 
the wilderness, who would have us give up our demands for non- 
contradiction, and for order, in the Universe ; whether this 
heralds from afar off a new dawn is impossible at present to say. 
But any attempt to show that a demand can be done without is 
worthy of respectful consideration. Again, the contrary of this 
is often tme. Many of the most important advances in the history 
of thought are due to the reassertion, with greater strictness, of 
an old demand. I suppose, for example, that Einstein\s advance 
on the Newtonian Dynamics is largely the result of liis having, 
more strenuously than Newton, demanded that the principle of 
generalization should be met. The history of science, discerningly 
written, is full of such instances. 


IV. 

Thus man formulates <leman(ls ; his demands are not always 
met ; sometimes he i)ersists in them, sometimes lie changes them. 
But always some demands must be made. 

When, then, the early Greek, looking at the lieavens, declared 
boldly that all is one, he was expressing, not so mucli wliat he 
saw plainly in the heavens, as something which fitted in with a 
demand of his own nature. “ All is one ” expressed, not a fact 
of observation, nor a mere supposal or hypothesis, but a demand. 
He wanted unity, in spite of the multiplicity, the variety, the. 
change, in things; and he set about discovering wdiere the 
unity was. He insisted, in short, that whatever nature seemed 
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to suggest, she was really one. He did not (as the event showed) 
know exactly what he wanted, or in what sense he expected 
things to be one. But unless he had set about his task with this 
active insistence as a guide, he would have made no progress at 
all. Men ever since have been insisting that all things shall 
be one ; and have been discovering that nature partly accepts, 
partly rejects, such suggestions as they have been able to make 
to the question : One in what sense, what kind of one 1 

Not all men ; for some men have insisted (demanded) that 
she be many and not one ; and she has partly accepted, partly 
rejected, that suggestion too. 

This does not, I think, justify our speaking of nature as 
irrational,” as many Continental philosophers do ; all we are 
justified in concluding is that our knowledge is not yet sufficiently 
far advanced to enable us to sjiy what demands we ought to 
make. 

If tins view be right (and I am aware how much justification 
in detail it stands in need of) we arrive at a conception of know- 
ledge as involving demands, and an attempt to read the world 
in the light of these demands. There are several ]x>ints to be 
noted in this conception : - (fi) Man must make demands if he 
is to understand ; (h) but he does not know what demands he 
ought to make ; (c) his demands enable him partly to understand, 
and in the process they themselves get modified ; or, as w'e can 
most appropriately say, considering the nature of the whole 
process, they receive discipline : (^f) experience from this point 
of view is the process whereby man’s demands become disciplined. 
I do not attach any sanctity to man's demands. However 
])ersistent some of them may be, none of them is finally above 
modification. They are not arrived at by any process of intuition. 
They are none of them a priori, in Kant’s sense of universal and 
necessary. We can speak of them only because we see them 
operating in man’s attempts to understand the world. Again, 
it is right for the scientist to try to do without them so far as 
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he can. For only in this way can they receive proper discipline. 
But I do not see how the scientist can do without some 
demands. 

V. 

The demands I have so far mentioned are the ones the scientist 
as a nile makes, because he finds he can get guidance from them. 
There are, however, other demands which man in general makes, 
which he is not satisfied to lay altogether aside ; such as those 
which find expression in the old argument to God from design, 
in the argument that tliere must be some reason, some purpose 
in the universe, some end it is tending towards, in the view 
that man is a self-creator who has his own freeflom to win, in 
the argument that man’s life cannot be ended in this life, because 
if so it is meaningless. They are the demands made by man in 
connexion with his experiences in morality and religion. Man’s 
experiences in art seem to me to issue from and give rise to 
certain demands of the universe, of a ditferent character ; but 
that is a (question on which I am too conscious of ignorance. 
It was only by degrees that the scientist laid aside these tlemands 
in his investigations. Xor were they laid aside as by neglect. 
They were deliberately rejected after examination of their nature. 

It is difficult to estimate rightly the significance of modern 
science without some knowledge of the whole process by which 
in the 16th and 17th centuries the foundations of modern science 
were laid. It would be a mistake to suppose that those founda- 
tions were laid by any [jrocess of making unexamined assump- 
tions. They had to be won by hard fighting, through a long 
series of discussions. Nor were tlu)se discussions purely sciiMitific. 
They were philosophical, for they dealt with the general nature 
of knowledge, the general problem of methods of investigation, 
of the place of factual knowledge in knowledge as a whole, of 
the relation between mechanical causes and man’s moral nature. 
It is clear that the disputants believed themselves to be 
endeavouring to determine what general assumptions we ought 
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to make about the universe, if we are to hope to extend our 
knowledge by a gradual but sure process. The result, for the 
scientists of the second half of the 17th century, was a wholesale 
rejection (for scientific purposes) of attitudes toward the universe 
hitherto held, a distrust of many conceptions as referring to 
mere metaphysical entities (the phrase is used, e.g.^ by de Voider 
in his correspondence with Leibniz) and in many cases the 
acceptance of an outright nominalism. 

For the most part, in the latter part of the 17th century, 
there is a distinct tinge of caution among the scientists. They 
do not regard science’s assumptions or demands as exhaustive ; 
they regard the field of science as only one of the parts of reality ; 
but they do rogar<l those assumptions as fundamental within 
the field of science. This is a position of unstable equilibrium, 
as we see in the 1 8tli century, where the field of science is often 
widened to embrace all reality, and the deinands of science 
taken to express the ultimate and only characteristics of reality ; 
but I think the unstable position is the nearer to the truth. 
However that may be, it seems clear from the history of the 
process that if we take the assumptions which constituted modem 
science as of the nature of demands, we must regard them as 
disciplined demands. They liave been separated from other 
demands which man makes, after a carefid examination of their 
nature on general grounds ; and with them, so semtinized, the 
scientist goes forward, to use them as instruments for investiga- 
tion. As disciplined demands, accepted after a general scrutiny 
of man’s demands, they can be called philosophical results. As 
demands, they are liable to further modification by the investiga- 
tion which they themselves make possible. 

Thus (if our view is right) the general framework of any 
science has had to run tlie gauntlet of philosophical criticism by 
the scientists themselves, before it is accepted by the scientists. 
But once this examination is passed, the scientist is content, and 
goes forward to liis investigations, allowing his general frame- 
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work to be filled in by the facts (and so gradually modified) 
without subjecting each modification to philosophical analysis. 
He is sometimes content even, within his general framework, to 
have recourse to conceptions which seem self-contradictory, 
provided they promise temporary usefulness. 

Yet, w'henever the old framework seems inadequate, and a 
new framework has to be elaborated, the general philosophic 
analysis is once more performed, again by the scientist himself. 
We have witnessed this in the work on pure mathematics which 
was done in the second half of the 19th century ; in the modifica- 
tion of the Newtonian Dynamics ; we see the possibility of a 
further transformation in the problems raised by the work on 
radiation. We see this discussion of fundamental conceptions as 
a necessary adjunct to scientific investigation in the biological 
controversies regarding the points of view (d mechanism and 
vitalism, or regarding the relation between form and function, 
or the nature of evolution. Closer home, we find it in the 
attempts to found a science of psychology, or in the endeavours 
to create a science of pure phenomena, or in the attempt to get 
true conceptions for the investigation of so-called psychic 
phenomena. 

In all these cases the discussions turn on the (question of what 
demands it is proper to make ; in all, the discussions ca?. be 
called philosophical. Progress seems to consist in tlie making 
of more rigorous demands ; it results in the disciplining of the 
demands which hitherto man was satisfied to make. 

Thus, I suggest, the scientist turns philosopher perforce 
when it is a question of establishing a fundamental framework 
for a science, or of remodelling a fundamental framework which 
has proved inadequate. The scientist philosophizes only some- 
times. 

What, then, is the nature of the scientist’s philosophizing ? 

I have already said that man confronts the world with demands, 
not all of Vihich can be satisfied. Experience is the disciplining 
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of man’s demands, through the process of endeavouring to realize 
them. We do not know what demands we ought to make ; 
all perhaps we can say about truth is that the truth will satisfy 
all the sides of man’s nature which ought to be satisfied. 

The scientist’s philosophizing, then, is partly this : it is an 
attempt to formulate as clearly as possible a satisfactory view of the 
structure of the universe as a whole — t.e., to formulate disciplined 
demands, conditioned throughout by the scientist’s ulterior 
purpose of detailed investigation. His view must lead to prin- 
ciples which can be thrown into such a form as will serve for 
purposes of calculation : this is his dominant demand. He may 
conclude — many scientists do— that reality, while rejecting this 
demand, permits a man to work with it, who is content to 
renounce the hope of attaining, through science, to a knowledge 
of the nature of things. But if he does, he draws this conclusion 
as the result of an attempt to formulate demands about the 
nature of things. 

VI. 

What the scientist does, at certain crises of his history, the 
philosopher does always, with a wider reference. The philosopher 
is not concerned with getting a view which will serve for purposes 
of calculation. He has not the expert scientific knowledge 
necessary for this. He emphasizes the need for the truth to 
satisfy all the sides of man’s nature that ought to be satisfied ; 
and (among other things) he examines the scientist’s general 
results with this special aim in view. He examines also the 
other demands which the scientist has rejected, and tries to 
construct a satisfactory view as a result of this consideration of 
demands of all sorts. There is only one truth, and ^we have not 
attained it. Meanwhile, it is to be sought along diverse lines, 
in different spheres, in science, art, ethics and religion, let us say. 
Each of these makes its own demands of the universe, and the 
demands lead to divergent results. But the truth must satisfy 
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all our legitimate demands. Which are legitimate, we have to 
discover slowly and laboriously. And the search involves not only 
work along the divergent lines, but an attempt to form a system 
of demands which shall not conflict, and shall be able to be 
elaborated in detail in the various spheres, which udll then be 
different, but not divergent. 

Various types of philosopher co-operate in this complete task. 

(i) There is, in the first place, the systematic philosopher. The 
only way, in the end, of discovering what demands man ought to 
make, is to endeavour to understand things in the light of these 
demands. And this the systematic philosopher endeavours to 
do, proleptically. He bridges the gap between promise and 
fulfilment, and supposing reality actually to satisfy the demands 
we are constrained to make here aiul now, endeavours to see 
what that reality in reality is. He builds in Philosophy a 
Utopian Universe ; and his building has all tiie advantages, and 
all the defects, of the Utopia. 

This is an important part of the task of the discovery of 
truth, just as for the true understanding of social and x)olitical 
problems we must formulate our ideals, and construct them into 
Utopias. The subject is a very important one, and needs a 
special essay. We can only hint its importance here. 

The systematic philosopher who takes his constructed nniv .rst» 
as the real universe is, however, making a mistake. He is taking 
his Utopia as existent, and in consequence misunderstanding the 
function of L topias, philosophical or social. His real function lies 
in the light that his constructions throw on the demands that he 
is building with. It is a part of the wider task of the disciplining 
of demands. Those demands will be tested ultimately, not only 
in the Utopian field, but in the actual field of detailerl investigation 
and of concrete life. The systematic philosopher’s light is 
provisional. 

The systematic philosopher who regards his present demands 
as granted by the Universe can be called the Rationalist. Perhaps 
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most systematic philosophers have been Rationalists in this 
sense. 

(ii) The philosopher who is unwilling to risk this enormous 
task, or who feels it is premature (a mistake, as we have seen, for 
the task must be continually undertaken) may pursue another 
path. He may devote his energies to analysing and understanding 
the demands involved in those sides of man’s nature which the 
scientist leaves on one side ; and may, without coming to grips 
with science, endeavour to discipline these latter demands through 
insight into man’s artistic, moral and religious life. That within 
ethics itself, within religion, we have a process of the disciplining 
of demands similar to the process within science, can I think be 
made out by detailed consideration. That the same must be 
said within art is implied in the view of this paper, though I 
have not the knowledge necessary to see clearly here. This 
process at any rate I take as the clue to the possibility of develop- 
ment in art, ethics and religion alike ; and the criterion of the 
distinctness of a sphere of human activity (art, or ethics, or 
religion) seems to me to be, whether, within the sphere as 
attempted to be marked off, such a progress in the disciplining 
of demands can be seen. Art, this view implies, is a genuine 
sphere of human activity, if its material and its activities con- 
stitute a sphere within which human beings over the ages can 
find satisfaction in the progressive di.sciplining of demands 
through their application witliin the sphere. Tlie various forms 
of necromancy are not genuine spheres of human activity just 
because this disciplining of demands is not exhibited in them. 

The various spheres as so defined «are not entirely separate ; 
just as in the case of science, so in their case, the disciplining of 
demands is partly a matter of a consideration of the place of these 
demands in relation to all the demands man makes of the universe. 

(iii) The philosopher wlio is rather critical than constructive 
may devote his attention to those demands which the scientist 
has chosen as legitimate. He will examine the scientist’s general 
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results, in order to discover precisely what demands are being 
implied, and he will bring these results to a close scrutiny in the 
light of the whole nature of man. Or he may investigate a 
similar problem in relation to art, ethics or religion. 

Whatever task the philosopher essays, he should be in full 
agreement with the scientist on certain points — (a) Only legiti- 
mate demands can be satisfied ; (6) we can only know what 
demands are legitimate by explicating the universe in detail by 
their help ; (c) there cannot be a view which is true in philosophy 
and in the end unworkable in science. Nor can there, 1 think, 
in the end, be a view which is tnie in science and untrue in 
philosophy. 

There is a difference of emphasis between the philosopher 
and the scientist. The philosopher sees the risk involved in 
leaving possibly legitimate demands aside, whereas the. scientist 
sees the risk of incorporating possibly illegitimate demands. 
The scientist seeks the minimum, the ])hilosopher often the 
maximum, in the way of demands. The contrast between Occam’s 
razor and the Will to Believe puts the difference in its .sharpest 
form. Both scientist and philosopher are necessary. Xeither by 
himself can get the truth. The truth lies far ahead, and we 
must pursue it in all the ways. In the end the truth will be one 
only, satisfying all the .sides of the nature of man as constituted 
in that happy epoch (if it ever arrives) ; for the man of that 
epoch will have had his demands disciplined and .sifted. 

Whether there is any end for truth to be in, I cannot say. 
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V.— THE DYNAMIC ASPECT OF NATURE. 

By G. Dawes Hicks. 

I. — Force, in the popular acceptation of the term, not a subjective 
phemmemn ; nor II, exclusively based upon physiological 
conditwns. III. — Force and energy in the physical world. 

Matter and Force inseparable, IV. — Modern atomic theories 
and the concept of energy, V. — General Theory of Relativity 
and the Forces of Nature, 

I. 

Forty ycjirs ago a somewhat lively controversy was being waged 
as to tlie exact significance of the term ‘‘force” in physical science. 
Some physicists, notably in this country Tait, of Edinburgh, 
maintained that there was no such objective reality as “ force,” 
that the term “ force ” was merely a convenient name for express- 
ing a ce^ain rate of change, the rate of change of momentum, 
understanding by “ momentum ” the product of the mass moving 
into the velocity with whicli it moves. “ Force” ought no more 
to be regarded as an actual fact than the bank rate of interest 
(be it two, three or four jier cent.) ought to be looked upon as 
a sum of money, or than the birth-rate of a country ought to 
be looked upon as the actual group of children born in a year.* 
That the protest which this contention embodied had a certain 
measure of justificatipii majr be. at once conceded. The way 
in which the terna “ force ^^®.d oonie to be employed in physical 
science was no less a scandal than- the ^yvay in which the term 
“ faculty,” .against which Locke ktveighed, had come to bo 

* Nature, VQL^xiv, p.'459 and Recent' Advances in Physical Science^ 

p. 338 aqq. 
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employed in psychology. “ Accelerating force,” “ centrifugal 
force,” “ polarizing force,” “ vital force,” and a host of others, 
were freely spoken of as though they were substantive powers, 
performing functions in the world similar to those performed 
by the spirits and deities of primitive cultures. Too frequently 
it had become the fashion to fall back upon these occult agencies 
for explanation of natural events when other explanation failed — 
a mode of procedure which reached perhaps its culmination in 
Herbert Spencer’s First Principles^ where “ Force ” appears as 
“ the ultimate of iiltimates ” -a sort of almighty potentate, 
directing from without the affairs of the universe. 

Nevertheless, I doubt wdiether it has evc^r been [)ossible for 
the physicist to adhere consistently to the use of the term “ force ” 
as signifying “ the rate of change of momentum ” or ” tlie rate 
of doing w'ork per unit of length.” Tait himself did not succeed 
in doing so. While insisting witli peculiar vehemence uj)on the 
definition just quoted, he is constantly to be found making use 
of the term in the very sense w’hich he deprecates. Following 
Newton, he attributes to “ force ” any change w hether in the 
direction or in the rate of motion of a body, lie asserts that 
” the longer a given force acts the greater wWl be, the change of 
momentum which it i)roduces,” and in reference to a certain 
force acting through a certain distance,” he speaks of the possi- 
bility of calculating how^ much work it will do. That is to say, 
within the compass of a few pages “ force ” is declared, on tlie 
one hand, to be the agent which does work, or changes the rate 
of motion,* and, on the other hand, to be the rate at which some 

* CJf. Thomson and 'I’ait s Salnral Phitowtphyt vol. i, § 183. “ Force 
is any cause whicli tends to alter a bwly^s natural state of rest or of uniform 
motion in a straight line.” Force, it is said, ” is wholly expended in the 
Action it produces,” and “ may be of divers kiiuLs, as pressure, or gravity, 
or friction, or any of the attractive or n;pulsivc actions of cJectricity, 
magnetism, etc.” And again (§ 18ii), “ the tneasure of a force is tho quantity* 
of motion it produces in unit of time.” 
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other agent does the work or changes the rate of motion. It is 
little short of nonsense to plead in excuse that in the former case 
the term “ force ’* is merely a convenient symbol employed to 
shorten what would otherwise be a cumbrous mode of expression. 
As an affair of terminology it matters not at all whether the term 
be used in the one sense or in the other. What does matter 
is that if the latter usage be adopted it shall not be assumed 
that the reality of that which had been denoted by the former 
has been thereby disposed of. No gain to accuracy, the sirie qud 
nan, as Tait affirms, of all science, can accrue by confusing that 
which is measured with a way of measuring it. 

In point of fact Dr. Broad is, I think, clearly right in denying 
that anyone “ ever does mean, or ever has meant, by ‘ force ’ 
rate of change of momentum.”* No doubt the perceptive 
experience from w’hich the scientific concept of “ force ” was 
originally derived can be safely said to be the familiar experience 
of the initiation of movement by us as living beings. The 
primitive representation of such a situation is crudely anthropo- 
morphic ; the agency is taken to be the agency of the conscious 
subject. By degrees, however, what may fairly enough be called 
the mechanical side of the transaction is distinguished from the 
subjective aspect. The latter comes to be regarded as that in 
which intention or purpose is prevailingly manifested, while the 
former comes to be closely connected with bodily effort, the 
change produced being vaguely thought of as the overcoming 
of resistance by muscular energy. 

On the strength of considerations such as these Professor 
Tait contended, as so many others have done, that the experience 
of strain or tension is purely a subjective phenomenon, that we 
have no warrant for supposing that strain or tension is a real 
property of physical nature. To vision the universe appears to 
be filled with light and colour, although reason, as he thought, 


* Scientific TJumght, p. 162. 
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convinces us that what we understand by brightness, etc., does 
not exist outside our minds, that the sensation of colour is sub- 
jective, the only difference possible between different so-called 
lays of light outside the eye being simply in the extent, form 
and rapidity of the vibrations of the luminiferous medium. In 
like manner, so he would have us conclude, when the muscular 
sense induces us to believe that the body is exerting power, as in 
pushing and pulling, or when we resist the impetus of a gust of 
wind, we ought to guard ourselves from the anthropomorphism 
of attributing the strain or tension which we feel to the external 
world. When the earth attracts, as we say, a stone, it cannot 
be conscious of exerting effort, nor can the stone be conscious of 
being pulled. 

So far as secondary qualities are concerned I have tried to 
show on more than one occasion* that the doctrine which this 
distinguished scientist accepted as indisputable will not bear the 
test of critical scrutiny. I have tried to show, further, that a 
perfectly intelligible and coherent account of the process of 
perception can be given when colours, sounds, etc., are regarded 
as characteristics of natural objects, and that strong reasons cun, 
in fact, be furnished for holding that they are characteristics of 
natural objects. If they are, then obviously the analogy which 
Professor Tait sought to constitute makes for a conclusion very 
different from that which he, in common with numerous other 
writers, would have us draw. He committed, it seems to me, 
the fallacy of assuming that because vibratory motions give rise 
to, or condition, our acts of perceiving colours and sounds, these 
vibratory motions must be the equivalents in the external world 
of the colours or sounds which we perceive. But that docs not 
follow — ^not, at least, until the possibility has been ruled out that 
both vibratory motions and sense-qualities may be comprised 
in a natural object, the former conditioning the occurrence of 

* See t,g,. Proceedings, N.S., vol. zvii, p. 318 sgq,, and p. 434 9qq, 
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the act of perception, the latter forming part of the content 
perceived. And what I am desirous first of all of maintaining on 
the present occasion is that, because we become aware of strain 
or tension through muscular sensibility, it likewise does not 
follow that the strain or tension of which we are aware must be 
subjective in character. 

Let me dwell for a moment upon the analogy to which I 
have been alluding. As it is requisite to distinguish the act of 
perceiving a colour from the colour perceived,^ so it is requisite 
to distinguish the act of perceiving a strain from the strain per- 
ceived, or, as Dr. Broad expresses it, our feeling of strain from the 
strain which we feel. Manifestly it is absurd to identify “ force ” 
with the feeliyig of strain, for in no sense in which we use the 
term ‘‘ force ” can the feeling of strain be said to be a “ force.” 
But we are no more debarred on that account from maintaining 
that the strains which we perceive or feel are “ forces,” or indica- 
tions of ** forces,” than we are debarred from asserting that the 
content which we perceive when gazing at a certain object is 
blue because the act of perceiving it is not blue. Here I cannot 
do better than borrow Dr. Broad’s illustration. Unless after 
the manne’’ of Plato or Fechner we suppose the heavenly bodies 
to have minds or souls it is clearly ridiculous to imagine that 
the sun is conscious of a strain when it pulls the earth. It 
is ridiculous, as Dr. Broad says, not because the sun could not 
be exposed to a strain, but because, presuming it to have no mind, 
it could not be conscious of anything, and not, therefore, conscious 
of a strain. Consequently, there is no incongruity in describing 
“ forces ” as the sort of entities which we become aware of in 
and through our perception or feeling of strain or effort, nor in 
asserting that physical bodies, such as the s\m, are influenced 
by and exert “ force ” in this sense. In other words, there is 
no more reason for identifying tension or strain with the conscious- 
ness of it than for identifying colours or sounds with^the conscious- 
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ness of those colours or sounds. Not only so. Dr. Broad presses, 
I think successfully, the further point that on the view one is 
opposing it would be no less unreasonable to say that a physical 
body, such as the earth, is round or rotates, than to say that it 
is subject to the strains or stresses which are what w’e ordinarily 
mean by “ forces.” For the concepts which we form of roundness 
or of rotation are after all grounded u|)on the particular instances 
of these universals which we apprehend through means of sight 
and touch. Witlioiit sense-experience of round objects the 
meaning of tlie term roundiiess w'ould be as completely hidden 
from us as the meaning of the term blueness is hid(h?n from a 
man born bliml. “ The person who uses the argument a])out 
the sun not feeling strains, as an objection to the view that the 
feeling of strain is the sensational experience which gives a 
meaning to the concept of force, may,” writes ])r. Broad, be 
invited to consider the following parallel argument : ‘ How can 
the concept of roundness be basecl on our sense-perceptions of 
sight and touch when the earth, whicli can ncith(‘r see nor feel, 
is admitted to be round ( ’ ” And, as he says, “ the answer, of 
course, is that the earth has the sort of [)roperties which we have 
become acquainted with by seeing ami feeling, and that it doe^ 
not need to see or feel in oriler to have those pro|)erties.” Just, 
then, as the earth has the properties of being round r.nd of 
rotating without being conscious that it has them, so it may be 
subject to forces of which it is not conscious, and these forces 
may be the sort of entities of which we become aware in and 
through our perceptions or feelings of strain.* It is, in short, a 
gross blunder to confuse “ force ” with the awareness of force. 

I should be prepare<l, indeeil, to carry the argument further, 
and to dispute altogether the legitimacy of conceiving the mind 
or the “ self ” as being either 8u)>ject to strain, in the sense in 
which that term is used of material things, or as putting forth 


♦ Op, cil,, p. 163. 
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energy. The doctrine that in what is called the “ will ” there 
is to be found the prototype of what is ordinarily meant by 
“ force,” and that even in mature experience the “ will ” is the 
one and only “ force ” with which we are immediately acquainted 
has long been current in certain modes of philosophizing. “ In 
willing,” we are often told, “ we feel that we are active ; we are 
aware of exerting energy, and we know it directly.” The so- 
called “ sense of effort ” is accordingly pointed to as the essential 
factor in volition, and this is supposed to yield the infonnation that 
the “ ego ” is pre-eminently the seat of force, which o])erates upon 
what is contained in the realm of the “ non-ego ” and initiates 
changes therein. Nothing, it has been said, sooner brings home 
to one the poise and counterpoise between self and nature than 
the attempt to shut a door against a furious wind.* If, however, 
the “ self ” he regarded as in this sense an efficient agent there 
still remains the task of sliowing how, in that case, the conscious 
subject comes to be aware of itself as this agent. And not only 
has that task not been fulfilled, but I think we may safely predict 
it never will be. It has, for instance, been contended thati 
while it is in the act of willing that the self has existence, yet the 
self is cognized as a self only in so far as there is a felt opposition 
of the muscles to its activity. In the experience of voluntary 
movement, so it api)ears to be thought, there is supplied a pure 
inner perception both of the body and of the mental agent that 
operates through means of the body ; and, somehow, in the duality 
of will-force and muscular resistance, out of which self-conscious- 
ness is supposed to spring, the ego is revealed to itself as the 
originator of the act through which it becomes know'n.f But can 
a shred of evidence be furnished of our having any consciousness, 
even the vaguest, of a situation such as is here depicted ? Can 
we, indeed, form so much as an intelligible conception of the 

♦ Martincau, A Study of Religion, vol. i, p. 199. 

t (Euvrea inedites de Maine de Biran, tome i, p. 204 sqq. 
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activity of the self being opposed by the resistance or the organic 
inertia of the muscles ? In spite, however, of an assumption so 
extraordinary, it has to be admitted’*^ that the contraction of the 
muscles is due to the stimulus of the efferent nerves, and then it 
is alleged that the volitional force acts upon the latter, although 
the awareness of such force only arises through the kinaesthetic 
sensations attendant upon the muscular contraction. So that, 
according to this account, it turns out after all that tlie “ sense 
of effort is no revelation of will-force, but that the supposed 
revelation is, as Mr. Bradley would have said, “ an intellectual 
construction ” which may quite w’ell evince itself as “ a thorough 
misinterpretation ’’ of the facts.f Or, to take a less crude mode 
of dealing with the matter, it has been contended that in all 
voluntary activity there is, in Professor Baldwin’s phraseology, 
“ an earlier fiat than the will to move, and that is the fiat of 
attention to the particular idea of movement ’’ ; that, in truth, 
even in muscular exertion, the real “ elTort " is to be found in 
“ attending ” to the idea. Without seeking to unearth the 
mysteries covered by the term fiat,“ I will content myself 

* Ibid., p. 212. 

t In the prcrfCMit iiistaiii'e it is easy to show tliat it in a niisintrrprctation 
of the facts. JX* liiran nr^'ucs that we come to (iistinjLOiish voluntary action 
from instinctive or involuntary movements on account of the unique 
character of the kimesthetic .sensations attemlanl ujxai the foriiKT. In 
the case of involuntary movements, the kin.-esthetit; sensations liave a 
passive character which reflects the mofle of their origin ; in the caao 
of voluntary movements, on the other hand, the kinsesthetic sensationa 
take on a character of " redupliealif»ir' wherehy we are enabled to be 
conscious of (a) th(3 inertia of the museh's, and {b) the volitional force 
which causes their contraction. Hut (i) there is, in fa<‘t, no such diilcrenoo 
between kinscsthetii; sensations in the two ciises ; (ii) confessedly muscular 
contraction comes aljout through nervous impulsts and if there he resistance 
on their part it must be to tlie.scr impulses ; and (iii) inuseular movement is 
certainly taken by the conscious subject, in the great majority of caseB, 
not to be opposed to what seems to him to >>e his volitional activity bui 
to be part of it. 
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Yidth urging two considerations : (a) Apart from the circumstance 
that the “ feeling of effort ” is not always present in voluntary 
attention, careful observation has brought to light the fact that 
in cases where it is present attention usually starts before the 
feeling of effort ” mak(is its appearance, and that when the 
process of attending attains its highest degree of efficiency the 
“ feeling of effort ” dies away. One would conclude, therefore, 
that so far from being a condition of attention it is rather a con- 
•comitant, more or less variable, of the procass, and that it by no 
means belongs to its essence. (6) It is evident,! think, that the 
■content we are aware of in the experience described as the “ feeling 
of effort ” is composite in character. It involves certainly the 
awareness of a subjective motive and the idea of an objective 
change to be produced. The direct experience which we may 
legitimately assume as lying at its basis is no doubt that which 
througli kinaesthetic sensations we obtain of what is happening 
in contracted muscles, stretched ligaments, and so on.* When 
these constituents are removed, we may well inquire, with Bradley, 
what is left of the consciousness of effort put forth ? In short, I 
cannot see that the content of which in these experiences we are 
aware gives us any direct information of the condition of ourselves 
in such awareness, for we have no more reason for thinking that 
the consciousness of strain or effort is itself a condition of the 
strain or effort than we have for thinking that the consciousness 
of blue is a condition of blue being there in front of us.f 


* W. Janies, Collected Emiys and Reviews, p. 151 sqq., and Principles 
of Psychology, chapter xxvi. Cf Bergson, Essai sur les donnees, p. 16 sqq. 

t Cf my paper on “ The Nature of Willing ” [Proceedings, N.S., 
vol. xiii, pp. 57-58), where I have sought to show that, from what we aro 
Able to lay down concerning the development of self-consciousness, it is 
readily explicable how the effort or strain of which we are conscious has 
come, in our mature experience, to wear for us the appearance of self- 
activity. 
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Let me not be misiinilerstood. Nothing could be farther 
from my purpose than to imply that willing is not an active 
process. Every state of mind, be it of the cognitive or of the 
conative type, is, I should agree, essentially a state of activity. 
None the less, it seems to me a manifest error to assimilate 
mental activity to that kind of activity which we ordinarily 
ascribe to material things, to suppose that “ feeling and cog- 
nition operate as psychical forces wliich are analogous to [)hysical 
forces, except that the latter involve spatial relations.”* For, 
on the one hand, the mental life, the psychical continuant (in 
Dr. Johnson’s phraseology), is obviously not made Uf), as a 
material body is, of discrete particles in various conditions of 
agitation. A rough illustration may be j^ermissible. When a horse 
pulls a cart, we speak of the horse as active, as exerting force, 
meaning that the initiation of the cart’s movement is due to the 
horse's pull. But we cannot j)oint to separable entities in the 
stream of mental process, one of which may thus be said to act 
and the other to be. acted upon. Psychical causality, assuming 
we are justified in using that expression, is at any rate causality 
of a kind very different fnmi that of ]»hysical causality. And, 
on the other hand, the relation of the mental act to i^s object in 
no way involves that the object is exposed to any exertion of 
force or energy on the j)art of the mind. The object is n ithcr 
attracted nor repelled, nor, so far as is discoverable, in any way 
affected, by an act of a])prehension directed ujmui it. In volition, 
it is true, the mental act culminates, or may do, in the conversion 
of a faciendum into a factum, but the actual conversion is effected 
by the bodily and other physical mechanism. In short, there is 
no evidence either of one mental state acting upon another 
mental state or of the mind acting upon matter in a manner at 


♦ W. E. Johnson, Logic, Part iii, p. 104. Cf, Proceedings, N.S., vol. x,* 
1910, p. 269 sqg. 
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all analogous to that in which one physical entity acts, or appears 
to act, upon another physical entity. 

II. 

Thus far our argument has been directed to making good the 
position that “ force *’ or “ energy,” as ordinarily understood, 
is invariably something of which we are conscious, and is wrongly 
taken to be something either iiilierent in or cliaracterizing the 
mental life itself. But, even if this jx^sition be sound, it does not, 
of course, necessarily follow that what we are in such experiences 
conscious of is a veritable constituent, as it appears to be, of 
physical reality. For our apprehension is liable in various ways 
to error, and although we may have excludcxl the possibility that 
the error, if in this case there is one, is due to the importation of 
a subjective feature into the content of what we take to be the 
physical world, we have not excluded the possibility of our having 
from other reasons misinterpreted what is presented to us. I 
shall attempt presently to point to positive grounds for thinking 
that we are not in this connexion misinterpreting the facts ; 
but, before proceeding, it will be well to say something in reference 
to an objection that may at this stage be pressed. 

“ Granted that * force ’ or ‘ energy ' is a content cognized 
and not a condition of psychical existence as such, yet it may 
still be tnie,” so it might be urged, “ that ‘ force ’ or ‘ energy,* 
as thus cognized, is a purely bodily phenomenon, and that except 
where physiological processes are in operation is not present in 
nature.” Now, it has, no doubt, at once to be admitted that, in 
the experience of tension or strain, what through kinsesthetic 
sensations we are immediately conscious of is usually a series of 
happenings or occurrences in the muscles, tendons and other 
tissues of the body. But these are, of course, material stnictures, 
parts of a complex material system, which is in its turn a part 
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of the immense material system with which physical science is 
concerned. Those physiologists who, like Dr. Haldane, insist 
that the living organism is not merely a physical and chemical 
mechanism would not question the truth of the proposition that 
I the contraction and relaxation of muscular tissue is due to the 
j strains and stresses in the constituent fibres of which it is 
; composed. Even though relaxation and contraction as they 
^ occur in living tissue are subject to guidance and control of a 
special kind, yet the mechanism by means of which such relaxation 
or contraction is effected differs, it would be conceded, in no 
essential way from the mechanism of inorganic substances. 
Compress a liquid or a compressible solid, and you are conscious of 
its exerting a force of expfinsion which decreases as the compres- 
sion is allowed to decrease. Stretch between your two hands an 
elastic band, and you are conscious of its exerting a force of con- 
traction which likewise decreases as the extension is allowed to 
decrease. I can find no more ground for supposing that these 
strains and stresses arc intra -organic plienomenaand not properties 
of the things they appear to be properties of than for supposing 
that the movements of tlie things in question are not their own 
movements but movements of ours in respect to tliem. It is true 
that strains and stresses cannot be apprehended through the 
organ of sight, while movement can be. Yet, what of chat ? 
While no one need be concerned U) dispute the trem(*ndou.« part 
played by vision in the building up of our knowledge, it \vould 
be attributing to it m\ altogether extravagant pre-eminence 
over the otlier senses to regard it as having a mono]HjIy in revealing 
the characteristics of the external world. Were our experience 
limited to visual experience, even though supplemented by 
hearing and organic sensation, the objective scene might present 
for us a panorama of successive appearances (though I do not 
think it wDuld) ; but, without the experience of pressure and 
resistance, we should assuredly obtain no conception of either 
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matter or causality. I agree with Mr. Bradley that the experience 
of resistance is a secondary product and that it is absurd to find 
in resistance the one manifestation of reality but the fact that 
it is not the sole manifestation of reality does not prevent it 
from contributing its share to that manifestation. And it is, 
I take it, certain that visual apprehension would be a vastly less 
ejfficient mode of cognizing than it actually is had it not been 
developed on the basis of the experience acquired through motor 
and muscular sensibility. 

The supposition that what we are cognizant of as “ force ” 
or “ energy ” is confined to organic phenomena would, it seems 
to me, necessitate a theory of vitalism, cruder and more unten- 
able than any hitherto suggested. The advocates of a “ vital 
force ” or “ vital principle ” have not hesitated to make use of 
physical and chemical explanation of physiological processes so 
far as they could ; they have invariably taken for granted, 
namely, that the ‘‘ forces ” and “ modes of energy,’* differentiated 
by the physicist, are actually operative in organic structures 
and acc('unt for a great number of the processes wliich these 
structures exhibit. Their contention has been that over and 
above these there is an autonomy of the living organism which is 
not physically explicable. And, consequently, they have assumed 
the presence in the living organism of a non-physical influence 
which co-ordinates, regulates and guides the chemical and physical 
processes. Dr. Haldane’s criticism of this viewf will be sufii- 
ciently familiar, and I am not now concerned to discuss it. 
But its difficulties, already formidable, would surely be enhanced, 
and its imphysiological character be made at once apparent, 
if it were understood to imply that what we are conscious of as 


* Appea/ranice and RecdUy, second edition, pp. 116 and 225. 
t for example, Mechanism, Life and Personality, p. 24 sqq. 
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stress and strain is, in truth, rightly attributable to “ vital force ” 
alone and wrongly extended by us to processes in the inorganic 
world. 

III. 

There is, of course, no direct way of proving that strain and 
stress as we are conscious of them are actual factors of physical 
nature any more than there is a direct way of proving that colours 
and sounds are. We can but proceed indirectly, first by showing, 
if we can, that other and alternative modes of explaining their 
presence in experience are unsatisfactory and then by attempting 
to show tliat those physical theories which either assume or 
are compatible with the objective reality of these factors are on 
the whole more coherent and true to fact than those which are 
incompatible therewith. 

That the conception of force is not ultimately a very imj>ortant 
one in mechanics, and that the main advantage of retaining it 
there is for the purpose of making general statements is no doubt 
true,* and is not in the least surprising. The fundamental law 
of mechanics, which states how masses move under the influence 
of given forces, is, as Professor Weyl expresses it, simply a blank 
schema, which acquires a concrete content only when ilie concept 
of force apjjearing in it is filled in by physics. “ The unh»rtunate 
attempts which have been made to dcveloj) mechanics into an 
independent science have not,’’ lie says, “ been able to help 
themselves out except by converting the fundamental law into 

* C. 1>. liroad, Scieittijic Thought, p. 1B7. ** You may regard the laws 
of motion as l)eing expressed by equations, with force on one side and rate 
of change of momentum on the other. You may regard t he special laws of 
nature as being expressed by equations, with forces on one side and the 
special configurations, electric charges, magnetic properties, etc., of the Inxlies 
you are dealing with, on the other. Thus you might jus*: as well express 
the facts by a single set of equations, directly connecting the configurations, 
charges, etc., with the change of momentum, and drop the mention of force- 
altogether.** 
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the merely verbal statement that force signifies mass x accelera- 
tion.”* On the other hand, in any particular sphere of physical 
phenomena, such as that of electrostatics, the investigator is, 
he urges, confronted with the fact of force, and sees how it is 
determined from the phase-quantities, charge and field, according 
to a definite law. Assuming that what we directly observe is 
the motion of matter, it is, he insists, only this entire network 
of theoretical considerations that is susceptible of experimental 
proof. 

Modern physics takes its rise, I suppose it may be said, from 
Faraday’s striking and characteristic conception of “lines of 
force.” Profoundly influenced by the atomic theory of Bosco- 
vich, Faraday’s mind was imbued with the idea that the space 
surrounding a body was filled with what he named the “ force ” 
which that body could communicate to other bodies ; and he 
clearly enunciated the view, upon which in recent years Professor 
Whitehead has so strongly insisted, that an atom is not confined 
to the infinitesimal portion of space where its material is supposed 
to be, but that it extends wherever its action extends. In his 
great paper “ On Static Induction, ’’f he concentrated attention 
on the dielectric, the non-conducting medium surrounding electric 
circuits, and localized the phenomena that occurred mainly in it, 
not in the conductors as it had been customary to do. He pictured 
the space surrounding electric and magnetic bodies as filled with 
“ lines of force,” resembling those revealed by iron filings in the 
presence of a magnet, each “ line of force ” being conceived as a 
closed curve that at some part of its length passed through the 
particular magnet or electro-magnet in question. And a “ line of 
force ” could be regarded as forming the axis of what he named 
a “ tube of force,” which was so constituted that the product of 

* Baum, Zeit, Materie, 4te Aufl., p. 60. 

t Experifuental Besearches, vol. i, p. 360 8^. 
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its cross-section into the magnetic force was constant along itff 
entire length. There cannot be the least doubt that to Faraday 
at any rate these lines and tubes of force involved that stress and 
strain were objectively real, and as such fundamental aspects of 
nature. His truly epoch-making discovery of the action of 
magnetism upon light-rays enabled him, as he put it, to 
** illuminate ” the lines of magnetic force. 

Then came later, and through the labours of many investi- 
gators, the development of the doctrine of energy, anticipated in 
some measure by Faraday’s reiterated belief that “ the various 
forms under which the forces of matter arc made manifest have 
one common origin.” It was partly due to the circumstance 
that the steam-engine was coming into general use, and to 
recognition of its value as being proportional to the work it could 
do — in other words, the distance through which it could move 
a body against a definite amount of resistance - that, in England 
at any rate, the term energy ” came to be substituted for the 
term “ force ” in many of the senses that Faraday had employed 
the latter term. Energy was ch'fined as the power of doing 
work, in whatever that power may consist,” and work as a trans- 
ference of energy from one system to another. »So soon as 
potential energy (which, by the way, Helmholtz had !iatncid 
Spaymkrafl) had been distinguished from kinetic enenjfv (fir^t 
definitely by Raiikiiie in 185*1), the j)rinciple of the conseivatioa 
of energy could be formulated a prineiplc which (/lerk Maxwell 
declared to be “ the one generalized statement which is found to 
be consistent with fact, lu^t in one physical science only, but in 
all.” Wliile, then, Faraday, conceived of electric and magnetic 
forces as jiervading the space surrounding electric or magnetic 
bodies, Clerk Maxwell likewise conceived of energy, that by which 
the bodies in question could do work, as per\ading this space, 
or, in some way, stored up in it. Probably lie reasoned in some 
such wise as this. A body, wc say, is acted upon by a force. 
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and in consequence moves so as to acquire energy. But there 
is as little ground for thinking that this energy is given to it 
immediately, without reference to the intervening space, as there 
is for thinking that the force acts at a distance. If, therefore, 
the energy must enter from the surrounding space, the energy 
may (piite well be in the space ; and it may be assumed would 
have been there even though there had been no body to be acted 
upon. That a body is acted upon indicates, in other words, 
that either moving through or stored u[) in the space of its vicinity 
there is energy, ready to be imparted to it. Thus, Maxwell was led 
to in([uire as to the amount of energy there was in the space sur- 
rounding electric and magnetic systems, and as to its distribution ; 
furthermore, he was enabled to determine the relation between 
the quantity of energy and the force that was being exerted. 
Not only so. He showed how it was ]K)ssible to n^duce all electric 
and magnetic phenomena to stresses and motions of a material 
medium, the fornuT being energy of the potential type, existing 
in the form of some sort of strain in the medium, the latter being 
of the kinetic type, energy of translation. In order, however, 
that either kind of energy should move from one body to another, 
or from particle to particle of the same body, it was requisite 
that both kinds should be present. Only when the strain of the 
medium had. so to speak, been relaxed could the energy be set 
ill motion. And on investigating the rate at which the energy 
thus set in motion would travel in a particular case — that, namely, 
in which the electrical distiubances were of an alternating 
character - he discovered that it coincided with the rate at which 
light- waves travel, and w'as thus led to formulate the modem 
electromagnetic theory of light. 

Physicists, as Mr. Bradley would have said, know their own 
business, and when they insist upon the necessity, for their 
purpose, of distinguishing force and energy, it would be ridiculous 
for the philosopher to raise any question. Obviously if force is 
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to be deRned as the change of momentum of a body considered 
as depending ii])on its position relative to other bodies it is some- 
thing very different from that which is expressed by J 
mv X V, not m x Force, in this sense, is, for example, not 
conserved ; on tlie contrary it is perpetually appearing and 
disappearing. Indeed, even when force is taken to be “that 
which alters tlie motion of a body,” it is still true that it is not 
identical witli what the physicist means by energy. Two bodies 
tend to move towards each other, and this tendency is spoken of 
as the force of attraction. If the restraining influence be modifled 
and the tendency becomes realized, the bodies in moving towards 
each other aajuire energy. The energy accpiired is not the force 
alone ; but the force is an ingredient of it. 

The motive wliich weighs with physicists in now endeavouring 
to avoid the notion of force as that which produces change of 
motion is not far to seek. So soon as tlie equivalence of energy 
in its different forms and the fact of its conservation had been 
established the temptation was strong to confuse energy with 
force, in the sense just mentioned, and to conceive of fon;e as a 
separate existent and matter as anothiT separate existent, each 
possesvsing the characteristic of indestructibility. Hut the doctrine 
of energy, rightly understood, had undermined a conception of 
that sort. In liis classical es.say of 1817, nelmholtz protested 
against the notion of force as something /a*r se that acts on 
matter, and acts across space, or as s«>mething lying hidden in 
material bodies and ready on occasion to leap out of them, “ Pure 
matter would," he said, “ be for the rest of nature a thing of 
mdifference, because it would never determine any change 
either in other matter or in our organs of sense. Pure force 
would be something that ought to exist and yet again ought 
not to exist, for the existent we call matte.’.” In nature, 
he argued, neither the one nor the other of these “ pure ” 
entities is to be found ; we meet there wdtli mattor and 
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force only in inseparable connexion.* It is, however, one thing 
to repudiate the notion of force as an entity 'per se and quite 
another thing to deny that force has objective reality. We are, 
as Helmholtz said, acquainted with matter only through its 
activities, but the fact that the activities are it-s activities does 
not lessen in the least their claim to be considered real. 

If a distinction is to be drawn between space and that which 
occupies it, and no physical theory of energy has yet contrived 
to advance a step except on the basis of that distinction, Helm- 
lioltz’s insistence upon both the duality and the inseparability 
of matter and force would seem to ])e incontrovertible. Any 
occupancy of space, be it even that of a single electron, involves, 
on the one hand, cohesion of the parts within tlie space occupied, 
and, on the other hand, exclusion of parts external to the space 
occupied. We cannot, that is to say, form any concept of an 
occupancy of space apart from the idea of mass. But cohesion 
between the parts of a specific occupant of space implies a mode 
of force - that which Xewton described as rii ihsila and via 
inertiw. Again, exclusion of parts belonging to other portions 
of space implies a condition of stress -what Newton described 
as vis im'pressa. So far Kant’s thesis in tlie Mctaphjsisehe 
Anfavgsgriimh der Naturwissenschaft is justified, namely, that 
matter, in order to occupy space, must bo endowed with the two 
forces of attraction and repulsion. When, however, Kant goes 
on to contend that as each part of space is infinitely divisible, so 
also is each part of matter occupying space infinitely divisible, his 
argument is, I tliink, inconsistent with the former position. For, 
if the conditions of space-occupancy be those just indicated, it 
follows t]i,at we must come ultimately to a particle, such as at 
present an electron is taken to be, which is indivisible. The 
parts into which any portion of space may be divided are them- 


• Ueber die ErhaUung der Kraft (Ostwalira Khseiker), p. 4. 
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selves spaces ; but the parts into which a unit occupant of space 
could be divided would not themselves be occupants of space, 
because ex hypolheai space is only occupied by their cohesion. 
There cannot, that is to say, be a force of attraction except between 
two parts at least ; so that, if the force of attraction be requisite 
for the material occupation of space, these two parts cannot, 
taken severally, be material ; the minimum of matter involves 
their togetherness. In short, the concept of force existing, as 
it were, in vacuo is a pseudo-concept, and cannot really be formed. 
And tlie concept of merely passive matter, althougli it may be 
formed, is, in truth, equally self-contradictory. The very 
coherence or consistence of matter, that which we apprehend 
as resistance, compels us to think of it as active and to guard 
against confusing its inertia with inertness. 


IV. 

This conclusion is borne out in a sufficiently striking manner 
by the revelations as to the nature of atomic structure whicli 
have been pouring in u]K)n us during the past twenty years. 
The old Democritean atom has been relegated to the keeping of 
the historian more unreservedly than even Helmholtz and his 
contemporaries coidd have anticipate! I ; and the chemical atoms 
of Dalton have now been shown to })e not at4)ms in IIh* strict 
sense at all, but complex and loose structures, each consisting 
of a nucleus, wherein nearly the wlude mass is concentrat<Hl, and 
of the much lighter electrons (or. in the case of hytlrogen, of one 
electron) circling round it. As everyone knows, the nucleus is 
positively charged and tlie <*lectrons are negatively charged, 
and thus electrical attraction plays the part in this minute system 
that gravitation j)lays in the systems with which the astronomer 
is concerned. “ Jletween matter, which is the at(}m, and non- 
matter, which Ls radiation, the electron stands,” it has been said, 
“ as the connecting link, since it forms part of the structure of 
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the atom on the one hand, and by its movements in the atom gives 
rise to radiation on the other hand.” The nucleus, with the 
exception of the nucleus of hydrogen (called a proton), is not, 
like the electron, indivisible, nor is it merely a collection of 
protons ; there is strong evidence that it is a collection of protons 
and electrons. When one thinks of the incredible swiftness of 
the particles thrown out in radio-activity by the nucleus, one 
realizes what enormous dynamic agencies are concentrated 
therein. And when one thinks of what is happening in a single 
undisturbed hydrogen atom, of the electron spinning round its 
liny orbit at a velocity of fourteen hundred miles a second, 
one is surely brought iface to face with the fact that here w’e 
have work going on which, as Sommerfeld expresses it, is of a 
quite different order of magnitude from that of other physical 
processes. If this does not mean that stress, tension, strain, etc., 
are real factors belonging to the innermost structure of nature, 
one is at a loss to understand what it can mean ; to look upon it 
all as simply “ the expression of the metrics of the world ” seems 
to be like substituting mere formula; for concrete actualities. 

I liave tried to show the im|)ossibility of conceiving of force 
as an independent existent, and in reference to that there is no 
difference of opinion among present-day scientists. Clerk 
Maxwell was equally convinced in regard to any independent 
existence of energy. “ Energy,'* he declared, “ cannot exist 
except in connexion with matter,” and he would, there is 
no doubt, have likewise affirmed the truth of the converse 
of this proposition. 13ut, in recent years, an attempt has been 
made by an influential school of physicists to conceive of 
energy as the one ultimate reality of physical natiure. Their 
contention is that the notion of a material substance has been 
rendered obsolete by the electron theory, that the inertia of 
matter has been completely superseded by the inertia of energy, 
that an atom, as a system of protons and electrons, possesses no 
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material but only “ electromagnetic ” mass. It is,” says Pro- 
fessor Weyl, “ not the electromagnetic field that requires matter 
as its carrier in order to be able itself to exist, but on the contrary 
matter is an offspring of the field.” And lie tries to show that 
an electron may be looked upon as an “ energy-knot ” — ^that 
is to say, as a region of tlie field for which the field-quantities 
and the electrical densities assume tremendously high values — 
which propagates itself in empty space in a manner no different 
from that in which a water-wave advances over the surface of the 
sea, that there is no “ one and the same substance ” of which at 
all times the electron is composed.* 

The view seems to me untenable for several reasons. In the 
first place, an “ energy-knot ” in whicli **' electrical densities ” 
are concentrated is an excessively obscure, notion, which seems at 
any rate to suggest that we are being given back witli one hand 
what has been taken away wit li the otluT. The very circumstance 
that this “ energy-knot ” can be jndletl bjick by the action of the 
field in a way in which other parts of flu; held are not pulled back 
would appear to indicate that we have lu^re sonudhing which 
is, to say the least, very dilTerent from the rest of the field. 
Density multiplied by vt)lume in s]>ace gives us mass : but, 
then, what is this density, and how does it come lo be there ? 
In the secoiul place, the chief argumt-nt that is n lied on 
does not strike me as conclusive. It is arguf*d. namely, 
that while the mass of a material substance wouhl be un- 
changea})lc, it has now been proved that the mass of an electron 
is not unchangeable, but that it rapidly increas(*s when the 
velocity of the electron approaches the velocity of light- 
waves. Now, the only ground for saying that the mass of an 
electron changes is that when its velocity is increased the field 
surrounding it exerts upon it a greater pull backwards. Yet 


♦ Op, cit p. 183-4. 
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surely it might quite well do that even though the mass of the 
electron did remain constant, because the greater pull backwards 
may, as Professor Sheldon has suggested, be due simply to its 
increased velocity. In the third place, the positive grounds already 
given for holding that force is inseparably combined with matter* 
seem to me applicable here also. Assuming that electrons and 
protons are atoms in the strict sense, that is to say, are indivisible, 
then an electron or a proton [lossesses a cohesion which is not a 
characteristic of anything else. If it moves, it moves as a whole, 
and no part of it can move while leaving the rest behind. As 
we have seen, what we mean by a material entity is just this 
cohesion of parts. In the case of material aggregates chemical 
atoms, molecules, so-called ’* things ” — such cohesion is relative 
only ; the parts can be torn asunder. In the case of an atom in 
the strict sense, such cohesion is absolute ; the parts can never 
be torn asunder. The parts are charged with electricity of the 
same kind, and should, tlierefore, repel one another ; yet none 
the less they arc irresolvably held together. ^Vnd not only is there 
cohesion of parts ad inlra, there is also exclusion of parts ad extra. 
To use i^gain Professor yiieldoits phraseology, two electrons 
never fuse into one, neither do two protons ; indeed, an electron 
never fuses with a proton, aIthoiq;h they mutually attract each 
other. What explanation can be given of this behaviour if the 
electron or proton be regarded as pure energy and nothing else ? 
Waves of radiant energy pass through each other repeatedly ; one 
and the same portion of the electromagnetic field may be occupied 
at the same time with waves moving in various directions ;f 

• See siipra^ pp. 95-6. 

t 1 am not unmindful of tho fact that the problem of radiation energy 
is, in this connexion, thrust upon us, and that the question might be raised 
whether, then, it at least is not energy devoid of material substance. 
But if radiation energy is in the form of undulatory motion the difficulty 
of dispensing with some kind of material medium is notorious. 
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but electrons and protons do not pass through one another. 
Again, it is this exclusion of parts ad extra, no less than the co> 
hesion of parts ad intra, that is characteristic of material substance. 
In short, atomicity— discreteness — differentiates maUer from the 
space which it occupies. 

“ Yes.” it will be objected, but is not atomicity — discrete- 
ness — a determination, as we now know, of energy ? ” We shall 
be confronted, namely, witli the cjuantum theory, according to 
which radiation energy is emitted, and would seem also to be 
absorbed, not continuously but in definite amounts. Radiation 
energy goes about, that is to say, in bundles or indivisible units, 
any one of which contains a speciiic store of energy, anil any one 
of which c.in liberate that energy and f^roduce an cdfect. yet of 
which no fractions are possible. But there is. so far as J can judge, 
nothing in this discovery, when rightly inter|)reted, whieh at all 
conflictswith what I have been urging. For.as Professor Nicholson 
told us at the Reading (’ongress, the one indubitable fact nf the 
((iiantuin theory is Planck's cori.stant //. an«l this is not a constant 
of energy. While the theory constrain^ us to think of energy as 
])resent only inijuantaj Vet the(|uantuin depends in eaeh ease upon 
circunistanees. That is to say, in any system containing energy 
there is a '* fre(|ueiicy.'' and the energy in that system is hv 
(where v is the frequency), or smne whole multi|de of it, so that 
the real constant is the (juotient of energy and frequency, or 
product of energy aiul time, a constant of what is now called 
“ action.” And this “ frequency ” would seem to presuppose, 
in Professor Nichol.soiPs phrase, “something structural.'* In 
other words, what the con.stant ratif» hetwiM^n energy and 
frequency appears to involve is not the discontinuous nature 
of energy as such, but the discontinuous nature of its emission 
and absorption by the atoms of matter, or rather by the electrons 
and protons of which such atoms consist. Moreover, what 
has sometime-s been regardcrl as a difficulty in the quantum 
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theoiy — ^the discrepancy, namely, between the discontinuous 
proce^ by which energy is emitted from the atom and tho 
continuous process by which it is transmitted in the form of 
waves— would then at once disappear. 

The attempt to conceive of energy as dissociated from 
material substance and to picture it as an entity per se appears 
to me invariably to lead to one of two results, either of which 
is in truth inconsistent with the view in question, (a) Tht? 
dematerialization of matter, as it has been called, has meant 
in the hands of some physicists, that while energy is declared 
to be the fundamental reality of which at any rate we. 
are aware, the properties wliich it has been customary to regard 
as the properties of matter liavc been transferred to a hypothetical 
all-pervading ether in which electrons and protons are supposed 
to be strains or vortex motions or singularities of some kind. 
In order that it should be capable of fulfilling its functions there 
has to be assigned to the ether a whole host of mutually exclusive 
characteristics. That it should not retard the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, it must behave as a 11ui<l with a density less 
than the lightest gas, while in the neighhourhoc.>d of electrons it 
must have a density that is truly enormnus. and yet again, in 
order to transmit the transverse light -vibrations, its behaviour 
must be that of au elastic solid, endowed with extreme rigidity. 
Kveii Sir J. J. Thomson*s hyjHdhesis of a mass-producing 
material made u]) of particles all of the sjuiu* kind and e.xcessively 
small compared with even an electron, these particles moving 
with the velocity of light, and the distribution of them depending 
ujx)ii the number or concentration of lines of force, would seem 
to be an ingenious otfort to re-introdnee the features of 
which the atom has been depriveil. (//) The other alternative 
culminates in what has been iiaminl the materialization of 
energy. Tlic inertia of the electron is .siij»posed to arise from 
the energy accumulated around it in tlie form of fields. The 
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mass of the electron is taken to be due not to any material 
substratum which it does not possess, but to its own energy, 
which constitutes its only substantial reality. In short, energy 
is endowed with mass and with weight in proportion thereto 
and with structure ; it becomes to all intents and purposes a 
materialized body, although matter is supposed to be dispensed 
with. One is reminded of a procedure of a somewhat similar 
kind on the part of Leibniz, who, although he insisted upon 
disposing of the Cartesian notion of substance and substituting for 
it the concept of force, was yet constrained to bring back what 
he had discarded in so far as he had to recognize an element of 
passivity within the compass of active force itself. 

V. 

I will conclude by referring to certain consequences which 
have been thought to follow from the general theory of relativity. 
It has been maintained, namely, that if t)i(‘ general theory of 
relativity be interpreted strictly, the “ forces of nature ** turn 
out to be illusions,” and reduce to nothing more than our 
subjective ideas of what are really special properties of the 
four>dimensional continuum in which we live our live.s. Briefly, 
the contention, as I understand it, is based on considerations 
such as the following. Taking first the so-called ” force of gravita- 
tion,” we are bidden, in accordance with relativity principles, 
to conceive of space in the vicinity of what is familiarly called 
matter ” as non-Kuclidean in character. In other words, space 
in the neighbourhood of so-called material bodies is to be thought 
of as warped ” or “ curvetl,” although the curvature is to be 
conceived as curvature in a four-dimensional continuum, in which 
time forms the fourth dimension. Wherever there is a “ warp- 
ing ” or ** curvature ” of space, there is what we call “ matter,” 
and, conversely, wherever there is “ matter ” there is a “ warping ’’ 
or curvature ” of space. In the presence of ** matter ” there 
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must always be a gravitational field, a peculiar kink or twist in 
space, but ** matter ” is rather an outgrowth of the field ’’ 
than the field a consequence of the existence of ** matter.” 
Now, according to Einstein’s principle of equivalence, “a 
gravitational field of force at any point in space is in every way 
equivalent to an artificial field of force residting from acceleration, 
so that no experiment can possibly distinguish between them.” 
Hence the conclusion is drawn that “ gravitational force ” is a 
pure fiction, and what is really there is acceleration due to curva- 
ture inherent in the continuum. Having thus disposed of 
gravitational force, it was natural to extend the method to the 
other ‘‘ forces ” with which the physicist has to deal, and to 
make an eifort to explain these as likewise illusions arising from 
our faulty mode of interpreting the special metrical properties 
of the continuum. This, in fact, is what Weyl tries to do in his 
brilliant and subtle work. He labours to prove that the new 
curvatures which would be introduced by further generalizing 
the notion of a continuum are sufficient to account for the 
properties of electromagnetic fields and electromagnetic forces 
as we ai e acquainted with them. 

It is not possible to do more here than indicate in the barest 
manner why intellectual constructions such as tliese strike me 
as singularly unconvincing. At the conclusion of his ^^ork 
Weyl has to acknowledge that “ the problem of matter is 
still wrapt in the deepest gloom ” ; and it can liardly, I think, 
have escaped notice how the writers who follow the line of 
thought which I have very inadequately sketched are constantly 
using phraseology which implies a theory of material substance 
such as they would explicitly reject. Thus, for example, Mr. 
J. H. Jeans speaks of the path of a particle ” in the continuum 
as being simply its ** world line ” ; and of the ciurvature of path as 
being ** thrust upon the particle by the nature of the continuum.”* 

* Art ” Relativity,” in Eiicy, BrU,, twelfth edition, vol. zzzii, p. 266. 
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But what are we to understand by a “ particle ” ? Is it a 
material entity of the kind we have taken electrons and atoms 
and complexes of them to be? If it is not, the reasoning would 
appear to break down ; if it is, the mere fact that the particle is 
moving would surely constitute it into an efficient agent of the 
very type that is repudiated as being illusory. Or, to put the 
point in another way, while a “ particle is continually being 
treated as though it were an occupant of the continuum and 
moving along geodesics in it, ivhat the view really demands is 
that it shouhl be a part of the continuum, which as such cannot 
step, as it were, outside the eontinuuni and move along one of 
its paths. 

But till* main objection I am concerned to press is that the 
position r am criticizing throws a burden uix)n wliat is described 
as “ our subjectiv(? interpretation ■' which that faculty of ours, 
whatever it is. is wholly unable to bear. You cannot get rid 
of an awkward fact by the easy device of proclaiming 
it to be a subjective illusion. Even an “ illusion has a being 
of its own, ami you are not cutitlcil to troiit it us belonging to 
a sort of no-niairs land of which you necil take no further notice. 
In the present iiistance. if the human miml invariably “ interpret^^'* 
changes in natun* as due to the operation of forces, then, even 
though that interpretation be a misiiiter[>retatif)n, there mu'st 
be in the objective world that wliicli will account for the interpre- 
tation coining to lie inacU; and lieing what it is. And, on the 
theory l)efore ns, if it be nnderstt»oil literally, there is 
nothing in the objective world which by any conceivable manipula- 
tion couhl r»:nd(T such experience po.ssibIe. The readiness with 
which the mind is su])posofl to be capable of creative functions 
when in the interests tif a theory it is necessary that natun? 
should be regarded as destitute of properties i^- seems to possess 
is certainly astonishing. For example, Air. Jeans, in the very 
able article to which I have alluded, after asserting that the 
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apparent “ force of gravitation ” arises solely from acceleration, 
and pointing out that acceleration results not only from changes 
in the amount of a velocity but from a change in its direction also, * 
gives the following illustration to bring out his meaning : A 
motor-cyclist riding in a circle at a uniform speed of 60 miles 
an hour will be the subject of an acceleration towards the centre 
of the circle. He knows that the apparent force so produced 
is just as real in its effects as gravitation, and to save himself 
from falling as a result of its influence he must incline the direction 
of his machine to the vertical.” If, however, the “ force ” so 
produced is merely apparent (that is to say, as Mr. Jeans implies, 
unreal and non-existent), how is it intelligible that it can give 
rise to effects so unmistakably real ” as those which are here 
depicted ? Certainly, confronted with a theory of this sort, a 
pact may be allowed to protest, 

“ If Nature be a phantom, as thou say’st, 

A splendid figment and prodigious dream, 

To reach the real and true Til make no haste. 

More than content w’ith worlds that only seem.” 

One of the distinctive features of Professor Whitehead’s 
more philosophical rendering of the theory of relativity consists, 
I need hardly remiml my readers, in his resolute rejection of the 
view of the non-uniform structure of the four-dimensional 
continuum, and his insistence upon the necessity of regarding it 
as homaloidal in character.’** It would, therefore, be impossible 
for Whitehead to acquiesce in the attempt to reduce either matter 
or force to subjective interpretations of the special properties 
of .the space-time continuum. On the contrary, he expressly 
refuses to countenance any cimceptiou of psychic additions to 

* For the grounds of Whitehead's contention see Tht Principle oj 

Belaiivity, chapters ii, iii and iv, and r/. his Address on ** Uniformity ami 
Contingency'* {Procudings, N.S., xxiii, p. 8). 
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the objects known in perception, any antithesis between nature 
as it really is and experiences of it which are purely psychological. 
For him our experiences of the apparent world are experiences of 
nature itself ; there Js but one nature, the nature which is before 
ua in perceptual knowledge. And he would, I take it, agree that 
just as the nature which is the fact apprehended in awareness 
holds within it the greenness of the trees, the song of the birds, 
the warmth of the sun,” etc., so likewise it holds within it that 
which we denote by such terms as force, activity, strain, stress, 
tension and the like. Indeed, in his emphasis u^xm “ passage ” 
and “ process ” as the fundamental characteristics of nature, he 
is meaning, if I mistake not, to include under these phrases the 
features with which 1 have been concerned. I am afraid that the 
sharp contrast he seems to dra w between “ objects ” and 
“ events ” will preclude his concurring with some of the things 
I have been urging, but I hope the main drift of my argument is 
not out of harmony with what he has taught us. 



Mmiting of the Arietotdiian Society at 21, Oower Street, London, 
W,0. 1, on Monday, January 19A, 1925, at 8 p.w. 


VI.— PICKWICKIAN SENSES. 

W. 0. Brigstocke. 

“ Diffluent, protopathic ! ” exclaims A.B.W. in a recent 
number of Tl^e Tiims, “ I am baffled by these learned words, 
and would say, witti all due respect to Vernon Lee (or Dr. Head) 

‘ prythee, deliver thyself like a man of this world.’ ” 

The old, old complaint ! Philosophers, knowing the immense 
difficulties of combining accuracy of thought with man-of-this- 
world deliverance, may say — have said — confidently, that 
this reproach is, and always has been, absurd. 

And yet, if i\Ir. Russell is right in saying* that the theory 
of relativity . . . has damaged the traditional notion of 
substance more than all the arguments of philosophers, how 
are philosophers to account for that ? How is it that physics, 
with its cryptic other-world language, is more effective than 
philosophy ? 

If I may describe the jeopardy of philosophy somewhat 
bluntly, we have, on the one hand, an in.sistent demand (based 
on what must seem to most philosophers unwarrantable self- 
confidence) for speech that can be understood by men whose 
acquaintance (if any) with philosophy is only casual. On the 
other hand, we have what may be (unkindly) described as the 
futility of the bickerings of hair-splitting philosophers. And in 
contrast, we have the steady work of physicists, who, though 


Peyche, October, 1924, p. 115. 
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they do not by any means deliver themselves as men of this 
world, do manage somehow to move in some direction — ^making 
what is called remarkalde progress ; wliereas the progress of 
philosophers appears (perhaps not only to the uninitiated) 
to be absorption in a more and more sophisticated word- juggling. 
And as this age (like Hobbes’s) ‘‘ countenances, if it does not 
encourage, a sawcie behaviour in men of low degree towards 
their betters,” it can have even less use than most ages for men 
whose chief occiipatimi seems to be to take word-juggling 
seriously. 

It is, of course, easy to dismiss the whole matter by saying, 
as Butler did, that “ all words are juggles. To call a thing 
a juggle of words is often a bigger juggle of words than the juggle 
it is intended to complain nf. The ipiestion is whether it is a 
greater juggle than is generally conddered fair tratling.” 

But this does not satisfy uu‘, evei] as a homo hipfim, let 
alone as a philosopher. For T see no reason for abandoning the 
supposition (accepted by Hobbes, for instance), that philosophers 
are primarily concerned with the coasecjuences nf words. And if 
the results of philosophic studi«‘s are as they are often said 
to be — a jargon uniidelligible to the general and bitterly 
questioned by philosophers themselves, is it not pertinent to 
ask whether an already parlous .state of affairs may not be madt; 
worse by the. adoption of such a novelty as the exptessiou 
“ Pickwickian »Sense.s ? 

* The following is the sfnirce : — 

“ Mr. Blot ton (of Aldgatc), rose to ord«r. Did the honourable 
Pickwickian allude to him ? (( 'rica of ‘ Order,’ ‘ Chair,’ ‘ Yce,’ * No,* 
‘ Go on,’ ‘ Leave off,’ etc.) 

“ Mr. Pickwick would not put up to he put down by clamour. Ho 
had alluded to the honourable gentleman. (Great excitement.) 

Mr. Blotton would only say then, that he repelled the hon. geni’a 
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I am not sure that members of this society ever think of 
such worldly things as examinations. But even if they do not, 
I think it is only fair to the coming generation to face the fact 
that a new terror has been added to the austere pleasures of 
philosophy and that it is now possible for Professors to set 
the question : “ What is meant by Pickwickian Senses ? ” 
And as I have no idea what the answer ought to be — ^and I dare 
say no one else has — think we shall not be wasting our time if 
we decide, once and for all, what is the orthodox answer that 
students will have to give to get full marks. I will begin by 
suggesting what I think might be accepted as the answer. The 


false and scurrilous accusation, wth profound contempt. (Great cheering). 
The hon. gent, was a humbug. (Immense confusion, and loud cries of 
‘ Chair * and * Order.*) 

** Mr. A. Snodgrass rose to order. He threw himself upon the chair. 
(Hear.) He wished to know whether this disgraceful contest between 
two members of that club should be allowed to continue. (Hear, hear.) 

“ The Chairman was quite sure the hon. Pickwickian would withdraw 
the expression he had just made use of. 

“ Mr. illotton, with all possible respect for the chair, was quite sure he 
would not. 

“ The Chairman felt it his imperative duty to demand of the honourable 
gentlemen, whether he had used the expression which had just escaped 
him ill a common sense. 

“ Mr. Blotton had no hesitation in saying that he had not — he had 
used the word in its Pickwickian sense. (Hear, hear.) He was bound 
to acknowledge that, personally, he entertained the highest regard and 
esteem for the honourable gentleman ; he had merely considered liim a 
humbug in a Rckwickian point of view. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Pickwick 
felt much gratiiied by the fair, candid, and full explanation of his honourable 
friend. Ho begged it to bo at once understood, that his own observa- 
tions had been merely intended to bear a Pickwickian construction. 
(Cheers).” 

The following is an example i»f Professor Broad's use of the phrase : — 

** No doubt it is part of what we mean by a bit of matter that it shall, 
in some sense-, have shape, size, and position. But in how literal a sense 
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discussion will, no doubt, produce other, better, answers. We 
can then choose. 

Little attention seems to be paid by philosophers to grammar 
and its problems ; not many would boast of being more than 
gentlemanly grammarians. Nearly all work that deals with 
the relationship between words and thoughts and things soon 
develops into an exposition of subtle theories expressed in terms 
that become more and more involved. This in itself would be no 
drawback, for mere difficulty does not prevent consideration and 
acceptance. And though I see no reason for supposing that when 
men discuss science tliey are any less tenacious of their own point 

must this be true ? Wc have already seen that, in some sense, an extension 
or a duration is composed of points or of instants respectively. But this 
sense is liighiy complicated and sophisticated, or, to use a happy phrase 
of Dr. G. E. ^loorc’s, ‘ Pickwickian.’ Now we shall doubtless be able to 
find Pickwickian senses in which there are entities that are at once public 
and extended. The question is : How Pickwickian may the term in our 
statement become before it ceases to be useful, and becomes merely mis- 
leading to say that we accept the existence of matter ? Our theological 
friends have much the same diflieulties in their interpretations of the 
terms that arc used in the Creeds. It could obviously only be true in 
a highly Pickwickian sen-se that the Second Person of the Trinity is the 
Son of the First. No one sup|)Oses it to be true in the literal iensc in which 
George V is the .son of Edward Vll ; and the only .substantial point at issue 
is whether the .sense in which it might be true (assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that the Persoivs exist) is not so extremely Piekwiekian that the 
statement is more likely to mislead than to enlighten. Fortunately for 
us, the terminology of our problem is not surrounded with the same 
emotional fringe as .suiTound.s the terms used in Theology. It is no part 
of our duty to pay compliments to Matter, and so long as wc state clearly 
what we do mean, it is of little imjKjrtanee whether our terms be used in 
a literal or in a highly Pickwickian .sense. It will be a question of taste 
whether it shall bo said that the theory that wc finally adopt amounts to 
the acceptance or the denial of matter. If wc should be accused of saying 
‘ Matter is not Matter,’ we shall at least be better off than Dr. F. R. Tennant, 
who labours under the dreadful imputation of teaching that ' Sin is not 
Sin.’ ” Broad Scientific Thought, pp. 233-4. 
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of view, than when they discuss philosophy, it is evident that, for 
some reason, scientists are more persuasive than philosophers. 
A student of mathematics or of science would usually feel quite 
happy if unexpectedly told that he was to be examined by 
another university instead of his own. How would the student of 
philosophy feel about it ? And I am sure that the man in the 
street has a lurking feeling that although God Almighty would no 
doubt get full marks in any Mathematical or Science papers, 
He might come seriously to grief over Philosophy papers, if set 
by the wrong man. 

Assuming then that there is this remarkable difference 
between Science and Philosophy, I venture to suggest that it is 
in no way due to the nature either of philosophers or their subject 
matter, but that it is entirely due to a failure to recognize that 
in using language, we are using something that has, as it were, 
a variable denomination, as money may have. If a man doing 
business in Gennany chose to keep his books without taking into 
account the fact that marks had not the same value as pounds, 
he might argue that two always means two, and that two pounds 
are, in a highly Pickwickian sense, equal to two marks, but his 
accounts would present the characteristic features not only of 
the sabres given by the Indian to Vathek, but also of much 
philosophic writing. And the more subtle the reckoning became, 
the less would auditors be convinced of their correctness, 
and the more would the plain customer wonder wliat it all 
meant. 

Now, just as a figure like 273 may mean 54(50 in a different 
context (as it might in the case of jxiunds and gold marks), 
so also words change their meaning fundamentally and irrecon- 
cilably according to the “denomination” of their reference. 
The perplexing arguments about the nature of things, which have 
so long vexed philosophers, are largely due to the overlooking 
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of a change of denomination. For instance, if we start ah argu- 
ment about the universe, as we so often do, we shall in next to 
no time be wondering what is the matter with the other fellow’s 
intelligence, as we so often do. We ignore the difference of 
denomination ot the word “ universe.” The universe about 
which we, as scientists, know so much, is a “ chocolate universe ” ; 
as the tutor of Monsieur de la Jeannoti^rc and many other 
philosophers have assured us, it doesn’t exist. For science 
consists essentially of a collection of commands which it has 
been found useful to assume that Nature obeys. This Nature 
is so remarkably obedient, because scientists take very great 
pains to issue only those commands which are likely to be obeyed, 
and to revise any that are disobeyed. On the other hand, all 
scientists deal as individuals with something so fundamentally 
different that no command whatever need be obeyed, every item 
being unique, and, at the best, only that unregenerate sinner, 
the exception that proves the rule.* 

Before trpng to state more clearly what I mean by the 
denominations of language, it will perliaps be best to anticipate 
the result to which my argument will lead. I suggest that the 
use of such a phrase as “ Pickwickian Senses ” ])roves that 
philosophy is still baflled by the riddle of langu.*ge. Such a 
phrase is a subterfuge, a surrender, an esoteric appeal to faith. 
And my thesis is that scientific language can never be used sig- 
nificantly in any Pickwickian Sense ; and that every deli' erance 
of the man-of-this-AVorld is, and must always be, delivered in a 
Pickwickian Sense. And I suggest that it is not yet the duty 
of philosophy to explain the, results (jf combining these two 
denominations. It has first of all to state chjarly what the 
difference is. 

♦ Every philosopher should be made responsible for the feeding of 
a new-born baby for three months, in order to make him realise that the 
scientific “ every baby *’ is only very remotely related to “ this baby.”. 
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I am not sure how far my tliesis is a novelty. So far as I am 
aware, no one has stated it quite in this way. The writer who 
seems to come nearest to my point of view is M. Paul Valery 
in that very remarkable volume “ Variety.” Others have, I know, 
made statements that could be quoted in support. But it will 
be best, I think, to be satisfied with quoting a few passages 
from the pages of “ Variote.” 

Towards the beginning of the volume (page 18) he speaks of 
“ le d6sordre de notre Europe mentale,” and asks “ de quoi 4tait 
fait ce desordre ? De la librc coexisteTice dans tous les esprits 
cultives des idees les plus dissemblables, des principes de vie 
et de connaissance les plas opfK)ses.” I think you will admit 
that that is true. 

On page 100, he describees a conversation he had with M. Fabre. 
“ Nous cherchioiis a nous explupier sur la poesie ; et quoique ce 
genre de conversation ])asse et re])fis.se tr^s aisoinent par Finfini, 
nous arrivions a ne ])as nous perdre. (.’‘est cpie nos pensees dif- 
fcrentes, chacune se inouvant et s<5 transformant dans son 
infranchissable domaiiie, parvenaieiit a se conserver une 
remanpiable correspjndance. vocabulaire commun, — ^le plus 
precis qui existe, — nous j)ermettait a chaque instant de ne pas 
nous mesentendre.” . 

The important point there is the clear distinction made 
between the “ infranchissable domaine (producing Pickwickian 
Senses) and the “ reniarquable correspondance (where Pick- 
wickian Senses are impossible). 

On pages 149-50 he states the difference more clearly : “ Nous 
trouverons done eii nous deux ordres de re ponses a la sensation 
que j’ai dficrite, et que nous donnent la vue du ciel et Timagination 
de Tunivers. Les unes seront spontanees, et les autres elaborees. 
Elies sont bien difldrentes, quoiqu’elles puisseiit se meler et se 
combiner dans la meme tete ; mais il faut les separer pour 
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les definir. On les distingue souvent en attribuant les 
lines au coeur, les autres k I’esprit. Ces termes sont assez 
commodes.” * 

After stating on page 189 that m@me notre pens4e la plus 
‘ profonde ’ est contenue dans les conditions invincibles qui 
font quo toiite pens4e est ‘ superficielle,’ ” he describes man 
(referring specifically to Leonardo da Vinci) as follows : 
“ II voit comme nous et il voit comme soi. II a un jugement 
de sa nature et un sentiment de son artifice. II est absent et 
pr6sent . . . 

“ La conscience . . . vient done a soup 9 onner toute la 
redlite accoutumec de n’etre qu’une solution, parmi bien d’autres, 
de probleines universels. Elle s’assure que les choses pourraient 
etre assez dilTerentes de ce qu’elles sont, sans qifelle-meme fut 
tres diff^rente de ce qu’ellc est. Kile ose considerer son ‘ corps ’ 
et son ‘ monde ’ comme des restrictions prescpie arbitraires 
imposees a retendue dc sa fonction. Elle voit qu’elle rdpond, 
non a im monde, mais a quelque systeme fie degre plus elev6 
dont les elements soient des mondes. Elle est capable de plus 
de combinaisons internes (pi’i! n'en faiit pour vivre ; de plus do 
rigueur que toute occasion ]»ratique n’en rofiiiiert et 11*011 sujiporte ; 
elle se juge plus profonde que rabjme meme de la vie et de la 
mort animales : et ce regard sur sa condition no pent r^*agir sur 
elle-meme, tiint elle s’ est roculee et ])lacce hors dc tout, et tant 
elle s’est appliquee a n^^ jamais figurer dans quoi que ce soit 
qu’elle puisse concevoir ou se repoudre. (V n’est plus qii’un 
corps noir qui tout absorbe et ne rend rien 

“ Encore un pen. et elle nc comptf»rait j)lus comme existences 
necessaires que deux entites essentiellement inconnues : Soi 

* Nous scntoiis dans un munrlo, nous pcnsoiiH, iioiih nomnions dans 
un autre ; nous pouvons entre les deux 6tablir uiu* (.•onwirdance, mais 
non combler I'intcrvalle. (M. Proust.) 
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et X, Toutes deux abstraites de tout, impliquees dans tout, 
impliquant tout. Egales et consubstantielles. . . . 

“ Le caract^rc de rhomme est la conscience ; et celiii de la 
conscience, une perpetuelle exhaustion, un detachment sans 
repos et sans exception de tout cc qu y parait, quoi qui paraisse. 
Acte inepuisable. Independant de la qiialite comme de la quantite 
des choses apparues, et par lequel Thomme de I’esprit doit 
enfin se reduire sciemment a un refus indefini fl’ctrc quoi que 
ce soit.” 

I have quoted at some length — I hope not too fully because 
tliese passages express in man-of-this-world deliverance what I 
now proi)ose to express more technically. 

It is generally assumed that it is sufficient to assert vel tu 
mihi aias vel neges.’' 1 suggest that it is necessary to add “ vel tu 
nobis aias vel neges,'‘ where “ nobis *’ stands for some body of 
corporate oj)inion, such as Mathematics. The former represents 
language userl by individuals -Pickwickian Senses: tlie latter, 
language uscjI by lH)di<*s of sj)ecialists speaking in the name, of 
some Science, and basing arguments on definitions. The former 
is l)ased im the fundamental assnmplirm ** nonmdlns sum’': 
the arguments of the latter are all based (as M. Valery ])oints out) 
on an imaginary zero about which is groiqied eviTvthing relevant, 
“ nullum et e«*tera.'' The burner might be expressed by ** sentio 
et sane sapu) " *. tiie latter by sane sa])hi et s*‘ntio '* : and the 
sentio " of the first refers t(» what is nsnally called ** reality." the 
sentio *’ of the latter to the cliocolate " reality " of such 
fictions as the average, the solar system or Kiicihlian space : 
and the '* sane " of the former is common sense, the “ sane " of 
the latter the logical iniplieatitms of definitions. Aiul the most 
conspicuous difference is perhaps most conveniently chscrihed 
as a difference of “ directitai ** ; the former being an inward 
looking towards the central individual, where the weight of the 
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argimient and interest falls on the “ et ego ” ; in the latter 
the direction is from the zero outwards, with the weight of the 
argument and interest on the “ et cetera.” 

I base my contention on the fact that all knowleilge is, so far 
as I can see, primarily a negation. We know by means of the 
differences between our “ object ” and another object used as 
a reference. AVliat we know about “ this ” is that it differs 
ill such and such ways from “ that.” Pushing our analysis to the 
utmost, we find ours(‘lve.s with two ultimate criteria, namely : 
wdien we are taking a subjective view, our individual self, which 
is an ephemeral (though, for the individual, permanent) standard 
for negative knowledge : when we are taking what is known as 
a .scientific view, a zero winch serves as the basis of some scale 
and gives us that im|)ersonal knowledge of how every thing differs 
- -for convenience from any other thing but idtimately from 
nothing. 

Thus my knowledge of another man may be of two kinds, 
and my language will always have to be interpretetl accordiiigly ; 
either I am judging the man as part of my |>ersonal universe 
and in that case? he will have X as his characteristics : or I am 
judging liim on some scale and he will then have V as his 
cliaracterLstics. So also the number 11 as vieweil from ll» must 
differ from 11 as viewed fn»m 0. 

It will generally be concedetl that much (»f our thiidving 
is egocentric ; and that a considerable jiortion of the words used 
are meant tf) be inter[iroted in that stmse. I suggest that it is 
to this thinking that the term “Pickwickian Senses” should be 
limited. Jt will be far less readily ctinceded that all scientific 
knowlwlge is (I) negative, /.c., it tells what is not ; (2) ref<»n*ncc 
to a zero, i.c., it must always have reference to a scale (using the 
word scale in the widest sense) of which the ultimate foundatiuii 
is always 
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But worse heresies than this liave in the past been advanced, 
<lerided and finally accepted. And I suggest that if Philosophy 
could once accept this (as it seems to me) fundamental distinction, 
we should no longer have to admit that our studies are what 
Dr. (1. E. Moore says they are*: “ But I am sorry to say that 
I iiave not yet reached the end of my explanations as to what 
my meaning is. I am afraid that the subject may seem tedious. 
I can assure you that I liave found it excessively tedious to try 
to make my meaning clear to myself. I have constantly found 
that I was confusing one (piestion with another, and that, where 
I had thought I had a good reason for some assertion, I had in 
reality no good reason. But I may ])erhaps remind you that 
this question, “ How do we know so and so ? ” “ What reason 

hav(? we for believing it ? is one of which jdniosophv is full, 
and one to which the most various answers have been given. 
Philosoi)hy largely consists in giving reasons : and the question 
what are good reasons for a particular conclusion and what are 
bad, is one upon which philosophers liave disagreed as much as 
on any other (piestion. For one and the saim* conclusion, diflierent 
jihilosopliers have given not only difi’erent, but incompatible 
reasons : and conversely different ])liiloso pliers have maintained 
that one and the same fact is a reason for incompatible conclu- 
sions. Wc arc apt, I think, sometimes to pay too little attention 
to this fact. . . . 

** When I ask : What reason have ur for believing in the 
existence of other jieople ? a certain ambiguity is introduced by 
the use of the plural ‘ we.’ 

Here Dr. Moore actually .states tlie point which I am trying 
to emphasize. It is the ambiguitv of “ WK *’ that shows the 
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difficulty most clearly.* Once recognize that when we (one 
man) deliver ourselves {i.e., one self) we always do so in Pick- 
wickian Senses ; and that when we (mathematicians, etc.) 
deliver ourselves (i.e., as representatives of an imaginary zero and 
its system) it is never in Pickwickian Senses — once we admit 
that, the way will be free for an analysis of the uses and the 
limitations of language, that may once more convince the world 
that pliilosoj)hers are usefully concerned with the consecjuences 
of words. 


* Darwin wrote : ** W'hni we retleel on the vast iliversity of the plants 

and aniinals which liavc been eiiltivated and whieli liuve varied rliirin^ 
all ages under the most different climates and treatment, I think we are 
driven to condiide . . . Who or what is this wk that reflw.ts and is 
driven to conclud** ? The same cpiestion arises when trr is calk’d IT, c.j/., 
Weyl’s translators {Sijace, Time, Muller) make him wiy : * Sinec the lliiinun 
Mind first awakened from sIiimlxT, and was allowed to jzive ilwlf free 
rein, it has never cease<l to feel the profoundly mysterious nature of time 
consciousness . . . . ’ 



Meeting of the Afistotdian Society qt 21, Gmer Streelt, London^ 
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VII.— VALUES AND TEMPORAL EXPERIENX'E. 

By G. H. Laxgley. 

Besides the experiences in which we are aware of objects and 
events and of the characters which determine them, we also 
possess experiences of appreciation and approval and of their 
opposites. The latter imply judgments of value and these differ 
fundamentally from the judgments whereby we affirm the exis- 
tence of objects and events. Appreciation and approval imply 
a certain relation to the conative mental tendencies of the 
individual. Valuable objects or events are those that give 
gratification to the individual, and valuable experiences those 
that satisfy. Apart from relations of this kind to mental 
processes there are no values. It does not follow, however, that 
values are subjective. On the contrary, it is apparent that 
any individual in judging an event or experience to be beautiful, 
true, or good, is not determined by personal interest. He is 
entirely disinterested and feels bound to appreciate precisely 
in the way in which he does. 

Furtlier, the experience of values forms an important part of 
life, and we are thus obliged to analyse it carefully and to consider 
its implications. It is evident that the direction of a person’s 
life is determined very largely by the values which he experiences. 
Whenever an event or experience is apprehended as of value, he 
will endeavour to create the conditions under which similar 
events and similar experiences become present ; whereas there 
will be a tendency to avoid situations which involve the presence 
of events and experiences that are disapproved. 

It has been argued that many systems of thought have been 
vitiated by giving undue importance to the experience of values, 
and that it is the business of the philosopher to relegate the 
experience of values to its place in Reality which is evolving 
from simpler forms of being. While admitting the importance 
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of this contention, I am of opinion that it may not be possible 
to deduce tlie experience of values in this way, and that careful 
analysis of the various types of such experience may indicate 
that other assumptions are necessary. 

Nevertheless I wish to eiu])hasize a point for which tlie 
philosophers referred to above seem to me to 1)0 contending. 
Tliey endeavour to account for a progress which is real, and to 
avoid the assuinptions of the Absolutists wherein Ileal itv is 
thought to be a perfected and coinpletetl systeni. One [)nr})ose 
of this paper is to point out how values necessarily imply uniipie, 
temporal, changing, human experiences. Since Plato there have 
been thinkers who have endeavoured to prove the (dernity of 
values, and now groups of thinkers have arisen who endeavour 
to explain values as merely an advanced stage in tlu* development 
of some primary and ivlutivelv simphi stuff. We shall seek to 
show the necessity for values being realized in actual human, 
experiences, although at the same time we feel compelled also 
to admit that they jwssess a certain (denial eluiraet(*r. X clear 
recognition of the nature of timiporally valuable exjierienees, 
however, will demonstrate that the eternal values an* of the nature 
of creative jiowers which cannot be tliought ajiart from the 
changing temporal experiences to which tluw inevitably giv(‘ rise. 

3Iy meaning will become more ch^ar if we consider briefly 
the essential features of the three main types of values, namely : -- 
beauty, truth, and goodness. 


I. 

First, led us try to analy.so the experience of the beautiful. 
At the risk of occupying disjirojiortionate spact^ I will describe 
an actual experience of natural beauty in order to d(*duc(‘ tluTe- 
from its essential features. 

In May of last year I was nesting with a f(?w friends in a 
little bungalow at 12,000 feet in the Ilimaluyas. One day 
towards evening we descended from the bungalow for a 
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short distance down the mountain side, through an avenue 
of rhododendrons in full bloom. The rhododendrons were 
a blaze of colour, ranging from white to <leep red. The 
branches were covered with moss and lichens, and the 
ground was o\'crlaul with a carpet of rich, soft, and delicate 
moss. After a while we passed into a small oval-shaped 
glade wIkti* the earth was covered with spongy green turf 
studded with delightful tiny white and yellow flowers. 
This glade was coniidetely surrounded by the fine rJiodo- 
dendroii bushes. Standing on the higher part of tlie slope, 
one could see beyond the rhododendrons to the mountain 
ridges on the north side. Upon these were great dark 
boulders and in places they were covered with storm-sw’ept 
pine trees. The latt(.T were charred and black. There 
were a few leaves upon their lower branches, but the 
uj)per brandies w<*r(i bare, and the leafless trunks projected 
towards the heavens. There they stood blasted by the 
lightning of many generations : monuments to the fiercemess 
of wind and storm. In the still greater distance was ridge 
after ridge of mountains separated by immense valleys, 
until finally the eye rested upon the perpetual snows. The 
purest of white clouds were, filling many of the valleys 
and encircling some of the higher mountains. The evening 
Avas calm, and no sound was heard save the music 
of binls. The sun was declining ; and the lofty snow- 
capped peaks, the clouds, and the valleys were becoming 
bathed in the evening light. We gazed in silence — deeply 
impressed by tin* delicate beauty, the immensity, the 
splendour ; by tiu' union of ])OW’er and of terrible fierceness 
with glory and sublimity ; and by the most w’onderful 
charm of colour and of form. The fierceness and the kind- 
liness of Nature were intermingled there. In her minutest 
parts she was so perfectly beautiful, and in heJ^reat expanses 
so glorious aiul sublime. It was so apparent that slie could 
assert herself in irresistible might ; and yet she was silently 
expanding herself, clothed in beauty, splendour, and calm. 
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On the occasion which is described in the above paragraph, 
we (the percipients) were in the presence of a scene which inevitably 
called forth SBSthetic appreciation. The appreciation was stimu- 
lated by certain characters which Nature herself possessed, but it 
is evident that these would not have created the aesthetic experience 
had there not been developed in the percipients a certain capacity 
for jipprecintion. The a?sthetic value of objects or events may, 
therefore, be defined somewhat as follows. Those characteristics 
of objects or events are aesthetically valuable which, when appre- 
hended by percipients who possess the requisite capacity, have 
the power to create in these percipients the experience of aesthetic 
appreciation. The caj)acity in the percipients is as necessary for 
this experience as the clmracters of the objects or events. 

It may be well to note the objective characters of the above 
scene upon which the aesthetic appreciation depends. I think 
it will be agreed that they are somewhnt as follows: (1) The 
delicacy and perfection in form and tinting of the iinountains, 
clouds, moss, and flowers. (2) The vastness of the valleys 
and the ridges, and the strength of the great boulders and tlie 
towering mountains ; all of which arc evirlence of immensity 
aiul power, and of a power asserted so calmly and so silently. 
(3) The qualities of tlie objects which ])roduce a transition in 
imagination from what is perceived to events which have passed 
and may recur ; such, for instance, as the charred bareness of 
the blasted pines, which suggests the terror of liglitning and 
storm, (i) The marvellous union of beauty with sjdendour and 
|K)wer ; the charm of the glade beside the blasted pine trees and 
the great boulders, and tlie immense mountains and clouds 
suffused with the most beautiful tints from the setting sun. 

It is clear from the above that aesthetic appreciation does 
imply characters in objects ancl events that are cTsthctically 
valuable. The percipient in the act of appreciation is disintcrcst-cd. 
He feels bound to appreciate because of certain real charadters 
of the situation with which he is compresent. But these objective 
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characters do not reside in the objects or events in precisely the 
same way as the characters which qualify their existence. An 
object is blue for all who possess normal vision, but it is beautiful 
only for those who possess the requisite power of appreciation. 
And, besides, some objects, sucli as the storm-swept pine trees, 
are sesthetically valuable because tliey are ^mbols representing 
to the imagination characters that are not immediately present 
in the situation. While, however, the objective character of 
iesthetic values is beyond dispute, it is also clear that objective 
characters can only be considered to possess intrinsic sesthetic 
value when they have power to create in the percipient aesthetically 
valuable experiences. These unique subjective experiences are 
essential to value, for apart from them no object or event can 
be considered valuable. Further, such subjective experiences 
are valuable despite the fact that they are transitory. 
The appreciation is inseparable from the experience, the 
percipient endeavours to produce situations in which similar 
exi^eriences will be enjoyed, and the possession of an experience 
strengthens the capacity in the percipient to appreciate similar 
situati. »ns. 

In the above description we find united what Kant would de- 
scribe as the subliiiie and the beautiful. We admit that these may 
be distinguished, and that the (piality of the mental experience 
regarded as sublime differs from that which is regarded as 
beautiful. For Kant the sublime suggests the idea of power or 
immensity which transcends any possible representation by the 
human imagination, whereas beauty consists in harmony between 
the concepts of the understanding ami the. representations of the 
imagination. But as indicated above beauty and sublimity are 
intermingleil in nature. The tiniest moss plant, when minutely 
examined, may reveal the idea of a creativ'e power transcending 
in its perfection any power which the human imagination can 
represent. Thus may beauty and sublimity be united in so 
minute an object. The fact which is important for our purpose 
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is that both types of objects create in certain percipients the 
enjoyment of sestheticall}” valuable experiences. 

When we turn to the consideration of the appreciation of 
works of art two ini}K)rtant facts become clear. First, the object 
apprehended as a;sthetically valuable is ultimately a spiritual 
force ; and, secondly, the valuable experience to which this leads 
in the percipient may be partly the creation of his imagination. 
To illustrate the latter point first, in the perception of a seascape 
by Turner, the motion, the irresistible [lower, and the great 
distance are not characters of the object ; but the object is such 
that it creates the impressions of the.se in the imagination of the 
percipient. Furtlier, and this is the first point, the percipient is 
able truly to appreciate only in so far as liis pi^rception enables 
him to create in imagination an experience whicli is in part 
identical witli that to which Turner gav«' expression. Turner's 
picture represents an object as it was presiuit in his own creativt* 
imagination, llis creation is not merely subjective. It is true 
to Nature, being conditioned liy qualities, forms, and jiowers 
present in Nature. It is also comlifioned by the nature of 
the materials witli wliich he works, as well as by the traditions of 
his art that have been haiuled tlown to him*. Nevertheless, 
u.sing tho.se conditions, he expres.ses a repnsentatior living in his 
imagination. In other word.s, the expre.<sion is of a moment in 
the life of his spirit. Thus, when ap]>rehending tlie picture truly, 
the percipient passes beyoinl the perception of the representation 
on the canvas to the appreciation of wliat was present in Turner's 
imagination ; to the appreciation, that is, of a certain moment 
of Turner’s creative power. It follows, then, that the object 
a})prehended is ultimately a spiritual force ami that the representa- 
tion on the canvas is a .symbol of this force. Further, this spiritual 

♦ This is very apparent from the study of nrcliiteetiir.il fornis such as the 
Crotiiic or Mogul arch, where the development of the form can be traced 
ill buildings lielonging to different periods. Hero the creative act of tlic 
architect is conditioned by the form which is handed doiim to him. 
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force is apprehended only in so far as its symbol creates in the 
percipient an experience partially identical with that of the 
artist. 

We have taken a single illustration, but the analysis is, I 
believe, true of all works of art. By some of these works the 
spiritual experience of the artist, and by others the objective 
determination, is emphasized. In all, however, both are present. 
A fine representation of the Buddha is obviously an attempt to 
represent a certain type of spiritual experience ; a portrait by 
Rembrandt, on the other hand, is a far more faithful representa- 
tion of some actual human being. Despite this, however, the 
Buddha is conditioned by the human form and by convention, and 
the Rembrandt is a creation of the imagination. The apprecia- 
tion of both implies the presence in the percipient of experiences 
partially identical with those of the artist when creating them. 

Now that we have seen t hat the object of {esthetic appreciation 
revealed in works of art is ultimately a sj>iritiial force, we may 
possibly be inclined to agree with the poet when he traces the 
beauty ami sublimity of Nature to a similar source. 

. . . T have fell 

A preseiico that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfusctl. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, ami in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things.” 

Referring, again to the scene that we have described above, is 
not our a>stlietic appreciation due in large measure to the over- 
whelming sense of sucli a power ? 

Ho far, in these remarks on aesthetic v'aliies, we have only con- 
sidered the appreciation of the works of the painter and of 
Nature. The principles deduced appear to me to apply also to the 
appreciation of sculpture and of architecture, as w^ell as to the 
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appreciation of poetry and music. As certain features of poetry 
and music make our meaning more clear we will mention these here. 

In poetry the medium of expression is a system of symbols 
which bear little similarity to the objects which they represent. 
For this reason the representation of a different type of object 
is possible. The novelist and the dramatist represent persons 
as they develop under varying influences, and the poet represents 
Nature in her varying moods and wider expanses. It is therefore 
the more evident that, although tliat which is judged to possess 
a?sthetic value is objectively determined, there must be features 
therein which cannot be present independent of mind. In the 
act of appreciation we must pass beyond the symbols to the 
apprehension of the creation as it was present in the imagination 
of the poet or novelist. Here it is still more apparent that the 
true object of appreciation is a spiritual ^)ower which becomes 
known through the images which it produces. 

Music differs from poetry in that it is confined more exclusively 
to the expression of emotions and moods, and the medium 
of expression is not merely symbolic but bears a ct^tain relation 
to the emotions and moods expressed. In the act of appreciation 
emotions are aroused in the percipient which are similar to those 
that were originally present in tlie composer. These are (*f 
value because they are enjoyed and because the percipieid will 
seek situations in which similar emotions are possible. 

We will conclude this section by stating briefly the subjective 
and the objective elements of icsthelic values. 

First as to the subjective element. .Vn object or event 
possesses aesthetic value only in so far as it has |)Ower to produce 
in the percipient an intrinsically valuable expiTience. Sueh 
objects or events do not |)roduce ibis kind of experience in all 
indivirluals, and they do not produce it in any individual at all 
times and under all circumstances. On the other hand, some 
aesthetic experiences of the greatest value are only jiossessed by 
the few. The jjower of testhetic appreciation is a capacity that 
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lias evolved and is still evolving, and for this reason there is great 
diversity in the aesthetic judgments of different communities 
and of different ages. Further, it is clear that aesthetic appreciation 
may vary in a single person with his changes of mood. Thus 
we are convinced that there is an element, vital to all aesthetic 
values, which is unique, changing and temporal in character ; 
and that, whatever eternal or objective qualities values may 
]K)sse8S, they must be such as enable us to explain these 
intrinsically valuable temj:)oral experiences. 

Turning to the objective element in aesthetic values, we find 
that aesthetic appreciation is disinterested. In judging an object 
to be beautiful we feel that we have no option, and that we are 
obliged to recognize its beauty because of its objective character 
and because of the universal character of tlic experience which 
it produces in us. The judgment may not be universal in the 
sense tliat everybody possesses it or is able to possess it, but we 
believe it to be universal because we are convinced that every 
man whose inherent capacity for aesthetic appreciation is 
developed would, in a similar situation, be obliged to make a 
similar judgment. There may then be truth in the old conviction 
that beauty is eternal. For Plato and Plotinus the bea\itiful is 
apprehended by “ nous,’* and beauty is an “ eidos ** or “ logos.” 
They do not explain, as we are endeavouring to explain, the 
essential reference of values to temporal experience : but if 
their conce})tions are interpreted dynamically, they are not 
altogether different from our ow'ii. ^Esthetic ap])reciatioii is 
the residt of the compresence of an essential power of the himian 
mind with another spiritual pow'er. If aught in aesthetic values 
is eternal it must be these creative powers. It may be that by 
concentration upon the gratification of personal desire we often 
prevent these powers from functioning as they should, nevertheless 
we believe that they belong essentially to the developed human 
mind. It is impossible to define such powers precisely, for we 
only know them through their expressions in the series of 
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aesthetically valuable experiences that we enjoy. As we have 
indicated, however, these expressions are connected essentially 
with the powers mentioned, and it follows therefore that know- 
ledge of the expressions is partial knowledge of the powers 
which they manifest. 

II. 

When we pass to the coiLsideration of cognitive value we find 
that subjective temporal experience is still a vital element. I 
shall, therefore, now explain what appear to me to be the 
essentially subjective features of this type of value. 

In the first place, truth or falsity is an attribute, not of objects 
or events, but of our judgments or convictions concerning the.se. 
There is a sen.se in wliich an object is beautiful, but there is no 
sense in which it is true or false. Our judgmetit about the 
object must be t‘ither tru<‘ or false, but the object itself nuTely is. 

Secondly, the judgments themselves are uniquely determined 
in a way that is frecjuently overlooked. We may term this 
uni«|ue determination the psychological character of tho judgnuMit. 
Think of a simple judgment .such as: “twice two is four.’’ 
Such a jiulgment must be differently determined for (<^0 a ehild 
who has just learned the significaiiee of numbers, {h] an aviTage 
intelligent arlull, and (c) a eoiiifietent mathematician. Tlie 
|)osse.ssion of this conc(?pt by any individual implies that ho has 
discerned the universal content in certain of his particular 
experiences, but the particular (‘xperien«‘es in (wh of the above, 
instance.s differ very widely, and the memories of the.se experiences 
interpenetrate and give significance to the apprehension of the 
concept. For this rea.soii the concept for the threi* ])er.sons 
mentioned above must be uniquely determined in different* 
ways. The concejits as apprehende<l by <?ach of the. individuals 
may all be true, but they are not therefore identical. The 
concepts arc true because they repre.sent the ap'prehension of 
some actual character which is pervading some actual situation 
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or situations, but the situations are not the same in each case. 
The child is responding to a very limited part of the environment 
that is immediately presented to him, whereas the situation for 
the mathematician includes his conceptions of number and of 
space, and, it may be, much beyond these which is vitally related 
thereto, it is evident, then, that the actual qualities pervading 
these situations which are apprehended must be different ; and, 
further, as nicntioned above, these apprehensions are inter- 
penetrated by different memories. 

Finally, the subjectivity is further emphasized by an 
examination of the reason for the value of truth. The experience 
of apprehending a true judgment is an experience of which we 
are imniecliat<*ly aware as being of value. But wherein does this 
value consist i 1 believe that the answer to this question is 
contained in the fact of the solidarity f)f the speculative and the 
practical functioning of tin* human mind which is insisted on by 
Croce. True apprehension of a situation inqdies appropriate 
responsiveness tiiereto. It may be urged that in maintaining 
this position we are attributing to truth a merely pragmatic 
significance and value, and that we are asserting that truth is 
of value simply because it enables us fittingly to respond to our 
environment : and, against this, it may be argued that all who 
really value truth seek it for its own sake, without respect to 
practical consequences. Those who seek truth for personal 
advantage, it may be maintained, are not likely to come to a 
deep and full appreciation thereof. Wc agree that this is the 
case. Personal and practical interests limit the power to appre- 
hend the truth. If, for example, knowledge is sought Jis a 
me^ns to position and power, such knowledge, when obtained, 
may enable the seeker to attain his end and so to adjust 
himself to his environment ; but the environment is very 
limited, being restricted by personal interest, ^^^len, however, 
truth is sought for its own sake, there is no such limiting of the 
environment. The acquiring of tnith, that is, the discerning of 
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the universal features in the situation which is present, necessarily 
expands the situation or the environment to which the subject 
may respond. But appreciation of truth for its own sake does 
not mean that tnith is valued apart from any responsiveness to 
the environment of which it is the apprehension. Plato described 
the apprehension of truth as the turning of the eye of the soul 
towards the light, and at the same time he recognized that it 
implied the harmonizing of the soul’s activity with the eternal 
Reality which is the object of its contemplation. So we contend 
that perfect insight into the nature of the universe around 
us necessarily implies the perfect adjustment of our lives 
thereto. Herein lies the truth of the belief that eternal or perfect 
life is to know God, and of the teaching of so many Eastern 
religions that salvation is attained only by knowledge.* But it is 
not necessary to enforce this point by insisting upon its application 
to religious experience. All advance in the knowledge of scientific 
principles is advance in the perfecting of our adjustment to 
the world in which we live, and the absence of such adjustment is 
proof tliat the principles are not rightly understood. This holds 
also of OUT knowledge of the simple situations whicli immediately 
confront us. If we do not respond to these fittingly, it is absunl 
to contend that we apprehend them accurately. Thus the contrast 
between seeking knowledge for some definite piirjiose and seeking 
the truth for its own sake is not a contrast between knowledge 
which leads to practical activity and knowledge whicii does 
not ; but between knowledge which leads to ii restriettfd kind of 
activity, the nature of which is predetermined by personal interest, 
and knowledge which itself determines the nature of tln‘ practical 
response. In tlie latter ca.se, since insight determines response, 
the response must bo adeipiate and ajipropriate. 

The reason why cognitive value implies subjectivity will now 

* The term “knowledge” here connotes apprehension of the eternal 
spiritual reality of the “ self ’* and the “ universe,” and not cognition of 
spatial and temporal objects. 
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be apparent. Cognitive value consists in appropriate responses, 
and a response is always to a unique situation. The situation 
may be the tiny fragment of the world with which we are 
immediately present in sense perception ; or it may be an 
expansive environment which includes the moral and spiritual 
forces pervading the universe ; or, again, it may be a situation 
which is anywhere intermediate between these extremes. But 
whatever the nature of the situation it must be unique and the 
acts whereby the mind resiK)nds thereto must also be unique. 
Thus the truth value is discovered within these unique responses 
that arc present in the individual’s experience. 

In three respects, then, cognitive value is subjective. First, 
truth pertains to judgment ; secondly, the concept as apprehended 
is uniquely detennined ; and, thirdly, the true apprehension of a 
situation implies the unique response of the individual thereto. 

Despite such subjectivity, however, it is apparent that truth 
is universal and necessary and that the philosopher is obliged to 
attempt an explanation of these features. It seems to mo that 
the ground for the universality and necessity of tnith is to be 
found in the fact that the individual, in so far as he judges truly, 
is aware of a character or characters that actually pervade that 
part of the environment which is compresent wdth him. Thus 
since the mind, in true apprehension, is apprehending existing 
pervasive characters ; all other minds, in so far as they are directed 
to the same situation or to similar situations, become aware of the 
same pervasive characters, that is of the same universals. The 
content apprehended is entirely outside the control of the 
individual. He is obliged to think it simply because it is per- 
vading the situation and presents itself to him. In this con- 
nexion I will refer again to Plato. For him truth consists in the 
comprehension of the Ideas by “ nous,” that is the comprehension 
of an eternal reality by an eternal spiritual principle. We are 
again unable to accept his mode of statement, but, as before, 
find it suggestive of the right explanation. The power by which 
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truth is apprehended is a universal power which belongs to all 
developed finite minds, and the object apprehended is a universal 
content which pervades the present situation, and, it may be, 
mucli of the universe with which this connects. If we inquire 
further into the nature of these pervasive characters we shall be 
obliged to interpret them as powers present in the universe which, 
when compresenf with the universal po\ver in tlie human mind, 
produce in the latter certain kinds of awareness. Here also, then, 
it appears that we have an example of the compresencc of universal 
powers which gives rise to series of iinicpie, subjective and temporal 
experiences. J’urther, it is clear that the latter are essential for 
cognitive value. 

HI. 

A stiuly of the good leads to the same conclusion. Value in 
this sphere also necessarily implies subjective temporal (experi- 
ences. 8uch experience's may be of value because of the presence 
of certain universal cliaracters, but these, in their turn, do not 
exist apart from the series of temporal experiences in which 
they must be continually expressed. 

will discriminate tlie “ good ” from the morally good/' 
and wdll first describe briefly the good. 

An object or event is good when it is such that it C(*utrilmtes 
to the gratification of desire. No object or event is good in itself, 
merely as existing ; it is only good by virtue of relations into which 
it may enter with human minds. AA'hatcver is good is of course 
so far of value ; but it is clear from the abov(i that the object which 
is essentially valuable, is tlu! person, and that objects and events 
are only indirectly valuable as aids to tlie fiilfilmeut of active 
tendencies in ])eTsons. Value, then, is seen here again to 
connect vitally with series of unique and temporal experiences. 

Analysis of the moral good shows that the need for the sub- 
jective experience is still nwjre evident. AVe say “ This rose* is 
beautiful,” “ This aj)ple is good,” and although these judgments 
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imply appieciation and gratification, they are passed upon the 
objects. In the case of the morally good, however, judgment 
is not passed upon the object, but upon the act of will, or — as 
we would prefer to describe it— upon the response of the individual 
to the situation. The analogy is with cognitive value, for, as 
indicated above, truth has reference to the judgment and not to 
the object. 

I would define the moral good as appropriate voluntary 
response to situations. In a paper entitled “ An Analysis of 
Moral Consciousness,” I have dtifined situation as that part of 
the environment to wliieli an individual reacts, and have pointed 
out that the most important part of the situation for a moral act 
is the individuals or groups of individuals which it includes. A 
person — I have there maintained — is a spiritual unity including 
complexes of inherited and acquired active tendencies. He 
naturally responds immediately to the ])resent situation, but, by 
virtue of the possession of consciousness, he possesses the power 
to delay his response. Further, he is endowed with the power 
of practical reason whereby he is able to apprehend the situation. 
Since the situation for a moral response includes persons it cannot 
be adequately apprehended by speculative reason. I have, 
therefore, endeavoured to show how ]>ractical reason includes 
the power to enter into a sympathetic relation with the situation 
as w’dl as the power of speculative reason. The apprehension 
of a situation by practical reason reveals the appropriate response 
in that situation, and tliis may i)os>ibly be opposed to the response 
to which the person is immetliately and naturally inclined. 
Whenever this is the case the person is aware of the appropriate 
response revealed by practical reason as right, and he feels under 
obligation to identify liis will with it. He is aware of such 
responses as being of moral value. 

In the above-mentioned paper I have explained the way in 
which moral goodness is objectively determined, first, by the 
objective character of the situation- a situation which is often 
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very extensive, including nations and international groups ; and 
secondly, by the objective character of the person who acts. If 
the contentions of the paper, however, are justified, it must follow 
that the universality and objectivity of morality are without 
meaning apart from the unique experiences in which the individual 
responds to the situations presented to him. Not only are such 
situations unique but they are constantly changing. By the 
response which the individual makes he inevitably changes both 
the situation and himself. It follow's, therefore, that if the moral 
"good is to be enjoyed at all it must be enjoyed in series of unique 
experiences w’herein changing individuals respond to changing 
situations. A good that is not so enjoyed can have no value. 
Temperance and justice may be good, and as such may be of 
value. They are not, liowever, of value as mere conceptions, 
but only in so far as they arc expressed in the just and temperate 
acts of this or that person as he res^xtuds to the situations that 
become present with him. 

From this description of moral goodness it is evident that 
there is close affinity between moral values and cognitive values. 
In our opinion truth is of value because it e.iuibles the possessor 
to respond appropriately to his environment, (loodness is sucli 
fitting response. We have, however, suggested that speculative 
reason is inadequate for giving that complete insight into the 
situation which should precede the morally good act. Further, 
although the value of truth connects with goodness, it must be 
borne in mind that truth itself is distinct therefrom. 

Having shown the need of subjective experience for moral 
values, it is important to remember, as we hinted above, that 
they arc objective. ]\Ioral values imply series of uniquely good 
acts, but such acts arc not of value as particular. It is clear 
that any particular response of an individual to a situation may 
be either good or bad. Therefore the cliaracter which differentiates 
the particular experience that is good from that which is without 
moral value must be universal. For this reason not only does 
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the individual feel under obligation to identify his will with the 
good, but he is convinced that any other individual when in a 
similar situation will be confronted with a like obligation. 

Further, 1 am convinced that the feature of universality must 
be interpreted in this sphere also as a spiritual force. All good 
experiences are temporal and changing, and if there be aught 
within them that is not in like manner subject to change, it must 
be the creative power of wliicli they are the expression. Justice, 
for instance, must be a force, which when present in situations 
of a certain type, produces just acts. Series of good experiences 
can only be explained by the compresence of spiritual forces. 
Not only docs such a force reside in the person w’ho experiences 
the good, but in his experience he is responding to forces that are 
influencing him from within the situation. The most important 
part of the situation for a moral act is, as stated above, the persons 
or communities of persons which it includes. It is a dynamic 
and not a static existence. The objection may be raised that a 
similar explanation also holds for bad and non-moral experience. 
I admit that this is the case. Nevertheless I hold that the fact 
of moral values and of the obligation to prefer them does give 
some indication of the character of the spiritual forces upon which 
they arc founded. . 

In this connexion it may be well to insist upon the fact that 
ultimately the object of moral value is the person. It has been 
pointed out that the good must be realized in actual situations 
and also that the situations are ever changing. If, then, the acts 
of any individual are to be uniformly good, he must possess the 
power of constant readjustment to series of rapidly changing 
situations. His responses to many of these will be consciously 
determined, but to many others response will be spontaneous and 
unconscious. Thus it is important for the realizing of the good 
that the spiritual unity of the person be such as will enable him 
spontaneously to respond in the right way to the luiforeseen 
situations that may at any time become present. And, further, 

Q 
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should the effort be made to discriminate what is permanent from 
what is transitory in any person’s moral experience, the permanent 
would befoimd to reside somewhere in the spiritual force that is 
vital to personality. 

IV. 

Let us now endeavour to state briefly the conclusions of this 
study. 

All values, although universal, imply of necessity unique, 
temporal, and changing experiences. These are not, however, 
valued as particular experiences. As such they may be without 
value. 

When we inquire for the source of value in temporal 
experiences, we first find this in an intrinsic quality of the 
experiences themselves. C'ertain of our experiences are enjoyed 
by us as intrinsically valuable. To possess tliem is to be conscious 
of their value. When they are present we endeavour to enjoy 
them as long as possible : and, since tliey are transitory, wo seek 
from time to time to create situations in which similar experiences 
are possible. Shand, in a very valuable article on “ Emotion 
and Value,”* explains this truth in reference to the intrinsic 
value of certain emotions. Sucli emotions as love and joy are 
characterised by the fact that we seek to protect their objects 
and thus to retain the emotions ; and they contrast with others 
such as anger, hatred and fear, the objects of which we attend 
to and retain only so long as they are useful for some external 
end. Mr. Shand’s explanation appears to be too exclusively in 
terms of the emotions, for value has reference to the whole of 
experience and not to any one aspect of it such as is suggested by 
the term emotion. I think Mr. Shand would have recognized 
this if he had paid greater attention to the explanation of cognitive 
values, in which sphere it seems to me that the value is not 
essentially connected with the emotional character of the 

* Emotion and Value. By A F. Shand. Proceedings of the Aristo. 
telian Society. New Series— VoL XIX. 1918-19. 
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experience. But his view is very important as insisting on the 
intrinsic value of a person’s temporal experiences. We are 
immediately conscious of the intrinsic value of certain of these, 
and seek to retain them in the only way that temporal expe- 
riences can be retained, viz., by creating the conditions in which 
they can be repeatedly enjoyed. 

Another vray of stating this truth is to say that certain kinds 
■of temporal experience are part of the fulfilment of ends which 
are vital to persons. AVc have described a person as a spiritual 
unity including complexes of conative tendencies. Such tendencies, 
we believe, are not disconnected. They should centre round a 
main direction which is determined by the nature of the spiritual 
forces in relation to which the individual has been brought 
into being. Value experiences, whether aesthetic, cognitive, or 
moral and religious, belong to the fulfilment of this dominant 
end. I know there is a danger in this mode of teleological 
explanation. At first sight it appears to contradict the view 
that temporal experiences may be intrinsically valuable. It 
may be maintained that intrinsic value belongs only to the ends 
•or purposes of persons, and that temporal experiences only become 
indirectly of value when they contribute to the gratification of 
these ends. This assumption, however, is an entire misconception 
of the meaning. In it ends arc separated entirely from the means 
for their fulfilment, and this is not possible. Temporal value 
experiences are not merely wenns to the fulfilment of ends, they are 
part of this fulfilment. The kingdom of God for the individual 
is within him and not in the remote future. So far as w’e are able 
to judge, the chief end of personal existence is that it should be a 
■succession of valuable experiences. 

In explaming the value of temporal experiences, we are not 
denying the objective or even the eternal character of values, but 
we are insisting upon a dynamic interpretation of whatever is 
objective or eternal therein. Our study has shown that if 
there is aught that is eternal in values, it is of the nature of a 
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creative power. In the spheres of beauty, of truth, and of good- 
ness, we discovered that the respective value experiences were 
the result of the compresence of the universal power present in 
the individual mind with powers present in tlie situation. For 
this reason the series of temporarily valuable experiences, which 
are the manifestations of the compresence of such powers, are the 
necessary correlate of tBe powers themselves. There is probably 
often a confusion in our conception, due to the transference of 
the idea of permanence, which we derive from sense perception, 
to our conception of these creative forces. When we say that a 
rock is permanent, we mean that it resists the natural forces 
which tend to change it. Here, also, there is evidence of power, 
but we concentrate on the unchanging form. So the eternal 
for us becomes associated with absence of change. The study 
of values points to the need for explaining their objectivity and 
universality, not by “ absence of change,” but by creative power 
which is necessarily the source of change. 

Finally, we should note briefly the interdependence of values.. 
It is not iX)ssible to separate lieaiity from tnith, or truth from 
goodness, or, indeed, any one value from any other. Oftentimes 
we feel that what is false is also bad or ugly, and we feel too that 
there is vital connexion between tlie respective convictiojis. The 
beauty of a work of art, such as a novel, cannot be separated from 
its truth. Further, we have seen liow the apprehension of the 
true necessarily determines the good. Plato conceived all the 
ideas, which for him represeiitefl values, as ultimately united 
in the good. We also are compelled to admit the unity of values ; 
and, since values are j)Owers, such unity must be in some supreme 
power that makes for all that is best in life. This is— I admit — a 
belief based on the appreciation of values, and not an inference 
from the knowledge of facts. Since, however, the appreciation 
of values forms a most im[}ortant part of human experience,, 
this belief is certainly justified. 
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VIII.— THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS FROM THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW. 

By James Dreveb. 

The main object of this paper is to clear up the sense in which 
the word conscioiisness ” must be employed and understood 
by the psychologist, and incidentally to point out how this sense 
affects certain important philosophical and psychological pro- 
blems, with reference to which there has been, and is, somewhat 
acute controversy. The main contention of the paper can be 
put very briefly and at the outset of the discussion. It is this : 
consciousness is not an entity, but merely a character belonging 
to certain phenomena of life, and the starting-point of the psycho- 
logist is not consciousness, or even conscious process, but the 
behaviour of the living organism. 

The second of these statements may seem at once to label 
the writer “ behaviourist.” Possibly ; but do not let us be 
over-hasty m our judgment. There are few professed psycholo- 
gists at the present time who are not prepared to accept the 
definition of psychology as the science which studies the behaviour 
of the living organism and attempts to understand and interpret 
that behaviour from the standpoint, and in terms, of the inner 
conscious life of the organism. If that is behaviourism, then 
we are practically all behaviourists together. 

B 
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What do we mean by the “ behaviour of the living organism ? ” 
So long as an organism is living — ^it ceases to be an organism 
when it dies — ^it exhibits behaviour. From a certain point of 
view behaviour might be held to cover aU its activities. Theoreti- 
cally, however, its activities can be classified luider two heads : 
(l),those activities concerned in the carrying on of vital functions, 
that is to say, those functions — digastion and the like— that are 
involved in the maintenance of its life ; and (‘2), those activities 
that are concerned in* the carrying out of adaptive functions — 
functions involved in its adaptation to environing conditions. 
Wliat we call the behaviour of the organism covers more par- 
ticularly those activities belonging to the second group. 

Just as the physiological basis of an organism’s digestive 
functions is its digestive system, so the physiological basis of 
its adaptive functions is its psycho-organic system. Where 
such a system is dilTerentiated in the structure of the organism 
it consists of three parts, a part immediately concerned in making 
tlie adaptive response, a part concerned in receiving the stimuli 
from the external situation in the environment towards which the 
response is made, and a part connecting these two. l^ach part 
consists of cells specialized for its pai-ticular function, receptor 
cells specialized for recei\dng different kinds oi stimulus — ^the 
sense organs — effector cells for making different kiiuls and forms 
of response — the muscles and glands —connecting ctdls by means 
of which wavc.s of excitation may pass from the one to the other — 
the neurones of the nervous system. I’he adaptive, functions of 
tlie organi.sm begin with the reception of the stimulus. Hence 
regarded from its pliysiological side, the behaviour of the organism 
begins with tlie activity of the receptor cells. In these cells 
physiological processes are initiated by the stimuli from without — 
speaking of the usual case — and there is ])hysiological continuity 
between such processes and the processes in the effector cells, 
upon which the. observable external behaviour of the organism 
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depends. The physiologist’s analytical account of behaviour 
would describe the physiological processes in the receptor cells, 
in the neurones, and in the effector cells. Even for the physio- 
logist the total response of the organism is obviously not confined 
to the activity of the muscles and glands. Whether the activity 
be explicit or implicit, to use Watson’s phraseology, the response 
of the organism begins with the processes in the receptor 
cells. . 

But the behaviour of the living organism as such it is not 
the physiologist’s business to study. His task begins and ends 
with the functioning of the individual mechanisms. I do not 
wish to put the discussion on a metaphysical basis, at least at 
its present stage. The argument can be pursued on a purely 
biological basis. The biologist, even with a bias in favour of 
physiological (jxplanation, is forced to confess tliat he cannot 
explain or uii(h*rstand the behaviour of the living organism in 
terms of the functioning of physiological inechanisms, whatever 
measure of continuity he may be able to trace. We have each 
of us a unique opportunity of knowing one living organism 
directly and intimately. We have, as it were, an inside view of 
the behaviour of one living organism, lii and through this 
inside view we know that the total response of the organism, 
beginning with the physiological processes in the receptor cells, 
involves conscious processes, and that it can only be understood 
as behaviour in terms of these very processes. 

This is where the psychologist comes in with respect to the 
study of the behaviour of the living organism. The processes 
we designate conscious are phases of the total response of the 
organism, and essential ])hasc?s. They are as much phases of 
the response as are the actions observable by all, or the physio- 
logical processes observed by the physiologist. And if the 
behaviour is to he understood as behaviour, it is only through, 
and in terms of them that it can be understood. - . • 
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It will be at once objected by certain scientists, and by certain 
pbilosopbers also, that the point of view of biological science, 
and of all science, is necessarily objective, and that conscious 
processes cannot be observed from an objective point of view. 
Overt actions and physiological processes constitute behaviour, 
so far as it can be objectively observed, in the human being as 
in the lowest organism. The existence of conscious process is 
not denied as the inner aspect of behaviour, but the scientific 
study of behaviour must exclude that aspect. Hence there is 
either no science of psychology at all, or psychology must confine 
itself to the description of behaviour as it can be objectively 
observed, and abandon the practice of interpreting behaviour 
in terms of conscious process. 

We may pause a moment to consider this objection. The 
first and main part of it appears to rest on a misconception. 
Let us imagine an observer capable of observing the behaviour of 
the human being in all its phases, inclusive of tlie conscious 
processes involved. Such a hypothetical observer could evidently 
realize the ideal of science, because for him the whole fact would 
be an objective fact. Hence, so far as wo can approach the 
point of view of such an observer, so far do we approach the 
ideal of science in the study of human behaviour. Now this is 
the point of view which the psychology of the present is tending 
more and more to substitute for the subjective point of view of 
the older introspective psychology. Conscious process is itself 
regarded, as it were, objectively, and described as it w'ould appear 
from the point of \’iew of our hypothetical observer. It is 
r^arded and described as a unique type of integration or syn- 
thesis, integrating or synthesizing the life forces of the organism 
and the factors external to these forces by which they are con- 
ditioned. 

But it is important to remember that this does not involve 
tbe abandonment of introspection as a psychological method. 
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Nothing can ever take the place of introspection, because not 
only is conscious process a unique type of integration, but it 
is also unique in another respect— it implies, and is, an inside 
view of the event. Just because conscious process is an inside 
view of the event, introspection can furnish us with relevant 
information, obtainable in no other way, concerning the behaviour 
of one living organism. We are thus enabled to utilize the results 
of introspection in a science of psychology, which has advanced 
from the purely descriptive to the explanatory stage, and 
advanced along the lines of biological science rather than of 
speculative philosophy. 

Let me put explicitly and succinctly this central position at 
which we have arrived. “ Consciousness is a character belong- 
ing to certain processes in the living organism. These processes, 
with other pToc(‘ssos of a difletent order — ^physical, chemical, and 
physiological — constitute the organism’s behaviour. The key 
to the understanding of the behaviour, however, we find in the 
conscious processes alone. Hence the need for a science of 
psychology. The character “ consciousness ” may be described 
objectively as an integration of internal and external factors — 
internal and external as far as life itself, in the concrete, is 
concerned. In its essential nature it implies also an inside view 
of the event — the event being, as we have seen, an essential phase 
or aspect of an organism’s behaviour. 

Let us see next how certain controversies of the day look 
from this standpoint. We shall be introduced to the first of 
these controversies by considering how this standpoint is related 
to the standpoints of the pure introspectionist and the extreme 
behaviourist respectively, and in wliat respects it is more satis- 
factory than either. Both of these current types of psychological 
standpoint perpetuate, though in difierent ways and directions, 
the distinction made fundamental- for modem philosophical 
thought by Descartes, between mind as a thinking substance 
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and body as that which is extended. The iiitrospectioiiist, 
carrying on the direct line of development from Descartes, 
through the psychology of the 18th century, tends to oppose 
the subject-matter of his science, as inner, subjective, and directly 
apprehended, to the subject-matter of the physical and natural 
sciences, as objective, and to be conceived as existing inde- 
pendently of the experience in and through which it is apprehended. 
He regards it as the province of psychology, therefore, to describe 
only the inner or subjective aspect of behaviour-— the “ enjoy- 
ment ” which accompanies, or is correlated with, the behaviour. 
The extreme behaviourist, starting from the standpoint of the 
physical and natural sciences, accepting that standpoint as laid 
down for these sciences, and taking the introspectionist at his own 
valuation, iirges that this psychology is to-day an anaclironism, 
that what the man in the street and the biologist are primarily 
concerned with is behaviour, and, since this mn be studied 
objectively, that the true scicntilic psyciiology is tlie study of 
behaviour without any reference to the inner aspect whatsoever. 

The result of the clasli of these two points of view has been 
most unfortunate for biology. Animal behaviour lias been 
conceived in a narrow and artificial way. As a direct consequence 
biological phenomena have been crushed into a mould adaptotl 
for the physical sciences, and facts which refused to conform to 
such a mould liave been simply hacked off and ignored, lii 
fine, the application of what 1 will venture to call a false logic 
of science has made it impossible for biology to describe, to 
discuss, or to understand the behaviour of the living organism 
in any complete sense. The only course open to the biologist 
appears to be to return to the whole fact as he finds it, and frankly 
to adopt that point of view, and that method of procedure, wliich 
will enable him to deal with the whole fact. The first step 
towards this would seem to be the adoption of that view of 
consciouB process which has been advocated. 
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At this point, however, the extreme behaviourist’s objection 
may take a new, and, superficially regarded, a more cogent form. 
Admitting that animal behaviour has an inner aspect, he may 
argue that this aspect necessarily remains unknown to us except 
so far as we can interpret it from our own experience, and the 
validity of such interpretation becomes less and less the farther 
removed the animal organism, with which we are dealing, is 
from the human being. Is it not obvious then, he may say, 
that when we are dealing with the beha\dour of the lower 
organisms, and possibly when we are dealing with the behaviour 
of organisms fairly high up the scale, the danger involved in the 
interpretation of the inner aspect of behaviour on the basis of 
human experience far outw'eighs any assistance we may hope to 
derive from such interpretation ? I venture to maintain that, 
with the proper safeguards, this is not the case. Further, without 
such interpretation the biologist has on his hands an indeter- 
minate X which he is unable to interpret at all, and which on 
his own showing is of first-rate importance for any useful inter- 
pretation. Thus several students of the behaviour of lower 
organisms — Jennings. Heron-Alien, and others— have to confess 
that many facts and phenomena can be best described .and 
characterized in psychological terms. 

With proper safeguards, what possible objection can there 
be to the employment of psychological terms in such cases, if 
the facts w’^arrant and demand them ? Of course it is contended 
that to employ them w’ould bo simply anthropomorphism, and 
not scientific. But anthropomorphism is the naive reading 
of the unanalysed man into the brute or the inanimate object. 
This that we propose is not anthropomorphism. Even if it 
were, anthropomorphism would be more hopeful than “ hylo- 
morphism ” for the understanding of the behaviour of a living 
organism. It is surely inciunbent on the scientist who makes 
such an objection to show why in this particular case the only 
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line of evidence wliich is of value must be excluded. Further, 
he ought to show this without an appeal to the analogy of the 
physical sciences. The analogy begs the whole question. 

Leaving now biology, let us pass on to philosophy. If we 
take psychology as the science which studies the behaviour of 
the living organism and attempts to understand this behaviour 
in terms of the inner conscious life, is it not clear, it may be 
asked, that a fundamental problem for psychology will arise in 
connexion with the relation of external behaviour to this inner 
conscious life ? In the past this problem has led over almost 
inevitably into the problem of the rdation of body and mind, 
and what at the outset was ostensibly a psychological problem 
has passed over into a metaphysical problem, upon which the 
solution of the psychological problem is made dependent. As 
far as the science of psychology is concerned, this must be written 
off as a dead loss. So much so, that modem psychologists tend 
to fight shy of the problem altogether. Now it must be freely 
granted that the relation of body and mind does not present a 
problem for psychology. The psychologist as such recognizes 
neither body nor mind as concrete entities ; his concrete entity 
is the living organism. 

The reason why the apparent psychological probloiii ca-me to 
be discussed as a metaphysical problem is fairly obvious. The 
living organism was conceived as “ body ” plus “ iiiiud.” Or 
perhaps wc should say, the liuman being was so conceived, for 
the human being was until comparatively recently the sole centre 
of interest for psychology. This naive dualism was not challenged 
at its origin but only in its metaphysical issues. At its origin, 
however, it is clearly as baseless as it is naive. The concrete 
fact, for science and for philosophy alike, is not a union in some 
incomprehensible way of two separate entities, a ** body ” and 
a “ mind.” The concrete fact is the living organism, externally 
observable as a body with other bodies in space, but sharply 
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differentiated in various ways from other bodies which are life- 
less, and internally observable, in the case of the Imnian being, 
by each individual in, through, and to the limits of his own ex- 
perience or conscious process. The living organism, as observed 
from the outside, is not a body in the sense in which body is 
opposed to mind, nor, observed from the inside, is it a mind in 
the sense in whicli mind is opposed to body. In fact, neither the 
mind nor the body, opposed to one another, has any existence 
save as an abstraction. All this is so obvious frorn the modern 
jjsychological standpoint that we cannot help wondering how 
other views could ever have prevailefl. A glance. how(;ver, at 
some of th(! older text-books of psychology makes everything 
clear as daylight. Psychology is <lefined as the science which 
studi(\s conscious process. Conscious process is a real process, 
or event, or fact. But conscious process refers beyond itself 
to that of which we are conscious. Thus two different orders 
of fact are involv(‘d. We see a tree. The seeing is a fact in 
tlic universe, as is also the tree. Psychology is concerned with 
the first, Avhich is known directly. But it must ap])arently show 
how this fSct is related to the second fact which is known in- 
directly through the first. The psychophysical problem imme- 
diately emerges, l^ven though it is evidently an epistemological 
jnoblem, rather than a [)sychological oius tlie ]).sychologist feels 
it incumbent u])on him to discuss it with refereiu-e to what he 
takes — but takes wrongly — to be his psychological data. 

But a questi(»ii has been asked which is not yet disposed of. 
The setting asich^ of the j)roblem of the relation of body and 
mind, as not being a psychological problem, by no means divests 
the psychologist of his ri'sponsibility with regard to this question 
regarding the T(?lation b(*tweeii tlie phenomena of the inner 
conscious life, which each individual knows directly in liimself, 
but cannot know directly except in himself, and the external 
behaviour which is open to the observation of the world. The 
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psychologist, smarting with the behaviour of the living organism, 
escapes the epistemological pitfall with the interminable contro- 
versies to which it is the entrance. That is so much gained. 
The view of consciousness which has been advanced carries us 
even farther.. The behaviour of the living organism is its total 
response at any moment to the various factors or conditions 
affecting its own life activities, to what we call a situation. 
There is still a dualism — living organism and situation — but it 
is a biological or psychological, not an e])istemological or meta- 
physical, dualism, and moreover it rej)resents ultimate fact, 
so far as the psychologist is concerned. At that point his world 
ends. The beha^dour with which he starts necessarily involves 
organism and situation; take away either and there is no 
behaviour. But this dualism is resolved in conscious process 
itself, as integrative. And between conscious process and 
external behaviour there is no dualism. Both are aspects of one 
concrete fact. The consciousness is simply the inner or inside 
view of the event. 

Some other points are deserving of notice. “ (Consciousness 
being taken in the sense assigned, the question may be asked : 
is there a psychological “ unconscious, and if so. what is its 
nature ? The answer is that there is a psychoh.)gical “ un- 
conscious,’’ but it is of a different order from the psychological 
“ conscious.” Conscious process is a real j)rocess or event ; 
the “ unconsciijus ’’ in ])sychology is a conceptual construction 
for explanatory [nirf)oses. An organism’s behaviour and con- 
scious processes may be regarded as determined on the one sid(5 
by environmental factors and configurations — situations. But 
they are also determined by inner factors and configurations, 
of which the physiologist can only give a partial account, and 
sometimes not even that. If we speak provisionally of the 
sum total of the conscious processes constituting an individuaTs 
experience as his mental life, then we should say that conscious 
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l^rocesses are conditioned by inner factors of the kind designated 
“ dispositions ” in recent psycliology. Interests, prejudices, 
complexes, might be cited as illustrations. These are parts or 
elements of the make-up or stnicture of the organism, on what, 
from our provisional point of vi(iw, we are calling the mental 
side. AVithont reference to these we cannot explain the course 
taken by the mental life and the behaviour in any particular 
case. They are the concern of the psychologist. They are not 
conscious. Hence we should include them in the psychological 
‘‘ unconscious.” It is at any rate certain that the physiologist 
can give no account of them, and that they are not even necessary 
for his explanation of events, so far as it goes, whereas they are 
necessary for the psychologist’s explanation. 

But there are also which, in the meantime at least, 

must be inchided under the head of the psychological “ un- 
conscious,” Freud, you will remember, speaks of processes in 
the unconscious which from their Jiature can never become 
conscious. There can be no doubt whatever tliat we must assume 
.such in order to explain events. AVe must tissiune interaction 
])ctween tlie structural elements just noted. One common case 
of sucli interaction is seen in the operation of associative bonds. 
Hut this is only a special case. The living organism is a unity. 
Hence any modification taking place in any individual cell in the 
living organism must affect the activity of every other cell to 
a greater or hvss extent. A\"c can frecj^uently trace the effects 
in tlie ph}'siological sphere. Similarly the elements of an 
individuars mental make-up, whether we regard them as neural 
or mental structures, must be regarded as parts of tlie structure 
of a living organism. As sucIi they cannot l>ut interact with one 
another, inhibiting, facilitating, iiiotlifying tlie influence, of one 
another. Again we can trace the effects, this time in the psycho- 
logical sphere. AA’hen a strong love sentiment develops — and 
as it develops — it profoundly modifies not merely the behaviour 
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of the individual, but his whole attitude towards tlie object, 
and sometimes to other objects also, in ways that can only be 
explained in terms of the psychological “ unconscious.” 

In conclusion, permit me to say that I believe the points 
which I have raised, particularly with regard to the psychological 
meaning of “ consciousness,” are of importance, not only to the 
science of psychology itself, but also to e])istenMdogy and to 
philosophy generally. AVhatever structures we rear on an analysis 
of this or that conscious jjkkjcss must be prepared to meet a 
challenge based on the nature of consciousness as a charaettT 
of the concrete fact or event. 
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IX.— THE NATURE AND AIMS OF A PHILOSOPHY OF 
HISTORY. 

By R. G. OoLLTxaw'ooi). 

I . — What the philosophy of historry is not. 

There are two inquiries which, for various reavsoiis, have 
claimed the title of philosophy of history, and have, as I hope to 
show, claimed it illegitimately. First, the attempt has been made 
to discover general laws which govern the course of history : 
laws concerning the successive forms assumed by constitutions : 
the alternation of high and low, or advancing and declining, 
civilizations ; the implications of a special degree of excellence 
in art, in religion, in warfare, in commerce ; and so forth. These 
laws are conceived natur,^iistr(^By’;.’|^t^ say, as eternal and 
unchanging truths of whipfi {he^varimw eve^. recorded in history 
are instances ; and thhit discovery is said to' te-ihe task of the 
philosophy of history^ \ ^ ^ . . ' ' 

Secondly, the attempt has. been maile'to discover in history 
not so much an exemplilicatioii of ete^al abstract laws as the 
progressive working-out of a single concrete plan ; a plan in 
which every historical incident has an unique place and fulfils 
an unique purpose, instead of being merely one of an indehnite 
number of cases in which a law has been exemplified. The 

T 
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philosophy of history, from this point of view; is regarded as 
the attempt to discover in history some such plan, to trace its 
development, and to show how the various phases of historical 
change, as known to us, have tended towards its realization : 
to see history as the unfolding of a cosmic drama. 

(a) The first of these undertakings aims at the erection of a 
superstructure of generalizations based upon historical facts. 
It assumes that the facts have been finally settled by historians ; 
and using these facts as material for inductions, it proceeds to 
determine the abstract and universal laws which govern their 
occurrence. 

Now this conception is based upon a reality which we shall 
discuss below ; but as it stands it is entirely illusory. First, it 
is based on a false assumption ; the alleged facts upon which it 
builds its inductions are actually never secure enough to bear 
the weight that is put upon them, because there is no given fact 
upon which at any given moment historical research has said the 
last word, and it is just those “ facts ” which are most valuable to 
this kind of philosophy that are most open to question. Secondly, 
its conclusions are not abstract universal laws, because they are 
statements about a contingent and transitory subject-matter ; 
generalizations which pretend to be true of all history are, as a 
matter of fact, true only of certain phases in history. And, thirdly, 
it ignores just that which most fundamentally characterizes 
history, namely, its individuality ; it treats, as if they were mer(j 
recurring instances of a principle, facts which are in reality 
unique. In all these three ways it shows the most radical mis- 
understanding of history that could possibly be imagined. 

But it is based upon a reality ; and this reality is the fact that 
within the body of historical thought itself, not erected upon it 
as a superstructure but contained within itself as a subordinate 
but necessary element, generalization and inductive thinking 
have an important place. Historical research cannot pipceed 
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without using its own previous results as materials upon which to 
generalize in order thereby to help itself in the determination 
of fresh facts. Actual historical thinking is a constant alternation 
of the general and the individual, the individual as end and the 
general as means. No historical fact can be determined without 
the help of generalizations ; thus it is only through inductive 
study of ancient pottery that a man can recognize the presence 
of a Roman viUa in his garden. This inductive study is itself 
based on ascertained facts ; but these facts in their turn are never 
at any given moment finally ascertained ; for instance, the dis- 
covery of this Roman villa may bring into question doctrines 
hitherto generally accepted as to the provenance and date of some 
kinds of potter}^. The determination of facts and the using of 
them as material for generalizations arc not two separate and 
independent activities, one history and the other the philosophy 
of history ; they are two interlocking and interacting elements 
in history itself. By adequate attention to its own generalizing 
element history becomes scientific ; but by trying to separate 
the two elements and giving one to the historian and the other 
to the scientist we get a history that is scandalously unscientific 
and a science (which may call itself a philosophy if it likes) that 
is scandalously imhistorical. 

(6) In the second sense, the philosophy of history has been 
conceived as the deciphering of a plan which is working itself 
out in the historical process. We need not take the word plan 
literally. To do that would be to assume that someone, pre- 
sumably God, has, so to speak, written in advance the play which 
in the history of the world he is producing. Such a drastic 
theological determinism is not likely to find supporters to-day, 
and therefore it need not be attacked. The plan which is revealed 
in history is a plan which does not pre-exist to its own revelation ; 
history is a drama, but an extemporized drama, co-operatively 
extemporized by its own performers. 

T 2 
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This is a view of histoiy which I, for one, am prepared to 
defend. To deny it would involve asserting that history consists 
of an indefinite series of atomic events, each wholly devoid of 
connexion with those which hap|)en before and after ; or an 
indefinite number of simultaneous series of this kind, if we may 
nowadays use the word simultaneous. But this is neither more 
nor less plausible than to assert that Paradise Lost consists of a 
series of Avords none of which has any connexion with the word 
before it or the word after it. There might be such a series of 
words ; and the fact that Milton wrote this particular series does 
not prove that it is not such a series, for Milton might have been 
a person who spent his time “ dabbing ” for words in a dictionary 
and putting them down in that order. The way in which we 
know that Paradise Lost is an organized and coherent whole is by 
reading it and seeing that it is such a whole ; and the way we know 
that history is an organized and coliercnt whole Is by studying 
historj^ and seeing the coimexions betw'een event and event. 
There is in history a necessary relation between one event and 
another ; and the more closely one studies any period of history 
the more clearly one sees it as a whole whose parts mutually 
condition one another, the antecedents being necessary if the 
consequents are to exist, and the consequents necessary if the 
antecedents are to be understood. The period thus reveals 
itself to the historian as a drama in the sense of an organized and 
coherent whole of events ; and if it is suggested that this is a 
I mere illusion incidental to the historian’s point of view', it is 
j at least odd that historians should be, as the suggestion implies, 
I the people who know least about history. 

But if the parts have a jdot, the wdiole must have a plot ; 
for the parts are only fragments of the whole, not self-contained 
entities ; and their fragmentariness visibly detracts from, instead 
of enhancing, the coherence of each. A long period of history 
hangs together better than a short ; and the loose ends which 
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are left in the plot of any given period are knit up in the fabric of 
its context. History as a whole, if only we could know it as a 
whole, would certainly reveal itself as infinitely more coherent 
and systematic, infinitely more pervaded by a plot, than any 
mere period of history. 

But to read this plot is not the philosophy of history. It is 
simply history. If it is the historian’s work to discover the 
details, it cannot be anybody’s work but the historian’s to discover 
the interconnexion of the details. This is tnie on whatever 
scale we are working ; if it is for the historian to see the plot of 
the Norman Conquest or the French Revolution, it is equally for 
the historian to see the plot of all history as known to us. In 
fact, the history and the plot of the history are not two things 
but one thing ; to know history and to know its plot are the 
work not of two kinds of men but of one. 

On the other hand, when we speak of the plot of a story we 
sometimes mean not the whole story in all its details but an 
abstract of the story, in which some incidents are omitted and 
some retained. Such an abstract is not the story but a mutilated 
version of the story, ami its plot is therefore not the real plot 
of the story but a mutilated version of the plot. Yet it may be a 
useful e>j)edient towards the comprehension of the real 23lot. On 
first approaching a story one may be unable to see the wood for 
the trees, one may be at first overwhelmed by that very luxuriance 
of detail which, when one has mastered it, will prove so illumina- 
ting. There are, for instance, novelists whose books are obscure 
not through any fault of imagination or technique, but just 
because of their virtues ; writers who are “ difficult ” because 
they see the significance of details which to a less penetrating eye 
appear meaningless. The reader, in learning to understand such 
a writer, is helped by being given a simplified outline of the story ; 
an outline in which everything is omitted except the incidents 
whose significance he can grasp. With this in his head, he returns 
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to the book and finds that the hitherto unrelated and meaningless 
details fall into place round the fixed points which his simplified 
outline has given him, so that the whole thing now becomes 
coherent. This simplified outline is not the plot, but only a 
preliminary sketch of the plot ; a skeleton, we might say, but that 
metaphor is inadequate because the bones of a skeleton really 
support the flesh, whereas there is no distinction in principle 
between those incidents which are included in the outline and 
those which are not, except that the person for whom the outline 
is constructed finds the rignificance of the one easier to understand 
than the significance of the other. There is no real distinction of 
greater and less importance in history ; history hat weder Kem 
noch Schale ; the “ crucial ” incidents arc only those whose 
crucial character we happen to be able to see. 

The real plot of history, then, is coincident with universal 
history in all its extent and with all its profusion of detail. Omit 
any part, truncate the course of history or eviscerate some of its 
detail, and you mutilate the plot, imparting to it a false emphasis 
and misrepresenting its general significance. But such mutilations 
and misrepresentations, which arc in practice inevitable, are in 
theory explained by the limits of the historian’s intelligence. The 
ablest and most accomplished historian is only an historian in fieri, 
a man struggling to become an historian ; no one can deserve the 
monstrous flattery of having it said that he saw life whole. But 
because every historian is trying to see history as a whole, he must 
form, from time to time, some view as to the character of its 
skeleton : some working hypothesis as to the things especially 
worth noticing, esj)ecially cnicial in their revelation of the nature 
of the process in which they occur. In reality, as we have said, 
history has no skeleton ; when we fully understand any liistorical 
event, each element in it ap[)earB as crucial as the rest ; but the 
optical illusion that it lias a skeleton is inevitably generated by 
our own ignorance. 
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The idea of a philosophy of history in the sense of a plot or 
scheme of history as a whole thus turns out to be ambiguous. 
If the plot is a real and concrete plot, like the plot of a novel, if, 
that is to say, it is the coherence of all history into a single whole, 
then this plot is nothing apart from the details in which it is 
embodied ; the plot and the details coincide, and what was called 
the philosophy of history turns out to be simply history. If, on ' 
the other hand, the so-called plot of history is a selection of 
incidents regarded as peculiarly significant, related to history as 
the quotations in the analytical programme are related to a 
symphony, then it is neither history nor philosophy but an 
expedient for assisting the historical studies of a generation 
labouring under a particular kind of ignorance. Thus, the 
Marxian economic interpretation of history was legitimate and 
in its day valuable if it implied no more than an emphasis on 
the need for studying economic history ; but if it is a “ philoso- 
phical ” doctrine to the effect that economic facts are the only 
facts of fundamental importance, and form the real skeleton of 
history, it is simply a philosophical blunder. 

Tn the two accepted senses of the phrase, philosophy of history 
thus proves a misnomer. The generalizing science of history is 
an illusion, except in so far as all history already contains in 
itself elements of generalization as a necessary moment of its 
own process. The attempt to extract a plot from the details of 
history is an illusion, because the plot and the details coincide, 
and any plot obtained by omission of some details and emphasis 
on others is precisely not the plot of history but a falsified version 
of that plot. But of these two conceptions, though both are 
false, the second is an advance on the first. To look for a plot 
in history means seeing history in its individuality, seeing every 
incident in it as an irreplaceable and unique element in an 
irreplaceable and unique whole ; whereas looking in history 
for instances of general laws means failing to grasp the indi- 
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viduality of history and seeing every incident in it as a mere 
reduplication of a ready-made type, and the whole as a chaotic 
assemblage of such reduplications. This abstract universality 
is sometimes imagined to be an advance on the individuality of 
history, but the opposite is really the case, because the individual 
represents not mere particularity but the synthesis of universal 
and particular. In other words, to see the historical individual 
as unique and irreplaceable does not exclude seeing it as an 
instance of a rule : on the contrary, it just consists in seeing it as 
an instance of a rule and at the same time recognizing that it is 
more than a mere instance. Hence the attempt to lay bare the 
plot of universal history by leaving out the unimportant parts 
is a failure indeed, but shows a truer grasp on the meaning of 
history than the attempt to discover laws which the course of 
history recurrently exemplifies. 


II . — Whai the philosophy of history is. 

To all actual historians, the philosophy of liistory, in either of 
the two senses examined above, is an object of derision ; and I do 
not think this derision is \injust. If someone who calls himself 
a philosopher tries to erect inductive generalizations u|>on a basis 
of historical facts, the historian will say to him : “ The facts upon 
which you are building are hopelessly insecure. Many of them 
are matters of debate ; many are vouched for only by persons 
anxious to maintain, or unconsciously influenced by, theories like 
your own ; and in pro|K)rtion as you restrict your premisses to 
facts well attested and generally admitted, your conclusions pass 
into truisms.” If, on the other hand, the philosopher tries to 
extract from among historical facts the most important, he will 
reply, “ They may seem the most important to you, but they don’t 
to me : and the reason why you think them so important is 
only that the others have failed to impress you with the quite 
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equal importance which in reality they possess.” Both philoso- 
phies, the historian feels, are based on bad history, on misunder- 
standing the nature and status of what goes by the name of 
historical fact. 

This feeling on the part of historians is fully vindicated by 
a closer analysis. Both philosophies make a common assumption 
and draw from it a common inference ; and not only is the 
assumption unsound but the inference does not follow from it. 
The assumption is that there exists a body of wholly ascertained 
historical fact which they can use as material ; the inference is 
that therefore they can construct something out of this 
material which will throw new light on the nature of the 
historical facts. 

To take the inference first ; if the aim of historical thinking 
is to ascertain historical facts, then everything that can be said 
about those facts, as facts, falls within the scope of historical 
inquiry ; for until everything that can legitimately be said about 
them has been said, they are not wholly ascertained. Every 
question about an historical fact is by definition an historical 
question. Therefore if a fact has been wholly ascertained, if the 
historian has finished with it, nothing more can be said about it. 
Hence the philosophy of history has nothing to do ; it can, ex vi 
terminoriimy throw no new light on the facts ; and it must- 
confine itself to mutilating them or playing with them. And 
indeed, of the two philosophies of history we have criticized, 
one does nothing except shuffle the facts, the other does nothing 
except mutilate them. 

But what of the assumption ? Is it true that tliere is in 
existence a body of wholly ascertained historical fact ? It might 
appear that there was ; for instance, it is not likely to be questioned 
that the battle of Hastings was fought in 1066. But if this fact 
is said to be ascertained, what is the fact ? What, in other words, 
is'or was the event whose name is the battle of Hastings ? The 
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question may refer to the tactics of the battle, or to its political 
significance, to go no further. Now on both these heads we know 
something ; but no one supposes that we know all that there is to 
know. In other words, when we speak of the battle of Hastings 
we are speaking not of something known but of something partly 
known and partly unknown ; and the .confidence with which we 
speak of it is like the confidence with which we read a label on a 
bottle and say '' this is arsenic,” without an3rthing lik^ an accurate 
knowledge of what arsenic is. Lord Kelvin, to a student who 
claimed to know what electricity was, replied, I wish I did 
and that is what anyone who had closely studied the eleventh 
century would say to a person who claimed to know what the 
battle of Hastings was. In the phase the battle of Hastings 
was fought in 1066 ,” the battle of Hastings is a label for something 
which, no doubt, did happen in that year ; but no one knows, no 
one ever has known, and no one ever will know what exactly it 
was that happened. This doctrine is not scepticism ; for 
scepticism implies that no one opinion is preferable to any other ; 
and it is certainly possible to choose between different historical 
views, to show that Freeman’s account of the Norman Conquest 
is defective, for instance, without implying that one knows all 
there is to be known about it oneself. In other words, 
no fact ever has been wholly ascertained, but a fact may 
be progressively ascertained ; as the labour of historians 
goes forward, they come to kno\^ more and more about 
the facts, and to reject with greater and greater confidence a 
number of mistaken accounts of them ; but no historical 
statement can ever express the complete truth about any 
single fact. 

This is perfectly well known to all historians. No historian 
imagines that he knows any single fact in its entirety, or that any 
historian ever will. An historian speaking to historians speaks 
on the basis of an assumed agreement on this point, and is able 
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to speak as if he thought his own views wholly adequate to the 
facts : he does not perpetually qualify his statement with “ in 
my opinion,” “ probably,” “ so far as the available evidence goes,” 
just because a qualification of this kind is assumed as a standing 
order in all historical thinking. But the omission of these 
qualifications lays him open to misunderstanding by anyone who 
has no experience of historical work and does not know what it 
is aiming at ; and such a person will think that what the 
historian gives as a probable opinion, based on the available 
evidence, is a statement of ascertained fact. This is the 
fundamental error committed by the philosophies of history 
which we have been examining, and this is why the 
historian regards them ^vith contempt ; they have got hold 
of the wrong end of the stick, they show a radical mis- 
understanding of the very meaning and purpose of historical 
work. 

Ideally, historical thought is the apprehension of a world of 
fact. Actually, it is the presentation by thought to itself of a 
worlil of half-ascertaim*d fact : a world in which truth and errdr 
are at any given moment inextricably confused together. Thus 
the actual object of actual historical thinking is an object which 
is not “ given ” but perpetually in process of being given. To 
philosophize about history as if this object, as it appears at this or 
that moment, were the reality for whicli the historian is looking, 
is to begin at the wrong end. If there is to be a philosophy of 
history, it can only be a philosophical reflexion on the historian’s 
effort to attain truth, not on a truth which has not been 
attained. 

The philosophy of history, therefore, is the study of historical 
thinking : not only the psychological analysis of its actual 
procedure, but the analysis of the ideal which it sets before 
itself. Historical thought is one among a number of attitudes 
taken up by the mind towards the objective world ; it is an 
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attitude which assumes that there exists a world, of facts — not 
general laws, but individual facta —independent of the being 
known, and that it is possible, if not wholly to discover these 
facts, at any rate to discover them in part and approximately. 
The philosophy of history must be a critical discussion of 
this attitude, its presuppositions and its implications: an 
attempt to discover its place in human experience as a whole, 
its relation to other forms of experience, its origin and its 
validity. 

Compared with this programme, the philosophies of history 
which we have hitherto been considering appear as forms of 
that dogmatic metaphysics ” which Kant believed that he had 
once for all exploded. They not only assume the validity of 
historical thought, which the historian himself assumes, but, 
'^us royalistes qite h roi, they assume that tlie fruits of this 
thinking have a certainty and finality which no historian would 
attribute to them ; and on this basis they try to construct a 
hybrid view of the objective nature of liistorical fact which 
is at once bad history and bad philosopliy. Without believing 
that Kant is the last word in philosoj>hy, one may \'ery well 
maintain that the attitude wiiicli he thought philosophy ought 
to take up towards natural science is something like the attitude 
which it ought to take up towards history : not a dogmatic 
attitude, which swallows whole whatever it thinks- -and perhaps 
wrongly thinks— it has heard historians say, but a critical 
attitude, which undertakes the task of iiupiiring not only into 
the results of a certain type of thought but into tlie nature 
and value, the. presu})])ositions and implications, of that type of 
thouglit itself. 

lU,-"Skdrk of a philosophy of history. 

The historical consciousness in its ideal nature is the knowledge 
of the individual. That it aims at being knowledge differentiates it 
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from art, which aims at being imagination : that its object is 
individual differentiates it from science, which is knowledge of 
the universal. The object of art is the imaginary individual, 
whereas the object of history is the real individual. Two artists 
may present to themselves incompatible objects, without on that 
account being the worse artists ; but if two historians present 
to themselves incompatible objects (incom[)atible interpretations, 
for instance, of the character of Richard III) an error on one side 
at least is indicated. That is to say, history, like all knowledge, 
has an object which is one and the same for all knowing 
minds ; namely, the one unique all-inclusive world of historical 
fact, within which every individual fact has its unique place. 
Again, as history and art are not identical a parte object i, so history 
and science are not identical a parte siif)jecti. Both must be 
called knowledge, because both are amenable to the distinction 
between truth and falsehood : but scientific thinking is an abstract 
thinking, historical thinking a concrete thinking. In other words, 
because ’the object of science is not a fact but an abstract type 
or fonn, the judgment of science is always hypothetical : “ if A, 
then B,’’ where it is not asserted that A exists in the world of 
fact. The contact between science and the world of fact consists 
in this, that there are in the world of fact cases very nearly A, 
which are therefore very nearly B. Whereas the object of history 
is the fact in all its actuality, and therefore the historical judgment 
is categorical. No doubt, categorical forms of speech appear in 
science (all whales are mammals) and hypothetical forms appear 
in history (if Thucydides is to be trusted, there was no Pitanate 
lochos). But the former is not tnily categorical, for it does not 
imply an enumeration of all actual whales but rather tells us 
that whatever w’e can identify as a whale, if and when we do so 
identify anything, w’e can further identify as a mammal : and 
the latter is not truly hypothetical, for the trustworthiness of 
Thucydides is not the ground of the non-existence of the Pitanate 
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lochos*, whereas in a true hypothetical the antecedent is the ground 
of the consequent (if equals be added to equals, the sums are equal). 
The ideal of history, then, is to be a single categorical judgment, 
articulated into an infinity of coherent categorical judgments, 
asserting the reality and expounding the nature of an infinite 
individual world of fact articulated into an infinity of individual 
facts. From philosophy, again, history is difierentiated by its 
objectivity. History assumes that there is a world of fact 
independent of the knowing mind, a w’orld which is only revealed 
and in no sense constituted by the historian’s thought : it assumes 
that this thought establishes a relation of knowledge between 
two terms, tlie knowing Jiiind and the world of fact, which pre- 
exist to the est.ablishment of that relation. How this can bi\ 
history does not ask. It asks questions only about its own 
object, not about the way in which it coiu(\s to know that object. 
In history thought docs not return uiK>n itself : just as the artist 
is too much absorbe<l in imagining to reflect upon his imagining 
(except perhaps in his spare time) so the historian is too iiuuth 
absorbed in his attempt to apprehend facts iu reflect upon that 
attempt. No doubt the historian’s studies bring him into the 
closest contact with a spiritual life akin to his own ; ho seeks to 
study the activities of the liuman spirit not by setting up 
imaginary instances of them, like the artist, nor yet by substituting 
for them a mechanical ])lay of abstract ty |m^s, like the psychologist . 
but by apprehending them in their full actuality, as they really 
exist in the world of fact. But these actual happenings are 

♦ One might find a ncsirer approac^h to a true hypothetical in an historii'id 
context : e.g., if this is an elcvcntli-century building it cannot have boon 
an offshoot of the adjaiecnt twelfth -century monastic house : but in making 
such a judgment tlic mind is groping after an historical proposition and 
has not yet graspctl it. When grasped, the situation which is here 
hypothetically presented becomes “ this is an eleventh -cciituiy building* 
and therefore,’* etc. 
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always the object of his thought, and nevei his thought itself. 
However closely he S3rmpathizes with the men whose acts he 
traces, however much akin to himself he feels them, they are no 
more than akin ; the relation between him and the object of his 
thought is a relation at most of ofioiouataf never ofioovaia. 
He is an historian, and those whom he studies are not historians : 
his interest in them, in the past, is not balanced by any interest 
that they may be thought to have reciprocally in him or similarly 
in their own past. Consequently he is always the spectator of 
a life in which he does not participate : he sees the world of fact 
as it were across a gulf which, as an historian, he cannot bridge. 
He may and ought to reflect that he, too, is a part of the world of 
fact, and that his own historical thought is a product of the 
historical process which he is studying ; but this does not reduce 
history to the historian’s self-knowledge, because within the system 
of fact, though each fact implies the others, each fact yet remains 
itself and there is a difference between studying one fact and 
studying another. To specialize in Alexander the Great does not 
by itself make the historian an authority on Napoleon ; and in 
the same way, though he is part of the same world as Alexander 
and Na])oleon, his knowledge of them is not eo ipso knowledge of 
himself. Even when he turns autobiographer he docs not really 
know himself, for his actual historical thought, the thought that 
is active in the composition of the autobiography, eludes him. 
The historian is thus always thinking of an object other than his 
own historical thinking ; hence history itself is always a different 
thing from the history of history, and the history of the history of 
history is a different thing again, and so ad infinitum. In all 
this, the difference between history and philosophy is clear ; 
the philosopher’s object is at once himself and his world, and hence 
philosophy and the philosophy of philosophy are identical. To 
philosophize is to face the question how we know ; and this question 
is at the same time the question how we know that we know. 
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These various forms of thought (art, science, history, philosophy) 
are not species of a genus. All history is art, because to tell a 
story is art, whereas to tell a true story is history ; thus history 
is art, but a specification of art, art qualified by a condition 
(tnith) which deprives it of a part of its character but not of all. 
In one sense, the historian must not be imaginative : in another 
sense, imagination is his most necessary possession. This is not a 
mere ambiguity in the word imagination. The historian’s imagi- 
nation is precisely the same thing as the novelist’s imagination ; 
but whereas the artist imagines for the sake of imagining, the 
historian s imagination is a disciplined imagination, subordinated 
to the pursuit of truth. Again, the special activity of the scientist 
is to generalize ; but the historian, as we have seen, generalizes 
too, only he generalizes not for the sake of generalizing, like the 
scientist, but for .the sake of helping himself to determine 
historical fact. Thus art and science are contained in history, 
not excluded from it : yet contained in a form transmuted by 
their subordination to the historical end. History, on tlie other 
hand, is not contained in this manner in art or science ; the 
historical material of a novelist ceases to be history and becomes 
pure art by being imaginatively handled, and the historical 
material of a scientist — experiment and observation — ceases to 
be history by being torn from its context in the world of fact 
and regarded as so many mere instances of laws. No doubt 
the artist and scientist must in some sense be historians, just as 
the liistorian must in some sense be an artist and a scientist ; 
but not in the same sense. The historian is suppressed in the artist 
and the scientist; the artist and scientist are preserved but 
subordinated in the historian. Similarly, the philosopher must 
in a sense be an historian and the historian in a sense a philosopher ; 
but the philosopher is suppressed in the historian, and the 
historian is preserved but subordinated in the philosopher ; 
history is included in philosophy w'hile philosophy is excluded 
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from history. Tliis appears in a striking manner in the relation 
between philosopliy and the history* of philosophy. No one can 
be competent in philosopliy without having studied closely and 
well some part of the history of philosophy, but in his actual 
philosophical thinking the question what view So-and-so held 
is subordinated to the question what view is true. But the sound 
historian of philosophy, though he must be reasonably competent 
in philosophy, is in point of fact often a third-rate philosopher, 
because he is compelled to desist from raising the question what 
philosophical view is true in order to concentrate his attention 
on the question what views have lieen held by certain persons. 

History in its fundamental and elementary form is perception. 
Perception is the simplest case of historical tliinking : it is the 
most elementary d<itermination of fact. But all history, however 
advanced and elaborated, is an elaboration of perception, a 
development of elements already contained in perception : and 
the world as known to the liLstorian k simply an enrichment of 
the world as given in perception. History is perception raised 
to its highest power, just as art is imagination raised to its highest 
power. Perception appears to the pcrceiver as immediate ; this 
*s what is meant by speaking of the object of perception as “given,” 
But it is not in reality immediate, and its object is not in the strict 
sense given. Beflexion shows in all perception two elements, 
sensation and thought : thought “ interpreting ” or reflecting 
upon the ' ^data of sensation. ” Sensation here is a mere abstraction, 
the limiting case in which we are supposed to receive unreflectively 
a pure datum. In actual experience we never get such a pure 
datum : whatever we call a datum is in point of fact already 
interpreted by thought. The object of perception is a “ given ” 
which is itself an interpretation of a further “given ” and so ad 
infinitum. The only difference between what we ordinarily call 
perception and what we ordinarily call historical thinking is that 
the iutei^retative work which in the former is implicit and only 
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revealed by reflective analysis is in the latter explicit and 
impossible to overlook. History is sometimes said to be an 
inferential superstructure built upon perceptual datii ; but this 
conveys the impression that history and perception are two 
distinct activities, the one mediated by thought, the other 
immediate. This is an error, due to the fact that the thought 
which is explicit in history is only implicit in perception : for in 
all perception we are making a judgment, trying to answer the 
question what it is that we perceive, and all history is simply a 
more intense and sustained attempt to answer the same question. 
The past events which the historian brings to light are only 
revealed by his thought in its attempt to understand tlie world 
present to his senses : a past event wliich has left no trace on Ids 
perceptible world is to him unknowable. Seeing a light patch 
on the horizon and asking w’hat it is, one may reply, it is a snow 
mountain : seeing a mottled object on the table and asking 
what it is, one may reply, it is a thirteenth-century charter. The 
processes involved are more elaborate in the latter case than in 
the former, but in principle they are not dill'erent. 

All perception dej)ends on past exi)crienci\ We only identify 
that which we perceive as this or that by com])aring our present 
experience ndth past experience ; and we ])erceive more and more 
accurately according as we become more and more able to compare, 
the present experience with relevant experiences in the past. W'e 
are not always explicitly conscious of doing this, but implicitly 
we do it whenever we j)erceive ; and when we are faced w'ith a 
difUcult problem in perception we tend to <lo it explicitly. In 
these cases it becomes clear that perception rests on memory. 
We give ourselves the best chance of ]>erceiving aright in diilicult 
cases by remembering relevant perceptions in the past : and the 
eflort to remember, or recollection, is therefore an effort to sup|>ly 
ourselves with materials for present perception. Hence wc may 
prepare for solving future perceptual problems by storing our 
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memory with relevant instances, and assisting it by taking notes 
of what we wish to recollect. Such collections of instances, iu 
the form of oral tradition or written notes, become a body of 
corporate memories by whicli one man’s experience may assist 
not only himself but others : and this is the germ of historical 
sources and documents. Memoirs, the accoimts of things 
perceived by the writer himself, are the simplest and most 
elementary form of written history. In reading memoirs we 
are not so much using our own experience of life in order to under- 
stand what we find written, as using what we find written in order 
to enrich and deepen our own experience of life. But once we 
make this use of a single man’s memoirs, we are in principle 
making use of anybody’s and everybody’s memoirs ; we are 
committed to the study of records of other people’s experiences, 
and this involves the question of supplementing one person’s 
experience by another’s. But the experience in question is percep- 
tual experience, and therefore subject to the distinction between 
truth and falsehood : hence we have not only to read, but to 
criticize. The recognition of this truth is what differentiates 
history in the higher sense of the word from the mere absorption 
and repetition of stories ; the historian in tlie higher sense is the 
man wlio is not content to accept what he is told but endeavours 
to criticize his sources in order to discover, so far as he can, 
whether they tell the truth. This critical work is siifliciently 
difficult to require a somewhat elaborate traiuiiig, which involves 
the incidental construction of a host of sciences subsidiary to 
history ; these arc commonly called, in the widest sense of the 
phrase, historical methods. As the word method suggests, these 
sciences consist of empirical generalizations or rules of proeexiure, 
instructing the student liow to proceed in typical cases. Of 
the construction of such sciences there is in the nature of the case 
no end ; for each has value only in relation to a certain arbitrarily- 
limited field of inquiry. Their business is to solve the problem 
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‘‘ how can the historian check his sources ? ” to which the general 
answer is, ‘‘ the historian who knows his business can always 
invent methods of checking any source.** This would be impossible 
if the liistorian’s work consisted simply of arguihg from given 
data ; but we have already seen that there is no sucli thing as a 
given datum. The historian’s data consist of what lie is able to 
perceive ; and if lie can perceive little, no one but himself is to 
blame. The better historian he is, the more his sources mean to 
him : and an infinitely good historian would have at his disposal 
an infinite quantity of infinitely reliable evidence on any given 
point. This is no empty ideal ; it is one progre.ssively realized. 
No competent historian who reflects on tlic progress of his own 
thought can overlook the way in which that progress has created* 
masses of evidence bearing on questions concerning which there 
was once no evidence whatever. It is, liowcver, a truth easily 
overlooked if we regartl history from the academic point of view, 
the tendency of which is to treat the ‘‘ sources ” for a given period 
as consisting of a finite number of facts capable of being set before 
the student in a source-book and not susceptible of any interpre- 
tation which has not been already suggested. It follows that there 
are in history no insoluble problems. A ])robleiu only exists for 
the historian in so far as something in his experience has raiseil 
it ; and in the case of any bona fide [iroblem as distinguished from 
the pseudo-problems which may be raised verbally out of iilleness 
but are not actually raise<l by historical thinking in the course of 
its development — the way in which it arises must of necessity, to 
an intelligent mind, convey some hint of the ilirection in which 
evidence for its solution is to be .sought. If liistory had been the 
mere determination of any and every pa.st event, it would be full 
of insoluble problems : what, for in.stance, was the name of the 
first Koman citizen who died a natural death in the year 1 a.T). ? 

* Created, not discover&l, because evidenee is not evidence until it makes 
something evident. 
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His name was just as much a fact as the name of the Empeior 
then reigning : but before liis name can become a problem to 
liistorical thought, the problem must arise witliin historical 
thought ; it must, that is to say, arise somehow out of the attempt 
to perceive more adequately the world that exists here and now 
for our j)erception. Tlie infinite whole of fact which it is the 
historian’s business to determine is —and this is crucial for a sound 
philosophy of history — a world whose centre is the historian’s 
“ immediate ” perception, and whose radius is measured by the 
depth to which he can see into the significance of that perception. 
Hence there is in the last analysis no distinction between liis 
sources and his conclusions ; his conclusions, as soon as he has 
reached them, become his sources, and all his sources are conclu- 
sions which he has reached. The distinction between sources 
and conclusions is a provisional distinction arising out of the 
distinction between problems solved and problems as yet un- 
solved ; that historical judgment is a conclusion, out of wliicli as 
yet no new problem has arisen. 

If the radius of every historian's world were infinite, the world 
of each historian would coincide with that of every other. But 
this docs not happen. The world of every liistorian is limited by 
the limits of his knowledge : and because no two historians 
start from tlm same “ data of immediate perception,’' tlio circum- 
ferences of their worlds must always fail to coincide. Any two 
historians will find that they share a large number of interests, 
of problems, of beliefs, but that eacli has a number of problems, 
urgent for himself, which for the other are wholly non-existent. 
This fact, which is called specialization, is familiar enough, but 
it is not alwjiys recognized to be a necessary implication of the 
historical consciousness ; indeed, people who believe that the 
business of history is merely to discover the past in its entirety 
are]|unable to understand it and apt to emphasize their failure 
by deploring it, 
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Eacli historian sees history from his own centre, at an angle 
of his own : and therefore he sees some problems which no other 
sees, and sees every problem from a point of view, and therefore 
under an aspect, peculiar to liimself. No one liistorian, therefore, 
can see more than one aspect of the truth ; and even an infinity of 
historians must always leave an infinity of aspects unseen. 
Historical study is therefore inexhaustible ; even the study of a 
quite small historical field must necessarily take new shape in 
the hands of every new student. This, we may observ^e, is not 
subjective idealism, unless it is subjective idealism to maintain 
that a hundred people looking at the same tree all ace different 
aspects of it, each seeing something hidden from tlie rest. The 
more their perception is an intelligent perception, im])regnated 
with thought, the more nearly true it will be to say that each sees 
what the others see, and that all see not merely an a])parent tree 
but the real tree ; but they can never detach themselves from the 
distinct starting-points at wliich they took up the process of 
perceiving. So the various ‘‘ perspectives *' of historians are 
arranged in a space of perspectives '* ; each historian is a 
monad which mirrors the universe from a point of view that is 
irrevocably not any other’s point of view. 

And the historian s own |H)int of view is nol- constant. The 
world he perceives is a world perpetually changing not simply 
by the increase of its radius but by the displacement or its c(‘ntre. 
His problems change not only as one is solverl and in i^s solution 
generates another, but also because problems cease to interest 
him before he lias solved them finally. He is always giving u]) ” 
ri< Idles as well as answering tJiem ; indeed, the way in which 
he deals with every actual riddle is a compromise between 
answering it and giving it u|). Hence no single historical 
problem is ever finally solvo^l. All history at its actual best is 
the provisional and tentative answer to a question which remains 
at bottoni unanswered. The actual and the ideal do converge ; 
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the liistorian tloes get nearer to a real knowledge of the infinite 
world of fact ; but they converge asymptotically. The nearer 
the actual comes to the ideal, the greater becomes the force, 
generated by this very approach, to prevent a still closer conver- 
gence. The more the historian knows, the more acutely lie 
becomes aware that he will never really know anything, and that 
all his so-called knowledge is to an imverifiablc extent erroneous. 
Fact, in its reality, is unknowable. 

Tims, ill so far as he reflects upon his own historical thinking, 
the historian learns the merely monadic nature of his own thought. 
But a monad has no windows, and the historian as such cannot 
do the work of co-ordinating the infinity of possible perspectives. 
He can only travel from one perspective to anotlier. He can 
never get outside his own point of view and see it as a monad 
among monads. He is a monad, not a monadologist ; that is to 
say, he is a necessary victim of the “egocentric predicament” 
which holds good of all jierception. This is because of what we 
called the objectivity of history. Tlie historian thinks about his 
object, not about his own awareness of his object ; he thinks 
not about Ids point of view but from his point of view. But in 
reflecting, that is })hilosophizing, about his own thought he 
recognizes that he is a monad, and to realize that one is in the 
“ egocentric predicament ” is to transcend it. When thought 
returns upon itself and faces the question of its own relation to 
its object, by criticizing the point of view from which it has 
regarded that object it transcends this point of view. 

Hence to philosophize about historical thinking is to transcend 
the monadism of historical thought, to desert monadJsm for 
monadology, to see not merely a perspective Init the space of per- 
spectives. History is finite thinking, because in its concentration 
upon its object it suppresses the question of its relation to that 
object ; philosophy is infinite thinking because in jihilosophy the 
question what its object is coincides with the question of the 
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relation between its object and itself. Philosophy cancels the 
fiuitude of history simply by recognizing it. 

The world of fact, which for history is an external presuppo- 
sition of thought, becomes for philosophy a world of perspectives 
each having at its centre an historical consciousness ; a world of 
worlds of thought each relative to its thinker. This world of 
worlds is a world which has no centre ; its centre is everywhere 
and its circumference nowhere ; and in it there is no such thing 
as a presupposition of thought except in the sense that thought 
itself is its own presupposition. 



MeeUfig of the AriaMdim Society at 21, Oower Street, London, 
W.C., on March 2Srd, 1925, at 8 p.w. 


X.— THE THEORY OP THE STATE. 

„ By J. H. Harley. 

Hegel, in one of those exultant trumpet calls of optimism 
which enliven the discussions of his “ Philosophy of Right,” has 
assured us that ” we must have nothing in the State which is 
not the expression of rationality.” If that is so, it would seem 
that, in investigating the structure of Leviathan, we have a task 
which is pre-eminently fitted for the dissecting knife of the 
theorist. Yet it cannot be concealed that the Theory of the 
State, important and insistent as it must ever be pronounced to 
be amid the difficulties and complexities of the present time, is 
not now so finely balanced nor indeed so S 3 rmmetrical as it 
appeared to be in the period of Hegel. In those days the State 
presented its claims with an air of irresistible majesty and it 
veiled its recourse to semi-rational, if not wholly irrational, 
sanctions, by a reference to the Lord’s Anointed. There was 
the family which was based on love, the Guild on the interest of 
craft, and the Church which was based on faith, but who could 
lay stress on the claims of any of these other loyalties when the 
State could be dialectically described as “the ethical self- 
conscious realization of spirit ” ? But now almost ever 3 ^hing is 
changed in the spirit of these earlier dreams. The State has 
proclaimed too many strange doctrines to be enthusiastically 
admitted as ethical, and he would be a bold philosopher who 
would stand in the East End of any of our great modem cities. 
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and maintain pontifically that he could discern any self-conscious 
realization of its purposes. The truth is that political philosophy 
has too often to stand on the defensive and, indeed, has sometimes 
to contend obstinately for the right of mere existence. The 
State has been claimed by its enthusiasts as a true Universal, and 
bona fde Universals are now regarded as frigidly as an aristocrat 
at the dub of the Cordeliers. Mr. Bertrand Bussell, who would 
play the part of CamiUe Desmoulins in this modem philosophical 
Terror, speaks of the State as one of the chi^ causes of misery 
in the modem world and one of the main reasons which prevent 
men from growing to their full mental stature.” This is entirely 
an opposite position from that of the political philosophers of 
an earlier date, who begin with a hypothetical and abstract 
individuid, but who lay stress on his solitary and defenceless 
position in order to impel him more readily into the arms of the 
State. Hobbes, for example, starts us at a point where the life 
of man is solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short.” War is in 
the air, and how can the solitary individual feel other than 
impotent in the face of embattled hosts ? No wonder that we 
are carried along in the wake of what seems an irrefragable 
dialectic and signify what can only be termed convinced appro- 
bation when we learn that these sorely tried and ^id individuali- 
ties ” get themselves out from their miserable condition of war ” 
and ” tie themselves by fear of punishment to the perfomianre 
of their covenants.” But w'here, either on sea or on land, was 
ever to be seen this solitary individual ” man ” — ^he is always 
referred to as of the male sex — ^who was the starting point of 
Hobbes’ social deduction ! Mr. Bertrand Bussell certainly does 
not pretend to have been staggered by such a vision. He admits, 
readily enough, that ” almost every man finds it essential to his 
happiness to feel himself a member of a group,” and concedes that 
** it is chiefly tribal feeling that generates the unity of a national 
State ” before following in the line of Hobbes and attributing the 
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' strength of the State to “ the fear of crime and anarchy within 
and the fear of aggression without.”* Much the same line of 
questioning is equally in point when we have to deal with Locke’s 
rational deduction of what he on his part understands as the 
State. Locke gets a little nearer to the realities of human nature 
than Hobbes because he affirms quite definitely at the beginning 
of his argument that ** the first society was between man and 
wife.” But he makes no use of this admission when he struggles 
in the heat of his effort to furnish a theoretic justification of the 
State. Then we have much to hear of a hypothetical and sexless 
clash of individuals, who, as yet unrelated to society, are never- 
theless conceived to be endowed with what are termed “ rights ” 
and “ properties.” “ The great and chief end,” he said, “ of 
men’s uniting into commonwealths and putting themselves under 
government is the preservation of their property.” But was 
Oreen not right when he held that a necessary condition which 
“ must be fulfilled in order to constitute property,” even of the 
most simple and primitive sort, is “ the recognition by others 
of a man’s appropriations as something which they will treat as 
his, not theirs, and the guarantee to him of his appropriations by 
means of that recognition ” ? What is a property worth if it is 
at the mercy of every passing stranger ? No wonder that, after 
this tremendous assumption, Locke finds it easy to conceive his 
sorely harassed individual progenitor as possessed by a desire for 
a comfortable, safe and peaceable living ” and to be placed “ in 
a secure enjoyment of his property.” Such a State, like Schel- 
ling’s Absolute, is indeed reached “ by the shot of a pistol.” In 
this case it is ” Eclipse first and the rest nowhere.” The State is 
an undoubted postulate of all social thought, because only by 
combination under the SBgis of its protecting arm can individualB 
be prevented “ from invading each other’s rights.” 


* Bussell’s ** Fdnoiples of Social Beoonstruotion,” pp. 63-<14. 
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II. 

To-day, however, it is impossible to start a deduction of the 
State from a condition of abstract individuality in which our men 
of straw, helpless and hopeless, are simply constrained to place 
themselves under its care and protection. We are living in an 
age of combinations. The Social Contract is now no mythical 
process which took place, once for all, in some remote date of 
unrecorded history ; it happens before our very eyes, when, in 
order to combat an injustice, or carry some new reform, two or 
three individuals combine their forces and voluntarily enrol 
themselves as members of a fresh association. An American 
sociologist, jVlr. Albion Small, defines Sociology as ' the study 
of men considered as affecting and as affected by association. 

In the light of this definition the State takes its place among the 
associations which men have affected and by which they in their 
turn have been affected in innumerable ways. If this was a 
general paper on the concepts of social life, it would of course be 
necessary to start with a good deal more of analysis and definition. 
The words “ society,” ** community,” “ association,” and many 
others would have to be carefully investigated and distinguished. 
That is not possible at any length within the limits of a general 
paper on State Theory ; but some rough distinctions must be 
proposed in order to make clear the subsequent use of siu h terms. 
“ Society,” for example, may be defined as a combination of men 
and women, in which, by reason of common ideas and habits or 
the pursuit of a common employment, such men and vromen act 
in some sort of a complementary relation to each other. Com- 
munity,” on the other hand, carries with it the implication of 
neighbourhood or locality, the men and women concerned being 
within the same superficial area. Lastly, ” association ” is best 


* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. V, p. 606. 
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limited to cases where there is some sort of conscious realization 
of the need for combination as in the case of the voluntary societies 
to which reference has been already made. 

When considering the Theory of the State, therefore, we do not 
start like Hobbes and Locke with the individual, and project him 
into the State’s benevolent arms. We start, as in Sociology, with 
man afiecting and being affected with all kinds of social concerns, 
and we have to place the State in its proper position as related to 
and relating all the rest. But at the outset of our search into 
these various and complicated forms of social life, we are con- 
fronted with a claim on the part of the State to some sort of a 
decided pre-eminence. Was it not Bodin, one of its earliest 
theorists, who gave currency to the idea of Sovereignty, and who 
defined this much-discussed term as “ suiireme power over 
citizens and subjects unrestrained by laws ” ? It is not necessary, 
at this stage of the argument, to comment on the unrealities which 
lurk in this definition, though most of them will be in the limelight 
before the discussion comes to an end. Suffice it to say that the 
definition entitles us to maintain that, as compared with other 
societies, the State makes a claim for special treatment or even 
for pre-eminence, and it is to the investigation and elucidation of 
such a claim that this paper will be specially directed. Is there 
any ground for the belief that the State can establish its claim to 
be superior to other forms of social union ? Is it entitled to 
apply its outward force in order to suppress them ? Philosophic- 
ally regarded, what are the feature? which distinguish the State 
from other combinations i 

Several reasons, more or less inadequate, have been given at 
different times to justify these pre-eminent pretensions on the 
part of the State. For example, the State has been compared 
with the association, and it has been called a compulsory as 
compared with the voluntary combination. You can choose 
whether you shall be a member of the Antediluvian Order of 
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Buffaloes or the Socieiy for the Liberation of Religion from State 
Patronage and Control. You can enrol yoursdif as an adept of 
some combination for the Taxation of Land Values or chafe your 
withered hands at the shrine of some Anti-Socialist League. 
But you cannot avoid being a citizen of your particular State — 
that is, if there is no limited Suffrage Enactment. You were 
bom so ; and even if you have removed in later years and acquired 
another nationality, you find that this new nationality came to 
you automatically from the fact of taking up your residence at a 
fresh position on the world’s surface. There is tmth enough in 
this, as we shall hereafter see, but it does not constitute a reason 
for claiming any distinctive prerogatives on the part of the 
State. Besides, you do not choose your own family, and there 
are very few in the modem State who have very much choice as 
regards their trade or profession, «.6., what trade union they shall 
ultimately join. But, again, it may be pointed out that other 
combinations have particular aims or arc limited to certain 
aspects of human activity ; but there is in the aims of the State 
a certain species of large generality which distinguishes it effec- 
tively from all the rest. Other combinations may teach you how 
to live, but the State teaches you how to live well. Here, how- 
ever, we have an argument which does not adapt itself so readily 
to the hypotheses with which we started, that the State is not to 
be placed in relation to or in comparison with individuals, but 
is to be considered as contrasted with or as co-ordinating other 
forms of social combination. As compared with the individual, 
the State may be proudly designated “the individual writ 
large,’’ but as compared with other associations a great deal more 
rigorous analysis is needed before we can concede to it any 
grander claims. In the days of what is termed State Socialism, 
indeed, it might have been claimed that the State was becoming 
the organ of the most comprehensive plans of social purpose, and 
titiat it was the central authority to which all others must bow the 
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knee. But these halcyon days are now quickly pasnng away, 
and State Socialism has lately been assailed with a sufficient 
amount of vigour as implying the triumph of the bureaucracy, 
or as aggrandizing the executive or most really archaic side of the 
communal life. At any rate, the State does not now seem 
destined to absorb all other combinations into its world-embracing 
activities, and in order to justify its pre-eminent or special clftima 
its advocates must take up some other line. May it not be said 
that the State differs from other combinations because it has 
force at its disposal ” ? It can apply certain effective varieties of 
coercion if you dare to disregard its behests. As the State is 
actually presented to us to-day there is, of course, a great deal 
to be said for this view of the case. The young shopkeeper who, 
under a Military Service Act, is compelled to leave his business 
and report at the nearest army depot, realizes only too definitely 
what compelling force the State has at its disposal. But the 
question which is really relevant is not whether the State has 
force at its disposal, but whether the possession of this force is 
characteristic of the State, and really differentiates it from other 
forms of combination ? When the question is so put, the answer 
can hardly fail to be in the negative. Other societies dispose of 
their own coercive sanctions, and these, though they differ in 
their methods, do not differ essentially in kind from the methods 
employed by the State. The Boman 'patria potestas shows how 
effective were the constraints at the disposal of a family head. 
The theorists of Syndicalism have sufficiently set forth what are 
the coercive resources at the disposal of the modem trade union, 
supposing that at all events it deals with one of the primary neces- 
sities of civilization. In this case, as they are never tired of 
emphasizing, it is not at all necessary that the workers who 
propose to initiate a ** Revolutionary Strike ” shoidd comprise 
the majority of the community and not even of the workers 
engaged in industry. Ail that is necessary is that they should be 
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workers in a key industry and, because they have the power of 
the key, they are able to hold up all the rest. The miner, for 
.example, ceases to do his work, and, after a time, first transport 
and then all other forms of industrial life are ultimately afiEected ; 
and who can dwell on the State’s control of force and say that it 
is a force more coercive and more effective than this ? Of 
course, the exercise of this force implies two things : (1 ) That the 
workers who seek to employ it are absolutely united. It is an 
act of war and in war divided counsels imply defeat, while treason 
or cowardice are punished with death. (2) That, while the 
suffering majority to wdiom the force is applied do not actually 
take part in the strike, there is yet a sufficiently diffusive, if not 
perfectly self-conscious S 3 anpathy with* it, to prevent a combined 
rally against the strikers. If there is not such sympathy, as is 
seen from the history of Fascism, the force is met by a counter- 
force. But, in any case, it may be objected that the forces of the 
State are so powerful that ultimately they must succeed. For 
example, and this especially applies to industries nationalized by 
the State, the State may call the men to the colours and after- 
wards by the force of military constraint enforce on them indus- 
trial conscription. Yet here, again, the same Umitiition applies 
both to the State and to the Syndicalist Union. In both cases 
the exercise of ultimate force only succeeds if the effective power 
of public opinion is not vigorously marshalled against it. Sucees<^ 
in modem warfare, where conscript armies are employed, depends 
on how far any vigorous power of public opinion can be concen- 
trated in combinations which are used to impede the effective 
prosecution of military operations. 


in. 

What, then, are the primary characteristics of the State as 
contrasted with other forms of combination? The way to a 
complete answer can be found by reverting to the distinctions 
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whioh have been already drawn between society, conununity and 
association. A society is bound by common ideas and habits or 
the pursuit of a common employment : a community is based on 
neighbourhood or locality : and an association is limited to cases 
where there is some sort of conscious realization of the need for 
combination. As interpreted in the light of these distinctions, 
a State must be regarded as a co mmunit y rather than a society 
or an association. It is based on territory and the juxtaposition 
in territory rather than on the perception of common aims and 
sympathies. It is based on neighbourhood and the attempt of 
neighbours not always of the same tastes, or of the same political 
parties, or even of the same race, to live tolerantly together, and 
to achieve a diversity of functional results by combining together 
the rich products of their varied hopes and fears. The process 
will be a difficult one, because the strands of attachment have 
all to be gradually and artificially woven, but the prize of success 
is valuable, because the population in some vast extent of territory 
may be literally roped into the same \\ide net. No doubt the 
peoples in these territories will be bound together in an elementar}- 
fashion by the consciousness of kind — that perception of the 
“eject*’ which, more powerfully than any other experience, 
produces in us the realization of realities external to ourselves. 
But that is a primary social experience and lies at the basis of all 
forms of human combination of whatever sort or fashion. His- 
torically the mode of community, which is known as the modem 
State, arose most commonly when a nomad society invaded an 
agricultural society and, having subdued the other and, in some 
respects, the more advanced civilization, assumed towards it the 
attitude of conquerors to conquered. This meant, in effect, the 
breaking up of ancient ties based on blood relationship or common 
worship because the conquerors, generally with a war chieftain 
at their head, were naturally jealous of any other forms of social 
union which seemed to interpose obstacles to the effectiveness of 
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their despotic rule. In ancient Greece some such operation as 
this was attributed to Cleisthenes, who divided up Attica into 
(jiemes or parishes instead of the four old tribes composed of groups 
of kindred. The word “ State ** itself, when it came to be applied 
to the national combinations such as that of Louis XIV or the 
Tudors, clearly preserved its reference to land or territory.* 
Maine has pointed out that the view of State sovereignty enter- 
tained by the earliest international jurists in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries appears to have been transferred from 
Roman Law and it was at bottom b^ed on dofninium or owner- 
ship. These jurists regarded the civilized world as an extension 
of soil divided up between a number of Roman proprietors, all of 
them equal before the law, whereas their subjects stand to them, 
so far as International Law is concerned, in much the same 
relation as the slaves or freed men of any Roman estate stand to 
the owner. Here, however, there comes in a complication which 
has been responsible in the past for sending the theorists of the 
State in full cry on a wrong scent and leading to an impossible 
idea of sovereignty. Even the international jurists regarded the 
sovereign as an individual, and cases such as the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands, where the supreme authority was obviously 
not individual, were considered as exceptions which did not 
invalidate the general trend of the argument. Bodin. who uses 
the word “ Respublica ” to express wdiat was, in efF^ict, the 
“ stato ” of Machiavclli, defines this “ republic ” or “ state ” as 
an “ association of a number of families having interests in 
common imder the authority of a supreme niler and of right 
reason.*’t Here, beside the families, to which we shall return 


* Machiavclli regarded hia “stato'* as a “dominio** oxercising 
“ imperio.** See Dowdall, •• The Word State,’* p. U. 

t ** Respublica cst familiarum rerumquc inter ipsas comuiunium summa 
potestatc ac ratione modcrata multitude.** Bk. I, chap. I. 
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later, we find two poles in the thought, the “ supreme ruler ” and 
the right reason.” As shown, the two appear equally com- 
manding, but, as Bodin contmued in his treatise, the emphasis' 
came contmually to rest on the authority of the supreme ruler. 
Nor is this a subject for surprise. The whole aim and object of 
the theorist, so far as he had any aim or object at all, was to 
defend the shaken monarchy of France, to put a stop to civil war, 
to cause religious persecution to cease, to repudiate the appeals 
to rebellion and tyrannicide made by infuriated sectaries, and to 
restore peace and prosperity to a stricken land. He wanted an 
authority which would declare and enforce the law, but which 
would itself be without law. From such an authority, as he 
conceived it, there could be no appeal. Bodin’s quest, however, 
was after a vanishing will-o’-the-wisp. You may pass in regular 
procession through a series of subordinate authorities until you 
come to the absolutely first, but when you think you are on the 
top of Mount Everest, you find there is still another higher peak 
to be scaled. When all else mounts upwards in regular gradation, 
why should you stop at the king and say that here the orderly 
gradation shall end ? The logic of the whole process reminds us 
of the Kantian autonomies or of the absolute of Hamilton and 
Mansel. You may find rest within the relations of an ordered 
sjrstcm, because all is relator and related, and there is no Ding- 
an-sich which is in the system and yet absolutely out of the 
system. In the same way you may set forth in a system of 
constitutional law the conditions under which authority limits and 
is limited, and the synthesizing principle which takes the place of 
the Sovereign is no unrelated absolute, but a principle which is 
expressed in and through the whole. Indeed, Bodin very well 
knew, when his thought was freed from an overmastering desire 
for unity at any price, that his All-Highest was not entitled to 
the satisfaction of his own particular caprice. His earthly ruler, 
he admits at the other pole of his thought, must necessarily be 
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subject to the supreme authority of the laws of' Qod, the laws of 
nature and the laws of nations. Only he never remained long at 
the height of this only tenable position. Almost at once the 
practical demands of his time would intrude themselves and he 
would relegate all these magnificent presuppositions to his mental 
museum of antiquities. It was only the writers on international 
law who were brought continually into contact with these con- 
trolling verities, and so, as we have seen, they look on the Sovereign 
as one out of many Roman proprietors each owning his specific 
portion of soil. In that way they laid hold of the true territorial 
or community idea of the State, which could, of course, only be 
reached when the process of feudalization was completed and the 
King of the Franks had become King of France. How completely 
questions of territory had overshadowed all others can be seen 
from a glance at the works of their several jurists. They dis- 
cussed (1) under what conditions was the State to occupy lui- 
appropriated territory 1 (2) Was it allowable for the State to 
annex new provinces without the consent of the inhabitants ? 
And (3) what are the territorial rights of States over portions of 
the sea or over lakes and rivers ? 

With questions such as these dominating the minds of the 
rulers of the State, it is small wonder that troubles ensue. 
Dynastic and religious wars became an ordinary incident of 
European life. Considerable portions of territory passed from 
one State to another like pawns on the chessboard. Ilie inha- 
bitants of such territories had small claim to consideration, and 
the only difficulty was to keep them together in some sort of 
social unity. The instinct of the despotic ruler was to suppress 
all the other minor loyalties of feudalism, and, if the old binding 
principles had vanished, what was there to put in their place ? 
All the greater statesmen of the early days of the modern State 
felt that here was a problem to be solved. The State was based 
upon conununily or neighbourhood, and how could the neighbours 
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be got to agree 1 Thinkers like Bodin saw in religion a distinctly 
cohesive force. It could be useful to the ruler by keeping people 
with certain unruly inclinations in a miniTmiTn amount of peace 
and order. But then people must agree in their religion. A host 
of quarrelling sectaries would only make the confusion worse 
confounded. Consequently, it was necessary to shepherd the 
sectaries of the State into the folds of one particular church. 
“ Cujus regio, ejus religio.” But how was that to be done ? A 
rdigion imposed at the point of the broadsword is no religion at 
all. Bodin saw this as clearly as any modem would do. Conse- 
quently, he fell back on the idea of outward conformity, which 
became the parent of the subsequent discussions on Toleration, 
which played such a prominent part in the thought of Locke. 
Your sectary might mutter his dearest incantations in the secret 
chambers of his own heart, but with his outward lips he must 
make some formal acknowledgment of his territorial religion. 
It was a pitiable compromise, and produced the attitude of mind 
of certain Boman augurs who vrere said to have winked their eye 
when they passed another adept of the same creed. When tried 
by the strict pragmatic tests of historical development it was 
surely found wanting, and, consequently, as the nineteenth 
century proceeded on its course, recourse was had to the very 
powerful and influential principle of Nationality. This was often 
confused with race and led to such later developments as the 
theory of the mission of the Nordic man in Europe and the United 
States of America. But, as the administrators who applied the 
Treaty of Versailles very soon discovered, the way of ethno- 
graphers is hard. To get a State composed of only a single 
unmingled race is plainly impossible. One relevant point only 
must be made. Nationality was always conceived of as a par- 
ticularly intense feeling connected with a certain extent of terri* 
tozy. The Jewish nation associated its dearest hopes with the 
occupation of Jerusalem. The Polish national spirit wandered 
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uneasily in its disembodied form through the Europe of the 
nineteenth century and their great national writers, held up in 
is, longed passionately for the day when their country should 
come again into possession of its own. Indeed, it is plam that 
principles such as Nationalism were only supplementary. Their 
purpose was to bind together the people on a certain territorial 
area, but they did not affect the real communal or territorial basis 
of the life of the State. 


IV. 

It is not, however, sufficient to stress its territorial implications 
in order to get a clear and distinct idea of the State as contrasted 
with other combinations. We must go further and deal with 
other characteristics still more vital and important. To discover 
the first of these it is only necessary to revert to the definition of 
Bodin, which has been already given. 

In that definition, it will be remembered, he spoke of his 
Republic as an association of a number of families, having 
interests in common, under the authority of a supreme ruler of 
right reason.’’ We have already dealt with the “ supreme 
ruler ” and “ right reason,” and we have pointed out that the 
defects in Bodin thought arose from his laying too much stress on 
a particular form of the first as contrasted with the second. But 
the implication contained in the earlier part of the aeiinitiou, 
that the State is “ an association of a number of families, * Bodin 
never adequately understood at all, although that was an aspect 
which the Roman Law of the jxUria jiokstas bxA the Teutonic 
family co mmuni ties ought to have brought prominently before 
his mind. The State, in fact, is a compound and not a simple 
association. It is not unitary, but various. It is no mere com- 
bination composed of individuals whose various attachments to 
its social umty may be studied by Social Psychol(^, but it is a 
complex combination, founded on neighbourhood, but having 
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localized within the bounds of its tenitoiy a diveisity of societies 
and associations, all the more numerous and various as the life 
of the community gets richer and fuller. It is really to perpetuate 
the major defects which, as we saw, are inherent in the political 
philosophy of Hobbes and Locke to conceive of the State, as a 
contract ” and to oppose individuals in their abstract particu- 
larity to its overweening power. In such a case there is a want of 
binding relations, there is little except psychological observations 
or external and really unrelated institutions ” to bind together 
our cloistered individuals to the social whole. Of course, as we 
have seen, the hypotheses of social philosophy have to work them- 
sdves out, or approve themselves as well founded in the pragmatic 
school of history, and the rulers of the earliest specimens of the 
modem state deliberately tried to stamp out all that was incon- 
sistent with its contrary character. They desired to be brought 
into contact with a number of only casually related individuals 
instead of with societies exercising functional activities, which 
could not be explained by the mere addition of the individual 
capabilities of their numbers. Even as late as the nineteenth 
century, in the history of Great Britain and more particularly 
in the history of France, the operation of this acquired tendency 
towards State unification can be seen in the attitude of the State 
towards trades unions or other forms of working-class combina- 
tion. In France it was not till the year 1884 that trades unions 
or professional associations of more than twenty persons, carrying 
on the same or similar trades, or connected with trades associated 
together to produce the same finished article, were allowed to 
meet fredy without the authorization of the Government. That 
was very convenient for the employer or those in control of the 
coercive machinery of the State. In combination the workers are 
a power beside the throne, but as individuals and only casually 
associated they cut a sorry figure beside the favoured partnerdiip 
of employers, who have a call on accumulated capitals and know 
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every turn of the game. In its earlier days, too, the State gave 
short shrift to the large number of feudal loyalties, originally 
b^nd together by their acknowledgment of the Empire, or their 
reverence for the claims of the Church. These loyalties were in 
ordered gradation and started from the tenant on his little plot 
up to a number of more and more important tenants, the smaller 
having an overlord in the larger. When one of these disengaged 
himself from his allegiance to the Empire he became the Supreme 
authority within his own barnyard and took good care that there 
should be no organized power left which would be likely to dispute 
his claims. So in the Greek City State, Plato sought to absorb the 
family as a separate form of social union. So also in the Roman 
Empire, as the early history of Christianity plainly shows, there 
was a jealousy of unlicensed collegia and even of factiones or 
clubs. In supporting the supi)rc.ssion of these minor com- 
binations, the earliest theorists of the State considered that they 
were doing what was capable of reasoned defence. After aU, the 
State was a more comprehensive combination. It had unlimited 
possibilities of growth. Wars of concpiest could add to its 
territory. Judicious marriages and intermarriages might add 
fresh acres to its lands. The family, on the other hand, had small 
possibilities of growth. Elaborate processes of adoption uiight 
help up to a certain point, but even they could cany us only a 
very limited way. The State it was that could collect together 
vast multitudes of populations and thus constitute an overlord- 
ship of far more surpassing splendour. The community was 
coterminous with the whole earth’s surface, for even the desert 
might some day be reclaimed and blossom as the rose. But, 
then this emphasis on the unitary character of the life of the 
community produced most disconcerting consequences. When 
all the lesser loyalties had been consistently destroyed there 
could only be left the head of the State and a mob of disillusioned 
individualities who were held together by the external constraint 
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of liis single dominating power. The balance is only restored 
again when we add to the territorial definition of the State the 
further characteristic that it is compound and not unitary, i’lie 
individual citizen is not a mere individual, and we cannot on the 
basis of abstract ])sychological analysis start a sociological dis- 
cussion by asking how the individual can acquire social proj>en- 
sities or habits. From the first Social Philosophy secs the 
population within any definite community afiecting or affected 
by various sorts of combinations and the State's supreme function 
Ls to co-onlinate tluvse combinations instead of suppressing or 
destroying them. From this staiulpoiiit, too, we are qualified to 
track out the ambiguities lurking in the term “ General Will ” as 
an expression of the supreme autliority in the State. Green, for 
example, in one passage of his “ Principles of Political Obliga- 
tion,” defines the ** General Will " in practical agreement with 
Rousseau, as “ the impalpable congeries of tlie hopes and fears 
of a people, bound togetluT by common interests and sympathy..” 
13nt in another place he says that it is “ not the moiiieiitaiy spring 
of any and every spontaneous action, but a constant principle, 
operating in all men qualified for any form of society, however 
freipicidiy overborne by pressing impulses, iu virtue of which 
cacli seeks to give reality to the conception of a well-being wliicli 
lie necessarily regards .ns coiniuoii to himself witJi others.” ]N’ow 
these two extract-s convey two very different impressions of the 
“ General Will ” which is iu question. The first of lliem suggests 
a swarm of individualities coming togtdher under the legis of the 
State, and reaching a confused general result, labelled its ** impal- 
pable ” and arising from the mingling of “ hopes and fears 
which is the })roduct of the external attachments of their single 
existences. Rut wliat is it that brings these isolated individuali- 
ties together ? WouKl there be anything valuable in a public 
opinion which, when .nil other loyalties had been obliterated, left 
the State as a simple territorial combination iu which the elec- 
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torate lacked tlie educating power of social association and could 
be led astray by all the sentimental catchwords of the passing 
hjjaf This was realized by Green in liis second definition, 
where he limits the operation of the “ General Will ” to “ all men 
qualified for any form of society,” to “those who have the 
conception of a well-being which he necessarily regards as common 
to himself with others.” Does not this mean really that only 
those who liave social attachments are qualified to form a 
perfectly ctfective “ General Will ” and that, therefore, the 
community is not a simple but a compound combination ? 


V. 

Up to this point of oiur argument the Htato stands revealed, 
from the theoretical i)oint of view, as a compound combination 
of community life, but some furtJier investigation is needed 
before we are qualified to make a sufUciently comprehensive and 
adequate appraisement of its claims. The first attempt in this 
direction might be made by pointing out that, in virtue of this, 
its compound character, coupled with the possibly wide range 
of its territorial extension, the >State can localize all kinds of 
varieties of societies and associations, thus presenting tlie appear- 
ance, as compared with any of these simpler combinations, of 
immensely increased variety and complexity. Xo doubt lliere 
is something convincing in this line of thought, even when the 
fcState is compared with some of the great international Trusts 
and other forms of combiuution whicli we sec springing up in 
modern commercial or industrial life. 1'rade unions, for example, 
may unite in a Great International Federation, but then the 
individual members of each national unit of this Federation only 
realize a certain x)ortion of their total power of social attachment, 
in working in and for their union. Each member of the union 
is a imuuber. because he is a worker in a £)urticular trade or 
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industry, and his fellow members are there because they work in 
the same trade or industry. They thus in the very nature of the 
case acquire common habits and develop kindred aspirations and 
sympathies, which enable them to wield a highly concentrated 
social purpose, when they arc acting together in pursuit of the 
objects of their society. But the citizen of the State is a much 
more intricate complexus of social attachments, and two such 
citizens, working together in the same factory, may be widely 
different from each other from the point of view of the vaiiety 
and comprehensiveness of their communal life. It may be 
ncceasary to return to this point later on, but meantime it is 
necessary to develop our argument as to the comparative value of 
the State as a form of social life by connecting it with the results 
of fundamental philosophical theory. As combined together in 
States, we see certain sections of the world’s population divided 
up into territorial areas, with more or letw defined boundaries 
separating the one from the other. Mountain and lake and river, 
valley and tundra and desert, are gradually explored and sur- 
veyed, until the whole geographical features of the earth are 
plainly known, and take their place among the distinguishing 
natural features of their o>vn particular territorial combination. 
In other words, the State, as a compound form of social com- 
bination, is more comprehensively and intimately attached than 
other simpler combinations to that spatio-temporal continuum 
which is the starting point of all philosophic deduction. Its 
territories can be divided up into fanns and eatates, each nith 
their own definite contour and shape. Its citizens can have 
their town-planning schemes in which ideas can be embodied in 
regional plans, plotted out in charts and maps with geometric 
accuracy. The simpler societies and associations, which together 
make up the total variety of the entire communal life, can be most 
easily manipulated in our social hypotheses, and recalled in our 
individual memory, when we locate them in some part of the 
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earth’s spatio-temporal superficies. The soil of the State, so 
capable of expression in terms of extensive quantity, is the raw 
material of industry, and on its continuum our crops are 
'^grown. Tliis lino of argument does not necessarily moan that 
the spatio-temporal continuum is regarded as anything pre- 
eminently mysterious or that it must eventually turn out to be 
an engulfing fate, by which all corj)orato life must ultimately be 
swallowed up and destroyed. This spfitio-temporal continuum 
is only the beginning of a thought development, and you cannot 
reckon a development happy or justifiable until, to some ext<‘nt, 
you have discerned its end. Our thought pnicess is .surely a 
pyramid perched on its apex if, like the Indian mystic, wo derive 
incomprehensible wi.sdoin from the contemplation of vacancy ; 
but, at the same time, if our theoretic deduction is to be really 
valid, tliere must be no lacuiiflo in the process, and all the stages 
must find their points of attachment in the concepts with which 
we make a start. Those, in the veiy’^ nature of the case, are to be 
found in the simplest and m<i.st general of the ideas that are 
presented to us in the originally undithTontiated and yet massive 
continuity of our experience. rrofes.<or AVilliam James even 
proposes to be able to apjireci.ate the rust discomforts of a colic 
or a lumbago.” Perhaps it requires a liigh access of somewhat 
d<?tached stoicism to rise to this elevated point of knowledge, but 
it is nevertheles.s clear that we have !)ecome so habituated to the 
discovery of spatio-temporal Universals that we can readily aiid 
.succinctly manipulate them in a symbolic fiirm and fashion. 
They are emubined anrl re-combined in all kinds of functional 
variations, an<l they give rise to emergent eombinationa which 
exhibit propertie.s wliich are not wholly expre».sibh* by the symbols 
witli wliicb they started. But they must always find their 
starting point in these symbols/ and it cannot bo denied that the 
State, where territory can be quantitatively measured, has 
advantages over other societies and associations as being more 
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fitted to be a co-ordinating centre for attaching them to the 
primary spatio-teiJij)oral realities. Furthennore, as has l)<?en 
alrearly suggested, spaiio-tem|M)ral relations being stercotyiMHl 
by habitual experience in our perception of the outward world, ' 
have become the most convenient of all symbols for recalling 
the general features of even the most complex of such experi- 
ences ; and tlie fact that the main features of the territory of a 
State can be transfern?d to a map and drawn to scale give the 
combination a pre-eminent advantage in the manipulation of our 
social thought. A local habitation and a name are j)rovided for 
tlie spirit of patriotism, and a thousand-and-one feelings and 
sentiments are interwoven with this manageable imago which we 
easily carry in our mind. 

Of course the Space and the Time which are here in question 
are social and not individual Space and Time. They are measured 
by standards and <leeades settled by the organized community. 
As a matter of fact, we find tliat when any of the great writers of 
a definite State try to convey their overpowering feeling of 
affection for the community in which they live, they recall by 
preference, the natural features as extended in space, or, alter- 
natively, some great historical memories as localized within the 
accepted measurements of time. Was it not Shakes|)eare who, 
in the days of the Tudor State, spoke of “ This blessed spot, this 
earth, this realm, this England/’ thus revealing the character of 
the recollections which had remained indelibly imprinted on his 
mind ? 

Of course, this argument may be pushed further still. It may 
be pointed out that the State is the combination that may be 
described most fully in biological language, as in the works of 
Spencer, Wonns and Lilienfeld, though it differs completely in 
certain details from the biological organism. Or we may devise 
a system of social psychology with Tarde, Baldwin and Wallas, 
and find in it numerous points of attachment with the social 
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community we are out to explain. But these points demand 
much more consideration than can now be given them. Suffice 
it establish tliat, of all forms of human combination, the State 
it is which reposes most finnly on its foundation in the spatio- 
temporal continuum. 


VI. 

When the theoretic implicates of the State are thus system- 
atically scrutinized, it can at once be realized how useless it is to 
ask for a perfectly iiKlc|)cndcnt or sovereign State. The bound- 
aries of one State are cotenninous with those of another, and the 
boundary line may be no natural features of river and mountain, 
but only a row of blockhouses with a sleepy sentry beside them. 
States are not strictly isolatwl units which can only maintain 
intermittent relations through ambassadors and ministers pleni- 
potentiary, whose residences, by a convention of international 
law, are still supposed to be on their own soil. They are related 
to each otlier by their spatial boundary line, for haa not space 
been defined as “ the abstraction of the relation of externality 
between two surfaces ? They can form Federations, and pr- 
haps it was the ap{)earauce of such a Federation as the United 
States of America, which drove the later theorists to the con- 
clusion that the last word in social combination had not been 
said by the unitary State. In the l/nited States we have separate 
communities wliich, each of them bears the name of State, and 
yet each of them has certain general powers withdrawn from it 
and delegated to the central government. That fa one way of 
regulating the relation between constituent states and a general 
system. Another fa to delegate certain powers to the constituent 
states, and leave all the remainder to the central authority. 
But here, again, we are entering on questions which more properly 
belong to constitutional law than to the Theory of the State. 
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Enough, however, has now been said to show that the State 
has distinct claims to consideration beyond all other societies and 
combinations. The facility with which it establishes itself over 
vast reaches of territory, its compound character, and its relation 
to spatio-temporal realities, all ensure that, as a form of social 
combination, it cannot be finally superseded. But is there any 
suflScient spiritual nexus in a territorial community to bind the 
people together ? How can we find such a nexus in the cold 
contiguity of the State ? 

Now, there can be no doubt that abidijig social unity is less a 
matter of habit and more a matter of customs, traditions and 
institutions in a compound community, tlian in one which is 
simpler. The raw material of the territory Is wrought into 
countless manufactured articles and industrial life consciously 
responds to the need for co-operation by its principle of the 
Division of Labour. There is no part of Lotze's “ Mikrocosmos 
more striking than the chapter in which he relates how man in 
industrial societies projects his personality into his tool and finils 
an extension of his merely indivuhial existence in the social 
institution. It is often a long historiciil [>roccss, this of forging 
the links which make the citizens of the »Shite members one of 
another, but, when the links are once forged, there is no other 
j)ower strong enough to rend them apart. WTien the State is in 
danger all other loyalties ’seem imj[)otent to impair the force of 
an appeal to the patriotism of its citizens ; while, on the other 
hand, the need is felt for the comtK)und combination to act as a 
co-ordinating centre for those that are simpler, to prevent the 
^itruggle for existence from becoming so violent as to discount all 
possibility of co-ojieration, and, ns in the case of Industrial 
Trusts, to secure that none of the simpler societies may develop 
social elephantiasis. Religious societies, too, have endeavoured to 
compete with it in this respect, and the mediaeval chiurch offered 
its organization as a rival activity to the secular power ; but it 
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18 the State tliat has been able to leave its impress on social 
institiit|g)j[^ on the largest scale and over the most extensive 
s|J0itio-temporal continuum. The earth’s territorial surface is 
"being covered by States and their mandatories; and the new 
States founded as a result of the Great AVar are experimenting 
with constitutions, and showing a belief in a League of Nations 
or States as the most definite hope for the future. Docs not all 
this make it qidte clear that it is the Gn^at Siat(! which is vindi- 
cating tlii^ most plausible claim to be the cliief co-un.linating 
centre of the most complex social life ? 


Meeting ^ the AnstoteUan Sodely cst 21, Oower Street^ London^ 
W.C.l, on April 6th, 1925, at 8 p.m. 


XI.~-iESTHETIC KNOWLEDGE. 

ByP. Leon. 

To experience colour, sound, taste, a new thrill, to appreciate 
and enjoy tlie light, movement of life, to gauge its seriousness, 
savour its joy and ])enetrate its gloom is, I take it, to have know- 
ledge, and the object of this knowledge is constitutive of the w orld. 
We shall scarcely deny this if we consider what kind of knowledge 
and what sort of a world we should be left with if we removed 
from them the experience of the so-called secondary and tertiary 
qualities ; if we were left only with the comfortless company of the 
dreary fonnuluj of mathematics, the sciences and philosophy. 
The above t‘xperience may be distinguished as knowledge of 
quality : its objects are the entities to which the term qualities 
secondary or tertiary are applied, in it alone do we know what 
anything is like, qiude sit, all other knowledge being knowledge 
only about a thing, knowledge of its relations. 

.^thetic or imaginative knowledge, the experience we have 
with the help of works of art, both in their creation and their 
appreciation which is re-creation, is knowledge of quality. 
Through works of art we know serenity, majesty, mysteriousness, 
pathos, tragedy, the gorgeous gloom and splendour which is 
the Agamemnon of .^schylus, the serene and tranquil horror 
which is the (Edipus Tyraimus of Sophocles, the bright speed of 
Homer, the brooding pathos of Virgil. Be it well understood 
that any of these words and phrases b general and consequently 
inadequate ; for the full realization of a unique quality it is 
necessary to have a whole work of art, the Agamemnon or the 
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CBdipus Tyraimus which is both the full description ot the 
quality and tjhe quality itself. The essence of a work of art-, 
whatever-^iiT subsidiary aspects, such as those of representation 
jO)>fmitation and of theory or doctrine, is that it is a synthesis 
which is the revelation of a new quality such as we should have 
if we could suddenly become aware of the colour of ultra-violet 
rays. The converse, I think, can also be maintained, namely, 
that all knowledge of quality, when adequate and complete is art, 
the awareness of a bare secondary quality being a limiting case or 
an abstraction from a richer experience. 

In this paper I should like to examine briefly the formal 
characteristics of SBSthetic knowledge mainly with a view to 
testing its claims to being absolute knowledge. These claims 
are often conceded to it by philosophers who, weary themselves 
of their own search for the absolute, end up by saying that it is 
perhap to be found by the artist and poet more than by anyone 
else ; these claims are also implicit in our feeling about any great 
compelling work of art, the feeling that however broken and con- 
fused the light we get from theories, however futile our efforts 
to realize goodness, here we have something final, ultimate, 
something that we shall meet with as such in heaven, something 
without which, at any rate, heaven would be but a sorry place. 

The first characteristic of aesthetic knowledge is the oneness 
in it of subject and object, of the knowing and tlie known. Even 
if as idealists wahold that that is the real mark of all knowledge, 
we must admit that in other knowledge the separation between 
subject and object, even though ultimately erroneous, does arise, 
whereas in aesthetic knowledge it is not present and cannot be 
present, ^thetic knowledge is essentially a living through. 
Its object, quality, can be indifferently called the quality of 
the world or of our minds or souls. We may therefore speak 
of the aesthetic experience, meaning to indicate by exprience 
the oneness of the knower, the knowing o- nd the known. 
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Secondly, the sBSthetic experience is knowledge in which there 
is not present the distinction or separation betwee^n subject and 
predicate. It is all subject or all predicate, and is no 
assertion or predication. A poem or a piece of music ma^^b^ 
considered as an adjectival texture, as quality enjoyed, reaUzed, 
contemplated, but not predicated of anything. It is never 
“ about ” anything. True, a literary work of art is made up of 
propositions, but that these are not real assertions or judgments 
can be seen when we reflect that the import of a work of art 
would be epitomized in a descriptive phrase, a description of a 
quality, rather than in a proposition or judgment as would be 
the case, say, with a book of science, history or pliilosophy. 
A poem can be merely exclamatory, and in its real import 
always is a mere exclamation, which you cannot meet with “ Yes ” 
or ** No,” or with argument, as you can a judgment. 

As there is no assertion, so neither is there the distinction 
between truth and error, appearance and reality. The sesthetic 
object, the sesthetic experience is essentially appearance and 
essentially real. There can be no argument about its reality, 
just as there can be no argument about the reality of any 
apprehended colour. Argument in such a case, I take it, can only 
arise when we start attributing the colour and attributing it to 
one thing rather than to another. But the aesthetic experience 
os such is merely apprehension of quality, free from every act 
of attribution. Being nomassertive, it in itself does not contain 
the assertion of the reality or unreality of its object or of itself. 
But looking at that object and experience from a point of view 
other than the se^thetic, say as philosophers, I do not see how 
we can ever deny reality to it. A work of art either helps us 
to apprehend something or it fails to do so. But what we appre- 
hend must be real, it being the same as the apprehension. It 
is imaginaiy because grasped by the imagination, but nothing 
is added or taken away from its status by sa]ring that it is merely 
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imaginaiy. That holds^true if we remember that what a work 
of art really g^Fes us is what I have called a quality and not 
anythi^-^e. I do not mean that Centaurs are to be found 
animal kingdom because someone has painted them, or 
that the exploration of the skies or of Mount Ol3rmpu8 will reveal 
to us gods leading a riotous and immoral life because we read of 
them in Homer. 

The sBsthetic object qm sesthetic object, is, and is always 
apprehended as, essentially one, free internally from relations. 
It is an immediate unity or unity of quality and is thus distin- 
guished from other unities, the unity of a thing, a system, 
a universal, teleological unity. All these latter can only be 
apprehended by thought and their apprehension is the apprehen- 
sion of relatiofts. A work of art when not enjoyed as a wOrk 
of art, when consequently it is not an aesthetic object, can of 
course be analyzed into parts and their relations to each other : 
a tragedy is divided into acts and scenes and sentences, a picture 
into diflFerent figures and cohmrs uniting in a harmony, a temple 
into innumerable parts. But in the moment of icsthetic 
enjoyment there are not parts seen or rather thought in their 
relations. The relations denoted by balance, harmony, pro- 
portions, contract, form, are relations apprehended in immediacy, 
i.c., such that both the relations and the relata are all one cpiality. 
I mean that in spite of all diversity discoverable l)y analysis in 
spite of its being somehow dependent on the apprehension of 
diversity and on different acts of apprehension, the enjoyment 
of the Agamemnon is essentially the apprehension of one quality 
“ gorgeous gloom,” or whatever we may call it, and that we have 
here essentially the same unity as there is in the ap[)rehension 
of a flash of light though physical analysis reveals the multeity 
of billions of vibrations, or in the apprehension of “ glittering 
sharpness” analyzahle psychologically into visiial sensations 
and tactile images, or in that of genial light, warmth and 
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freshness, analyzable into organic, kinsesthetic and many other 
sensations and images. 

Free in this sense from relations internally, the*^ SBsthetic 
object is also free from relations externally, from relatibns%to 
another. It is complete, self-sufficient, isolated, a universe, 
and true individual. It is this which gives the aesthetic activity 
its repose and perfection. Any aesthetic object must obey the 
law which Aristotle lays down for a tragedy : it must have a 
proper beginning and a proper end ; nothing outside it leads 
to it and it leads on to nothing outside itself. There is nothing 
else which is an “ it,” or is called an individual, that i^ssesses 
this individuality and self-subsistence. Everything else exists 
in an infinite environment and has its being in its relations and 
interactions with this environment, never completely within 
itself. Consequently, no other knowledge has the completeness 
and satisfactoriness of the aesthetic experience. It is this which 
chiefly gives it its claim to being absolute or typical of the 
absolute. That claim has by some been made for history. But 
history, it has to be admitted, is knowledge of an infinite whole 
whose parts are infinitely inexhaustible or unknowable, i.e., it 
is a knowledge which can never be complete or proper knowledge. 
All knowledge other than the aesthetic experience suffers from 
this infinity. Whether it be a single judgment, a whole book, 
or department of science, it is never self-subsistent. It is 
predicational : it attaches a predicate to a subject, the nature 
of which is apprehended in part at least elsewhere, outside the 
judgment or book or system. A judgment or system of judgments 
consequently always refers us outwards, to other apprehension : 
it forms part of a larger context to which both its beginning and 
its end point ; in fact it has not properly either a beginning or 
an end. Its interests depend upon questions asked and aiisw'ers 
given elsewhere ; the dwelling in it is a continual excursion 
from it, and such excursion, such questioning, and endless reference 
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and disouisiveness is what constitutes the apprehension, the 
understanding, the knowing. 

But.it is not so with the aesthetic experience ; the latter is an 
aJ:>aorption ; it is complete and self-contained ; it is marked by 
repose and finality. It has these characteristics because its 
object is a complete self-subsistent universe. We do not come 
to a poem with questions, and its interest does not depend on 
answers given elsewhere ; the asking of any questions does not 
constitute the aesthetic apprehension, but on the contrary, like 
any reference to anything outside the poem, song or picture, it 
is fatal to the aesthetic attitude. Of course, the aesthetic object 
can, when we are not appreciating it as such,, be related to others. 
We can give the sources of a drama, compare it to others and 
make it the subject of an infinite scries of judgments. But tlie 
point is that such knowledge does not constitute the act of 
apprehending the drama qm drama, seeing it acted and 
enjo)dng it, but is on the contrary incompatible with it and im- 
possible till after the ajsthetic apprehension proper is over. 

I have emphasized the unity of the aesthetic object, but it is 
a unity which covers a rich variety or multiplicity, discoverable 
by analysis though not a3sthetically apprehended as a many. 
This manyness in one is most obviously realized as a synthesis 
of the senses. Art is said to be sensuous, to appeal primarily 
through one of our senses, through hearing or sight. But then 
we must say that one of the senses does the work of all the rest, 
and all in one act. So in music we can be said to hear wetness, 
hear colour, a perfume, a taste. In a picture, we see warmth, 
we see loudness, sweetness and freshness, sharpness, etc. Hence 
it is that critics tend to speak of music in terms of colour and' of 
painting in terms of music. 

But the elements which enter into the a^stlietic synthesis 
are not merely sensuous. It is all experience that may enter into 
it. Art, in the words of Pater, ** presents us with a kind of 
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profoundly significant and animated instants, a mere gesture, 
a look, a smile perhaps— some brief and wholly concrete momentr— 
into which, however, all the motives, all the interests abd^ffects 
of a long history have condensed themselves, and which 
to absorb past and future in an intense consciousness of the 
present.” It is this characteristic which Coleridge marks by 
calling the Imagination “ esemplastic,” and “ coadunative.” 
It is best illustrated again from Pater in his description of the 
Monna Lisa. The Monna Lisa is primarily colour; but it is 
colour which “ is expressive of what in the ways of a thousand 
years men had come to desire . . . It is wrought of strange 
thoughts and fantastic reveries and exquisite passions . . . 
All the thoughts and experiences of the world have etched and 
moulded there . . . the animalism of Greece, the lust of 
Eome, the mysticism of the Middle Age, with its spiritual 
ambition and imaginative loves, the return of the Pagan world, 
the sins of the Borgias.” Wc may not all accept this particular 
analysis as autlientic; but we must admit that some such 
“ coadunation ” is effected by all great art. Such synthesis 
points to some experience where all the past, all experience is 
resumed and preserved all in one in an immediate unity. That 
experience cannot be anything other than the Absolute, but its 
typo and the approximation to it is to be found in the assthetic 
experience only. 

The aesthetic experience also presupposes and synthetmes 
all other types of experience. “ Poetry,” Coleridge says, “ is 
the blossoni and fragrancy of all human knowledge, human 
thoughts, human passions, emotions, language.” ” It is,” accord- 
ing to Shelley, ” the perfect and consummate surface and bloom 
of all things ; it is as the odour and colour of the rose to the 
texture of the dements which compose it ; as the form and 
splendour of unfaded beauty to the secrets of anatomy and 
corruption.” , To be less poetical, the assthetic experience pre- 
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supposes })erceptioii : to appreciate an esthetic object we must 
perceive a pictiue, hear a poem, etc., to create an aesthetic object 
we must l\ave lived through at least ordinary perceptual experience. 
^V-teie not itself conceptual, it pre8U})poses the concept and 
indeed it contains it, though not explicitly in the form of argument 
or doctrine, but in an implicit immediate form as a philosophy 
may be contained in a drama of iEschylus. Tt is not in itself 
ethical, and its value is not ethical, but it presupposes the ethical 
experience in the sense that no art, at any rate, no great art and 
least of all great poetry can be prodiictHl or appreciated except 
by men who are sensitive to good and evil. Like the absolute, 
though in itself neither true nor false, since it is not judgment or 
jissei-tion, the aesthetic experience contains both truth and error. 
The doctrines or judgments which we may extract from a |M^em, 
and which we say are contained in it imjJicitly, may be either 
true or false without affecting its own value whi«*h is beauty. 
For error we must find a |)lace in the universe sinct* it is a fact. 
Jl is difficult to see how it can find a place in truth itself even though 
w(i call it a “ negative moment in it. That place it can find in 
ii value other than that of truth, in beauty, in the iesthetie 
experience. Errors like tlie mythology of paganisui or the 
cosmography of the Middle Ages cannot (^ua errors la? resol\'ed 
in the complete body of truth, if such there be. But they gave 
a special colouring to men's minds, produced a sj)ecia) quaiiiy, a 
special immediate experience, expre.ssed in art and in this gui'-^e 
they find their jdace in tlie whole. 

Similarly, though in it.self neither ethically good or bad, the 
aisthetic exj)erience contains both good and (‘vil in tlie way 
in which the Monna Lisa may be saifl to express sjnrituul aznbitioji 
and imaginative loves, as well as the sins of the Borgias and the 
lust of Rome. Just as for error so for e.vil we must find a place 
in the whole, and this can only be <lone because the value of the 
whole is not ethical but beauty. That tJic world as a moral 
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phenomenon i» a deception, and can only be justified as an sesthetic 
phenomenon, was a view at one time held by Nietzsche. Because 
this view seems singular and rather mad, some expressions of it 
are worth quoting. The following is from Joseph Conrad : 

“ The ethical view of the universe involves us at la^' 
in so many cruel and absurd contradictions . . . that 

1 have come to suspect that the aim of creation cannot be 
ethical at all. 1 would fondly believe that its object is purely 
spectacular : a spectacle for awe, love, adoration, or hate, 
if you like . . . Those visions, delicious or poignant, 

are a moral end in themselves.'* 

Another modern writer siiys : “ Kvery great artist, a JJantc 
or a Sliaki'speare, a Dostoievsky or a Proust, thus furnishes 
the. metaphysical justiiicatioii c»f existence by the beauty of the 
vision he prt?sents i)f tiie cruelty and the horror of existence. 
All the pain and madness, even the ugliness and the commonplace 
of the world, he converts into shining jewels. By revealing the 
spectacular character of reality he restores the serenity of its 
innocence." Such a view can only seem singular and mad if 
we forget that beauty, ’* the spectacular," is a value. 

Because of the above cliaracterisiics we may say that the 
a'stlietic experience is above all other types or furins of experience 
or knowledge, it is that to which the others lead up, in which 
they art^ resolved, aiaJ in wliich tliey find theii* reality. It is 
the unilication and reconciliation of thorn. Its features and 
functions are tlu)se which are attributed to the absolute : imme- 
diacy, the fusion of relations, self-subsistence or individuality, 
the character of a universe, the synthesis of subject and object, 
subject and predicate, appearance and reality, the one ajid many, 
trutJi and error, good and e\dl. 

It would be tempting to say that in art we have absolute 
experience itaelf. But this would leave us with the Absolute 
as a plurality of the w orst kind, a multitude of unrelated members, 

2 A 
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since there are iiuiJiy {esthetic objects each autoiionious and 
completely independent. Or we might speak of the Absolute 
as contiinially making and unmaking itself, re-creating itself 
|i)tofrosh ajsthetic objects, through the conflicts and contradictions 
of other forms of experience. But whereas the (esthetic experience 
itself does present the characteristics which we recpiire of the 
Absolute, the process froin one aBsthetic moment to another does 
not, though no doubt our own experience is such a process. 

We must therefore be content with saying tiiat ajsth(*ri(i 
experience alone does not ]>ossess the nnsatisfa(doriuess of all 
other knowledge, i.c., knowledge which is judgnn‘*nt or prediea- 
tional and that therefore it alone reveals reality satisfactorily. 
Beauty is the higli(‘st category aiul alone applh^a ble to the Absolute, 
?>., to the unity of all experience or all experience in a unity. 
Actual .‘esthetic objects an» only tv|K*s of this absolute* or partial 
revelations of it. 



MctHng of the Aristotelian Society at 21, Gower Street ^ London^ 
fV.CJf on April 20th, at 8 p,m. 


XII.— THE RELATION OF PEDAGOGY TO PHILOSOPHY. 

By Dr. Jessie Wnn'E. 

0\viN(i apparently to its suggesting the little liked word peda- 
gogue, the term Pedagogy is comparatively seldom used in 
England. The European Universities have chairs of Pedagogy, 
but English universities usually prefer to speak of Professors of 
Education. 

Yet the province of Education is far wider than that of Peda- 
gogy. Education begins at birth and only ends with death. 
There is education in vice as well as in goodness, education in 
folly as well as in wisdom. Tlie factors that enter into it are 
very numerous, and different for each one of us, but the most 
important of all is our own nature. For two individuals going 
apparently through the same experiences, receive from them 
very varying gains. 

The narrowing of the idea of education to anytliing less 
than this continuous process from birth to death has many 
undesirable consequences. It confuses schooling with education. 
While the latter must be prolonged, it is not always good to 
lengthen schooling. To do so may produce an effect the opposite 
of that desired. It is not necessary that the relation of taught 
to teacher, of pupil to tutor should be continued throughout life. 
To regard education.uw*;« 5 ^'t.is Karnt^ throiigli the professional 
teaclier is to div;Q^t^^»ttentioir'from-the e^^e^tional forces which 
make for adult oif^ucation. These educatioiiaj forces permeate 
society and there^is not the least doubt but. ^^dlat they coidd be 
much stronger than Jblicy arc if i)eoplc did not, through inertia 
and a lack of conscious realization of the way in which they operate, 
tend to throw the whole burden of educating on the professional 
teacher whose proper business is with the infant and adolescent 
in the period of tutelage. 

2 b 
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Wlio really is the mlult whose education is going on most 
satisfactorily ? Is he not the man who is filled with a deter- 
mination to ihake the best of himself and his job ? who enters 
fiilljj^ into the resj)onsibilities involved in the relationships which 
^he forms, and more iKirticularly those of marriage and parent- 
hood, the latter being the most educative of all, one which needs 
Kant’s ethical dictum as to regarding humans as ends in them- 
selves more perhaps than any other ? Though here parenthetic- 
ally I might remind you how in his book on Pedagogy Kant 
inculcates reserve as a means of enabling us the better to use 
other people for our ends. 

The professor of education as distinguished from the ])rofessor 
of pedagogy shouhl be one who takes the whole of life as his 
province. He sliuuld interest himself in individuals in their 
social setting, concerning himself not so much with outstanding 
figures whose lives are recorded in autobiographies and bio- 
graphies, as with the rank and file, that enter our factories, our 
warehouses, our offices, our shops, our prisons and lunatic asylums. 
He should, like Mr. Ale.xander Patterson, tlie author of “ Under 
the Bridges,” liave nnich to tell the Professor of Peilagogy 
about the things that matter most in the {)eriod of tutelage 
He should be able to throw light on the educational effect of law 
and institutions, of business organization, of current iipinions. 
of cinemas, of n*ligioji as taught and practised to-day. His 
work sliould embrace that carried on at present by tlie social 
researcher, by the writer of fiction who colours his facts to suit 
his artistic purj)ose, by the Press which very often misrepresents 
educational ideas and wliose. facts are frequently selected under 
the bias of a particular political party, and by the Church, which, 
by the one sovereign remedy it offers for all our ills frequently 
excuses itself from considering the means whereby ills may be 
eradicated. A professor of Education with a proper organiza- 
tion of the thousands of teachers capable of being trained to act 
as social scouts would be ecpial to such a task. 
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He would, if he could not solve problems, at any rate give a 
broad and impartial survey of the facts to be taken into considera- 
tion. He should be endowerl with breadth of vision and a- robust 
moral sense. Mr. Bertrand Russell has, 1 think, very aptly 
chariictcrised the good life as one inspired by love and guided 
by knowledge. He could by his lectures on marriage to adults 
make sex-education in schools unuecossary. He could helf) 
fathers and mothers to a wise parenthood as some of the ])sycho- 
an.alysts from their particular angle try to do to-day. and 
as Mr. Bertrand Russell in his brochure, “ What 1 Believe," 
sets out to do from his particular point of view. Ho should 
also attempt to state the educational bearings of the various 
solutions ])Toju)sed in industrial diflferences. He could lay bar(i 
how misconceptions as to the function of cajutal arise and spread, 
lie would, in fact, be an educationist and a moralist dealing 
with real <.|uestions in the. education of the adults in society. 
His |)ro-eminent function would be to keep alive the idea that the 
education <»f the adult is continuous, and that its quality depcTids 
on the cjire with which a man verifies facts and the relations 
between tliise. facts, the intelligence which he puts into his work 
and the humanity which he displays in all the relationships 
that his occupation and home life bring him. 

We all remember the picture Dickens draws of Mrs. Jellyby, 
who was so occupied by the needs of heathen children in far-olf 
lands that she could not attend to the wants of her own. It 
sometimes seems as though under the influence of the idea of 
education which makes it an extension of tutelage, the working 
man may be so busy, for instance, with the study of Plato’s 
Republic as not to have time to gain a knowledge of his own 
children. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the intellectuals are 
less mindful of parental responsibilities than others. 

An Italian, writing recently of English education, contrasts 
the Englishman’s idea of home witli the Italian’s of ‘‘ famiglia.” 
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“ It is his pipe, his arm-chair and his fire that make home for the 
ordinary Englishifian, not his family. He loves his home like a 
cat, not ji 4og, and parts from his children without difficulty.” 

I'should think it undeniable that the ideas of most English - 
'^men on the upbringing of young children arc crude in the extreme, 
and that at a time like this when so many different ways of looking 
at this problem arc* current, it is desirable that the education 
involved in fatherhood should be re-emphasized. What Kant 
said iniiis lectures on Pedagogy more than a century ago. “ that 
tins children of the working classes are more spoilt than the 
children of those of higher rank,” is probably true to-day, and 
if the W.E.A. had taken fis one of its aims “ ediication for parent- 
hood,” instead of narrower cultural aims or the working out of a 
Labour Economics, it might have proved even more valuable 
than it has. 

Professor Dewey distinguishes Pedagogy from Education 
and defines it as a science of methods, (lentile speaks of tiio 
“ doctrine of methods,” “ the so-called methodology ” which 
he says is an important part of didactics and a very considerable 
section in the wliole field of pedagogics. Here pedagogics must 
mean education in the wdder sense. Both Dewey and (lentil** 
are at one in thinking that methotl and the subji'ct matter of 
instruction are not separate affairs. At bottom tiudr dislikes 
of a methodology apart from content rests on very much the 
same grounds. Dewey attributas tlu^ blame for this idea to 
duallstic theories of knowledge, for dualism pr(!-suppost*s “ a. 
ready-made systematized classification of the facts and principles 
of the world of nature and man. The province of method then 
becomes a consideration of the ways in wliich this antecedent 
subject matter may be best presented to and impressed uj)on the 
mind, or, otherwise expressed, a consideration of the w^ays in 
which the mind may be brought externally to bear upon the matter 
so a.s to facilitate its acquisition and possession.” It is only 
hastily adopted principles with tlio assumxjtiou of an average 
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child that has blinded educationists to the artificiality of teach- 
ing method apart from subject-matter and special method without 
reference to the individual taught. Professor Dewey, rather 
strangely to my mind, says that, at least in theory, it would be 
j)ossible to deduce a comjdete theory of methods of learning 
witliout a knowledge of the subjects to which the methods are to 
})e applied. Tins suggests that pedagogy might be deduced from 
psychology, if psychology were a more complete science than it 
is. This view may be in the mind of Professor Spearman when 

calls j)edagogy the satellite of psychology. 

The reason, however, that Pedagogy is regarded by scientific 
experts as futile, Professor Dewey admits, is because thesi* experts 
are ignorant of these methods. This does not prove that the 
s<‘arch for methods is unwarranted, however. 

Between Education and Philosophy Professor Dewey sees 
a very close connection, and he has introduced philosophical 
discussion into educational works in a way that is not easily 
intelligible to those for whom they are intended. lie regards 
Philosophy as the outcome ” of wide-sjiread tand widely felt 
diffici'lties in social practice.” This fact, he thinks, is disguised, 
because philosophers have become a s])ecialized class and use a 
technical language very unlike that of the individuals who are 
(Experiencing tluj conflict of interests. To regard education as 
“ the ])rocess of forming fundamental dispositions, intellectual 
atid emotional, toward nature and fellow men ” allows him to 
define ]>hilosophy as “ the general theory of education.” “ For/' 
he says, “ unless a philosophy is to remain symbolic or verbal, 
or a sentimental indulgence for a few or else mere arbitrary dogma, 
its auditing of past experience and its program of values must 
take effect in conduct.” 

He goes on to say that “ public agitation, propaganda, legis- 
lative and administrative action are effective in producing the 
change of disposition which a philosophy indicates as desirable, 
but only in the degree in which they are educative—that is to 
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say, ill tlie degree in wliich they modify mental and moral 
attitudes.” 

Now “ they ” being “ the public agitation, propaganda, 
legislative and administrative action,” what he tells us is that 
these are effective if they arc so, since “ modifying mental and 
moral attitudes ” is equivalent to “ producing a change of dis- 
position.” This does not lead us far, and evidently he has not 
much faith in these methods, for he goes on to refer to the handicap 
they suffer from the fixed habits of the people affected. The 
result, as we know, of the passing of a measure rarely wholly 
satisfies those who have worked for it, for the sinijde reason 
that those to whose fixed habit-s it is antagonistic more or less 
mdlify its working. For this reason Professor Dewey, having 
far less faith than Gentile in education in its wider sense, w’ishes 
to introduce the philosophy of desirable changes into the ficdd 
of the school as into a more receptive sphere. 

He says “ the business of schooling tends to become a routine 
em])irical affair unless its aims and methods are animated by siush 
a broad and sympathetic survey of its place in contemporary 
life as it is the business of Philosophy to j)rovide.” 

This seems to make not only the aim but the methods 
of schooling dependent on ])hiloso])hy. For tli(» benefit of the 
ordinary student of education, in his text-book, “ Demf>cracy and 
Kducation,” he criticizes a number of theories of knowledge, 
Ife suggests that all that are dualistic in character have their 
origin in “ the hard and fast walls which mark off social groups 
and classes within a group, like those between rich and poor, 
men and women, noble and base born, ruler and ruled.” 

Philosophic thinking for him has its differentia in the fact 
that the uncertainties with which it deals are found in wide- 
spread social conrlitions and aims, consisting in a conflict of 
organized interests and institutional claims. 

He indulges in a series of generalizations about the various 
classes of philosophers. 
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Those whose experience has to do with utilities cut off Irom 
the larger end they subserve are practical empiricists ; those 
who enjoy the contemplation of a realm of meanings in whose 
active production they have had no share are practical rational- 
ists. Those who come into direct contact with things and have 
to adapt tlieir activities to them immediately are in effect 
realists ; those who isolate the meanings of tiiesc things and put 
tliem in a religious or so-called spiritual world aloof from things 
are in effect idealists. Those concerned with j)rogrcss who are 
striving to change received beliefs emphasize the individual in 
knowing, those whose chief business it is to withstand change and 
conserve received truth ernjdiasizc the universal and fixed.'’ 

What the meaning of the. words “ in effect ” is, is not (piite 
evident. To a considerable extent all of us come into direct 
contact with things and have to adapt our activities to them. 
Without any reflection on the nature of knowing we are naive 
realists, ajul in practical action we are all, I should say, realists. 
But a practical realist in this sense can also be an idealist. 
Indeed, all simple folk who live by the sweat of their brow and 
on Sundays, like the village blacksmith, go to hear the parson 
pray ainl preach, combine realism and idealism. 

Why a practical rationalist must have had no share iji the pro. 
duction of the meanings whose contemjdation he enjoys is not 
(|uite clear. Nor is tlie way in which Professor Dewey uses the 
word “ meaning ” altogether clear. 

In his section on “ Education as Reconstruction,” he says 
it is the chief business of life at every point to make living 
contribute to an enrichment of its own perceptible meaning.” 

A statement like this seems to spring from Professor Dewey s 
naturalistic view^ of man. This view is well summed up in 
Gentile’s saying, “ Naturalism reduces itself to the affirmation 
that we think Nature but do not ourselves exist.” However, to 
illustrate further his use of the term meaning, after showing how 
the child who gets burnt by touching a light becomes a cliild 
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for whom u certain light means a source of heat, he says that the 
procedure of the scientific man is the same as that of the infant. 
“ By doing, certain things he makes perceptible certain connec- 
tions of heat with other things which had been previously ignored.” 

Thus,” he goes on, “ his acts in relation to these things get 
more vieaningy he knows better what he is about, he can intend 
consequences instead of just letting them happen.” He atlds •* 
'' At the same stroke the flame has gained in meaning ; all that 
is known about combustion, oxidation, about light and tempera- 
ture, may become an intrinsic part of its intellectual content.” 

The unsophisticated reader may well ask what is the intel 
lectual content of a flame and wish tliat tliese quite simple ideas 
had been expressed in simpler language. “ The acts of a man who 
has made perceptible connections, previously unknown, between 
one thing and another, are guided by a greater knowledge of 
relations,” expresses what he wants to say in the first of the two 
sentences. What he wants to say in tlie secoiul is tliat the 
flame, instead of being experienced as unrelated or with very 
simple relations, may come to be experienced as the centre of a 
large number of thought relations if the experiencer st> wisluw. 
It cannot be said tliat all these relations are or may be intrinsic, 
if that means invariably present to the expei ienciiig mind when 
flame is perceived or tlunight of. It all de]>end.- on the purpose 
in hand. It is easy to imagine cases in which that simple, 
relation between light and buniing which the infant is described 
as gaining is all of which the scientific man need have awareness. 

The general effect of books like Professor Dewey’s on the mind 
of a student wdiose business is to study pedagogy is to make 
the study seem much less simple than it should be. After all, 
every intending teacher has not a philosophic bent. jMany of 
the students may be quite satisfied with the kind of philosophy 
embodied in the religious beliefs in which they have been brought 
up and which they in turn may have to impart to pupils. You 
will all remember Croce’s account of the upset in his mental 
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life caused by the lectures on tlie Philosbph;^ of Religion given 
by the priest at the head of the Lycee which CrbcC attended while 
still a pupil at another school, the result of which wa?l that he 
gave up religious belief. ' v. 

At a time when a student’s chief business is to learn how to 
solve practically what Gentile calls the antinomy of Education, 
it is not fair to him to risk throwing him into what may involve, 
in the case of the more earnest-minded, a really agonising experi- 
ence. Hence, although the relation of education in its wider 
sense to pliilosojdiy may be and should be very close, yet the con- 
siderations involved belong to the wider sphere outside that of 
tlu^ profes.sional teacher qiut professional teacher and should 
operate in this sphere. 

The science of pedagogy whose task is to find means to carry 
out agreed ends must, like other sciences, start with certain 
assumptions. Like other sciences it de])ends on observation, 
experiment and reflection on the results of observation and experi- 
ment . Tt belongs to the type of science which w«» call inductive 
and has close affinities with biology as the. study of living things. 
It has certainly sutTereil from an attempt to short-circuit it into 
a deductive science by means of the so-called Recapitulation 
Theory. The word “ evolution ” occurs far too much in educa- 
tional literature, especially when it suggests the dangerous 
doctrine that things progress of themselves without the conscious 
activity of human beings. 

It may be somewhat rash to try to formulate the assum]^tions 
made by scientific pedagogy, but f<u* tlie sak<^ of pn)moting 
discussion I will do so. 

(1) It assumes immature individuals with marked diflerences, 
qualitative and quantitative, whose development can be aidivl 
or obstructed both by the nature of their material environment 
and by the actions of the ])ersons with whom they are in contact. 

(2) It assumes that in normal infants there is a powerful 
impulse towards loving and learning, and that loviiig and learning 

2o 
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are processes which, (-acli individual must engage in for himself 
with suitable^lutiividual hclj) from others. 

(3) Xhat although the sciences and arts are constantly 
grOTwing, yet relatively to the child there is “ a ready-made 
systematized classification of the facta and principles of the 
world of nature and man ” (to use Professor Dewey’s words) 
which a child can be put in the way of acquiring and possessing 
for himself, 

(4) That schooling is only part of the educative process and 
must be viewed in relation to that wider proct^ss. 

These, 1 think, are propositions to which adherents of schools 
of philosophy or of theology, however divers(*, (;onld give assent. 
They open up a sphere within which the meiluxls of science can 
operate in the collection of actmnl facts, in the study of the elTect 
of environment and method on the ])owors and d(*.v(‘lopment of 
individuals. To some extent it resolves itself into an irjvestiga- 
tion of obstructions, and this requirt's candid and pninstaking 
observation of behaviour. This behaviour must be the (‘xpres- 
sion of the pupil’s nature if it is to l)e of value to the teacher, 
but this nature must not be taken as static. The way (lentih* 
expresses it is “ the teacher is the pupil himself in the dynamism 
of his development. 8o far from limiting the autonomy of the 
disciple, the master, as the propulsive element of the impd’.i sfiou- 
taneity, penetrates his personality, not to su])])ress it but to help 
its impulses and facilitate its infinite development.” Whether 
this describes the attitude of the teacher, as scientific pedagogist, 
J should like to hear discussed, ft is ([uite certain that, granted 
the differences in iii<lividualitie.s, a teacher cannot simultaneously 
])lay this part for all unless he has means to help him. These 
means are constituted in auto-cdncational inetluxls by material 
ap])liances which meet the needs of the pupil’s spontaneous im- 
pulses, and leave the te«acher free for the task of loving, which 
enables him, as it were, to become the pupil in the dynamism of 
his development. 



Meeting of the Aristotelian Society at 21, Gower Street, London, 
W.G.ly on May Uh, 1926, at 8 p.w. 


XIII.— DUNS SCOTUS AND HIS EELATION TO 
THOMAS AQUINAS. 

By C. R. S. Harris. 

It has commonly been stated in histories of philosophy that 
Scotus marks a decline in the development of scholastic thought, 
and that the almost perfect synthesis between philosophy and 
theology achieved by Aquinas was so rent asunder by the 
criticism of his great rival, that the eventual collapse of mediaeval 
thinking into an ill-disguised scepticism was thereby rendered 
inevitable. The main object of this paper is to demonstrate 
that such a view rests upon a profound misconception of the 
philosopliy of the Subtle Doctor, and to suggest that it is in Duns 
rather than Thomas that the philosophic speculation of the 
Middle Ages attains its richest and most characteristic expression. 
For if we examine the history of mediaeval thought and trace 
the main lines of its development from the middle of the ninth 
century to the early decades of the fourteenth, we cannot fail 
to be impressed by the fact that the Aristotelian revival of the 
thirteenth century imported into the speculation of Latin Christen- 
dom many elements which were not only foreign to the realm of 
Christian ideas, but which even stood in flat contradiction to 
the basic conceptions of the Catholic Faith. And it is precisely 
because the Scotist philosophy, in contradistinction to the 
Thomist, follows less strictly Aristotelian lines and incorporates 
many elements of the older Augustinian tradition, a tradition 
derived from Platonic rather than Aristotelian sources, that it 
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forms the most con»j^let0 summing up of the very various and 
complex ten^jjQjjjgg medieeval mind. The philosophy of 

Tho^aSia^n the other hand, represents the Aristotelianism of 
- %/Middle Ages at its very purest, piu*ged of the neo-platonist 
accretions of the Arabian commentators and the platonizing 
Augustinianism of the older scholasticism, and systematized by a 
mind whose genius for orderly arrangement and clarity of pre- 
sentation has rarely been equalled in the history of philosophic 
thought. But for this very reason it is an inadequate expression 
of the richer spirit of the Middle Ages. -The superimposition 
of the traditional theology of the Catholic Church on a purely 
Aristotelian philosophy is almost startlingly incongruous, and 
to the unprejudiced observer who is not concerned with establish- 
ing the truth of either of these incompatibles the harmony 
between faith and reason seems rather to be conspicuous by its 
absence. For in the last resort either the Aristotelian philosophy 
has to be mutilated out of recognition, or else the contradiction 
left unreconciled, save in the “ higher synthesis of faith and 
revelation. 

It is undoubtedly true that the philosophy of 8cotus presents 
a less complete and finished ap})earance than that of the Angelic 
Doctor. For Duns, who was scarcely more tlian forty 
years of age at his death, left behind him no such mnsterpieces 
of concise exposition as the Smmna Thevlogica and the Svmma 
contra Gentiles. His thought has to be collected painfully and 
piecemeal from Commentaries and Qumtiones overburdened 
with vast and dreary masses of controversy from which it is by 
no means always easily disentangled. But in spite of this 
apparent fragmentariness, it exhibits when examined a consis- 
tency and a real coherence which entitle it to a place among the 
great philosophic systems of the past. It is in the main a critical 
reconstruction of the Thomist Aristotelianism in the light of the 
older Augustinian doctrine of the scholastics of the eleventh and 
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twelfth centuries, and it represents an attempt to lay down a 
philosophic foundation for the theology of the Ohurch which, 
while incorporating with the older tradition those elements of the 
Aristotelian philosophy which are compatible with the dogmas 
of the faith, should avoid the fundamental incompatibilities 
which the doctrines of Thomas had so plainly exliibited.* From 
the days of Albert the Great (1206-1280) theology and philosophy 
had pursued their course as separate sciences, each more or less in- 
dependent of the other. The domains of natural and supernatural 
knowledge had been carefuUy marked out. But the Divine Nature 
inevitably transcended this division, lying as it did partly within 
one realm and partly within the other. Hence arose the distinc- 
tion between natural theology and the theology of revelation ; 
the one, a branch of metaphysic, the BeoXo^La of the peripatetics, 
lay wholly within the region of the naturally knowable ; the other, 
the theology of Revelation, with its dogmas of the Trinity and 
Incarnation and the whole soteriology of the Catholic Faith, 
wholly within the sphere of the supernatural, the content of which 
was indemonstrable by reason. Yet the being of God, under 
differing aspects, was at once the siibjcctum of both departments 
of knowledge. The Divinity was thus knowable partly by natural 
reason, partly by supernatural grace. In His unity the Supreme 
Being was revealed to the eye of reason, in His Trinity only to 
the eye of faith. Exactly where the border-line should be drawn 
between these two kinds of knowledge of the same object was 
inevitably a matter of dispute. It is jn this connection that the 
highly critical character of the Scotist philosophy makes its 
influence felt. Duns submits to a long and searching criticism 
the natural theology of his Dominican rival, and he shows a 
tendency to restrict somewhat more narrowly the competence 

* For an early account of the incompatibility of the Thomist philosophy 
with the doctrines of the Church, see the Correctorium fratris Thwnae, 
written by the Franciscan William Lamarre in 1284. 
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of natural reason ^-^demonstrate those attributes of the Divine 
Being which^-^ accorded to Him by the theology of the Church— 
a fac^j^ose true significance has been widely misinterpreted. 
,9i'f^lhe matter of general principle, however, both scholastics are, 
as we shall see presently, in substantial agreement * 

Finally we shall find in the teaching of Scotus not only a more 
complete and harmonious synthesis of the diverse elements of 
mediseval speculation than in the Thomist philosophy, but we 
shall also discover certain original elements both in his meta- 
pliysic and his psychology which point forward in a manner almost 
wholly foreign to the thought of the Middle Ages, to the specula- 
tions of the modern era. 


II. 

The common misconception of Scotus* doctrine on the relation 
between philosophy and theology rest upon a double foundatioti. 
Partly owing to the attribution to his pen of certain sceptical 
propositions embodied in the Tlieorenvalay which contradict 
expressly the doctrine laid down in all the most important of his 
commentaries and treatises, and partly ow ing to a misinterpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the term sdentia pmciica, it has often been 
held that the teaching of the two great scholastic masters on this 
question was widely different, and that whereas Thomas is at 
great pains to show that the deliverances of natural reason are 
in harmony with the doctrines of the Church, Scotus is always 
laying stress on their apparent contradiction, by his insistence 
on the inability of natural reason to give us any certain knowledge 
of the Divine Nature. But a more careful examination of the 
facts will show us that no such great discrepancy exists. The 
critical question of the authenticity of the Theoremata which 


* For detailed discussions of this question, see A. i:»chmidt, Die 
(homistische und scfdistiacke Qewissheilslehre (Dillingcn, 181)9) ; P. Mingos, 
Das Verhfiltniss zivischen Olavben und Wissen, Theologie und Philosophie 
(Faderbom, 1908). 
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contain statements of a profoundly sceptical nature not found 
elsewhere in those writings which are known to be authentic, is a 
matter of some difficulty, and can scarcely be said as yet to have 
been solved in an entirely satisfactory manner. Nevertheless 
I believe we shall be justified in regarding the work as spurious.* 
The meaning of sdenlm practica calls for a somewhat lengthier 
discussion. 

Following the classification of his fellow Franciscan, Boger 
Bacon, who was also like himself a student at Oxford, 
Scotus calls theology a practical science in contradistinction to 
Thomas, who, while recognising its practical side, ranks it among 
the speculative sciences. (Summa Theologiae, I, q. i, art 4.) 
Now by a practical science Duns means a form of knowledge 
which not only illumines the intellect, but is also directive of the 
will, and one of the examples which he gives, is that of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, which not only teaches us the intellectual truth 
of the triune nature of God, but also bids us love Him, not merely 
as One but in His Three Persons. (OpiLS Oxoniense, Prologus, 
q. 4.) Tie does not mean by the term practical to imply any 
inferiority in respect of certitude, and expressly guards himself 
against any such interpretation (e.^., in Beportata Parisiensia, 
l^ol. q. 3). But he cannot concede to theology proper the status 
of a (speculative) science in the strictest sense of the word, because 
his conception of a science is the Aristotelian notion of 
i.c., strict demonstration from self-evident truths, whereas the 

* The authenticity of the Theoremata has been denied by several 
modem scholars, cf, Fr. Dcodat dc Basly, in Archivium Franciscanum 
Historicum, vol. ix (1918), pp. 3-31 ; Michalski, Lea sources du critkisme 
et du scepticisine dans la philosophie du XIV sieclc (Cracow, 1924); K. 
Longpr6, Jm philosophit du B. Duns Scot (Paris, 1924, pp. 29 sqq.). Tho 
Theoremata as published by Wadding are obviously made up of a collection 
of disconnected fragments, and it may well be that the Traciatus de creditia 
(theorems xiv-xvi) are spurious, while some if not all of the rest are 
authentic. 
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truths of revealed religion are not self-evident, but arrived at 
only by reydation — a fact which though it in no way derogates 
from then certainty, does deny them a strictly scientific character. 

^ Nor does he in any way imply that considered in themselves the 
tmths concerning the divine nature are not necessary truths, 
in fact he distinctly and frequently states that they are of such 
a nature : All he is conc^ed in maintaining is that they cannot 
be known by us scientifically. Thomas, on the other hand, while 
holding the same view as Scotus concerning the nature of scientific 
knowledge, yet attempts to bring the theology of revelation into 
line with metaphysic by regarding it as a science which is depend- 
ent upon necessary principles w'hich are known as such, not by 
us, for they are given to us only by revelation, but by God himself 
and the blessed in heaven, just as tlie musician qua musician 
is dependent upon principles which belong not to the science of 
music, but to that of mathematics. Duns meets this view by 
pointing out that at any rate in this life we have no knowledge of 
the theology of God or His Saints, and that therefore our 
theology cannot be derived from it according to strict scientific 
method. 

On the main principhis, liowever, the two doctors are in funda- 
mental agreement. Both maintain that certain truths of a 
theological nature, e.g,, the existence of God, His unity, wisdom, 
etc., etc., are demonstrable by natural reason, arguing a posteriori 
from the nature of the wrorld as given empirically in experience, 
while the main dogmas of the Catholic Faith can be known only 
by revelation. In detail there arc, however, a number of 
differences. Duns rejects as not strictly valid Thomas’ deduction 
of certain of the divine attributes Omnipotence), thus 

restricting somewhat more narrowly tlie competence of natural 
reason. This divergence may be due, as has been suggested, 
to the very rigid view taken by Scotus of the nature of logical 
demonstration, his ideal being that of mathematical proof, 
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wheieas Thomas is satisfied with the somewhat less rigorous 
methods of the ordinary logic of the schools.* 


III. 

The logic of Scotus follows fairly closely what may be called 
the standard pattern of the late half of the thirteenth century. It 
may be summed up in the three-fold distinction of the universal 
as ante rem, in re, and posi rew. This doctrine of the moderate or 
“ Aristotelian ” realism was derived from the Arabian commenta- 
tors, the most important source being the work of Avicenna. 
Intelkctus in rebus agil universalitatem. Ab Prantl has pointed 
out in his history of logic, this extraordinary combination of con- 
ceptualism and realism is somewhat difficult to follow, and in 
Albert and Thomas especially it becomes almost impossible to 
disentangle the various threads of doctrine which are any- 
thing bub easy to harmonise. The doctrine of Scotus, however 
difficult the distinctions spun by the Subtle Doctor, repre- 
sents the most mature and, indeed, the most consistent develop- 


* Ever since the time of Giosseteto mathematics had foimcd an impor- 
tant part of the Oxford curriculum in the arts course, whereas in Paris 
mathematics seem to have been but little studied. Duns exhibits a con- 
siderable familiarity with the mathematics of his time, in a way which 
is quite foreign to Thomas, and in his De primo principio he makes an 
attempt to deduce with mathematical rigour the existence and attributes 
of the Deity. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that whereas Thomas in his 
Oottetbemiae lays his greatest stress' on the physical proof, Quidquid 
movetur db alio movetur (Cf, Ar. Phys. VllI, c. 1.), Scotus rejects it on the 
grounds that it U possible to conceive a sdf-moving substance. In fact, 
his physics contain hints of a dynamism which is quite unaristotelean. 
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ment of this medieeval epistemology,* though it has often been 
misinterpreted, and that in contradictory fashion. For whereas 
some would find in it the seeds of nominalism, others accuse it of 
the opposite error of extreme realism. But as Dr. Minges has 
pointed out in his admirable monograph, f neither of these 
criticisms is really justified. Duns, in attempting to find some 
metaphysical basis for the ordinary scholastic logic, tries to steer 
midway between a nominalism which will lead to scepticism, 
and a realism of the platonizing type of the earlier scholastics, 
e.g.t Anselm. The universale in re is the objective ground of our 
universal ideas, genera specks, etc., which are real unities, in so 
far as they represent a real element in things. But this unity of 
genus or species is not to be interpreted as a numerical imity : 
it stands half-way between a numerical unity and a purely con- 
ceptual one, i.c., a miity arbitrarily imported or manufactured 
by the knowing mind. Thus the real unity which lies at the basis 
of the universal idea “ man ” (the imiversality of which as such 
is given to it by the knowing mind in so far as it conceives “ man ” 
as a universal concept) is that common element in tlui real 
individuals, in Plato and Socrates, which makes the mind abstract 
from them a common notion “ man,” rather than, say, from 
Socrates and a stone.** And tlius it is that to each universal idea 
there corresponds in re, a distinct grade of being, which is the real 
counterpart of that universal notion. The unity of the universal 
is thus a nniUis naturae, a unity of kind, and not a numerical 
unity, and Duns expressly guards himself against the assum])tiou 
that the common essence “ man ” realized in Plato and Socrates 
is numerically one. This is true only in the case of triune unity 
of the Blessed Trinity where numerically the same essence is 
realized in the Three Persons. The individuals in a species are 

* Prantl, op. ciU, Vol. Ill, p. 202. 

t Der an^eblich exzessive Healianms des Dims Scotus (Miinstor, 1908). 

*♦ llep. Par. II, Bist. xii, q. 5. 
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numerically distinct, they are “ one ” only in so far as in them 
exactly similar essences are realized. 

But it is in dealing with the problem of induction that Scotus 
makes his most original contribution to the logic of the Middle 
Ages. He raises the question as to how it is possible by experi- 
ments to establish inductively the existence of universal laws of 
nature, for induction to be a logically valid form of inference 
presupposes a complete enumeration of all the instances. How 
is it, then, that a few experiments suffice to establish a necessary 
connection between two events ? It is because all natural (as 
opposed to volitional) causes are disposed only to one effect, 
a proposition which Duns regards as self-evident.* We clearly 
have here an attempt to formulate the principle of the uniformity 
of nature almost in the manner of an a 'priori category. A founda- 
tion is hiid for a philosopliy of science differing widely from that 
of Aristotle, and Scotus inclines strongly to a tlieory of physical 
determinism which differs markedly from the Aristotelian Physics. 
For Duns, as we shall sec, places the source of contingency not 
in vXrj or matter but in the operation of the will, whether human 
or divine. But this fruitful conception is never adequately 
developed, and he never succeeds in establishing a new logic of 
induction. The weight of the Aristotelian tradition is too strong 
for him, and after throwing out this suggestive conception, he 
quietly passes by. 

In his general theory of knowledge Scotus follows closely the 
Aristotelian model in the form in wliich it was elaborated by 
Albert and Thomas. He accepts the theory of the abstraction, 
by the activelintellect, of the universal idea or species intelligMis 
from th(5 phantasm derived from sense perception, but in one 
point he shows an important divergence from the theory of 
Aquinas. True to the scholastic maxim, Universale intelligitury 


Op. Ox. I, Dist. iii, q. 4. 
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singvlare serUitur, TbSmas insists that the quiddity or essence of 
the material^tihihg, i.e., the universal realized in matter, is the 
adequate^'object of the human intellect. But this species or 
^}fA3ditas which is the object of the knowing intelligence is of 
'"^itself a universal and not a particular ; how then is the singular 
knovvm as such ? The answer which the Angelic Doctor gives to 
this puzzling question is not easy to understand. The intellect 
can know the singular only per quandam rejlexionem, for the matter 
which is the principle of individuation is itself unknowable 
(Aristotle) and hinders the understanding, and yet the singular 
is somehow knowable. And in order to account for this strangely 
inexplicable form of “reflexive” knowledge, he is driven to 
postulate a ratio particularis whose business it is conferre de 
intentionibus particuhribiis — a truly desperate expedient I* The 
same problem presents itself in the Scotist epistemology, and 
Duns attempts to guarantee to the intellect some kind of direct 
knowledge (as opposed to mere sense perception) of the singular 
j as such. He avoids the initial difficulty of Thomism by making 
not the quiddity as such the objectum primum of the intellect, but 
; the notion of being in its various determinations, and all real 
j being is de se individual. The question then arises whether the 
particular and universal determinations of the same cc.ncrete 
reality or res are known by means of the same or by means of 
different species or ideas. The answer given to this problem is 
ambiguous. In the De rerum prindpio^ the latter alternative is 
accepted, in the Quaestiones de anirm the former, but in both 


* Cf. S. Th. I. q. Ixxxvi, art. 1 ; De veritate, q. 1, art. 6 ; De priticipio 
iindividuatimu, edition of 1570 (Rome), vol. xvii, ff. 206 sq. (quottxl by 
Prantl, op, cit., vol. iii, p. 111). 

t The authenticity of this treatise has of late been qucstioneci by Dr. 
Carreras y Artau in his monograph Enmyo aobre el voluntarismo de J, Dvna 
8c(^ (Gcrona, 1923), and denied by M. liongpro (op, cit,\ not without 
good reasons, though I am still inclined to believe it genuine. 
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treatises, as well as in the Op. Ox., Scotus insists that the singular 
is intelligible per se, even if only by a vague intellectual (as 
opposed to sensual) intuition ; though he admits that it is only 
when this “ vague ” intuition has been mediated by univemal 
notions that the act of understanding is complete.* For 
complete knowledge of a thing is knowledge of its definition, and 
this can only be given in terms of universal notions. Here again 
the Subtle Doctor seems to be reaching out after a more modern 
conception of knowledge which shall transcend the abstract 
distinction between sensation and thought, without being able to 
emancipate himself from the formalism of the schools. 


IV, 

The essential differences between Thomas and Scotus stand 
out most plainly in the domain of mctaphysic, where the dis- 
crepancy between the plain implications of the Thomlst Aristote- 
lianism and the accepted doctrines of the Church shows itself 
in the most glaring light. Thomas accepts the Aristotelian 
conception of the relation of form to matter, and is then forced 
to spend a vast amount of ingenuity in attempting to escape 
its awkward consequences. He adopts the peripatetic theory 
of form and matter as correlatives, form standing to matter as 
act to potency, or determinand to determinable. Matter is 
pure potency having no esse of its own ; it cannot exist without 
form, it is unknowable per se and does not even possess a repre- 
sentative idea in the divine mind ; (though somehow God knows 
it) ; it is ingcnerable and incorruptible, being the suhjectum of sub- 
stantial change. So far pure Aristotle ; but now difficulties begin 
to arise. For in the Aristotelian cosmos, matter and form are 
metaphysical constituents of an eternal world which consists of a 

* Quaestt, de An,, q. xxii. ; c/. De Wulf, Philmophy and civiliaaiion tn 
the Middle Ages, p. 183. 
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hierarchical series of substances stretched as it were between the 
two opposite poles of pure matter, which has no existence or 
actuality, atid pure form, i.e,, God; and while each of the 
con^ituents form and matter are eternal, the compounds of the 
Htwo, the concrete substances of the physical world, are alone 
generable and corruptible in time, the world process being a 
perpetual and eternally repeated effort of the various forms to 
realize themselves in a matter which is forever, as it were, eluding 
their grasp, according to an immanent but unconscious teleology. 
For God, the form of forms, moves tlie universe as end or final 
cause, being himself unmoved, and there is nothing to show 
that lie is aware that a world exists at all. Such a theory could 
not, of course, commend itself to the Christian consciousness ; 
it has therefore to be mutilated and mangled in order to b(? fitted 
into the theological frame. Form and matter are no longer 
coeval princii)les of an eternal world ; matter is itself a j)ro(luct 
of divine creation (though how it can be so seeing that it has no 
actuality of its own, it is impossible to conceive), and the forms 
which are realized in it are also created, ])eing imitations or 
ectypes of the eternal ideas in the divine mind, conceived some- 
what after the manner of tlie \6yot of Plotinus. Thus the 
whole significance of the peripatetic theory is ([uietly ignored, 
and an Aristotelian cosmos suspended from a neo-platonist deity. 
But the worst is not yet. For besides the pure actuality or form 
of forms, th(!re arc the pure intelligences or Angels, suLsiantiac 
separatae, which have someliow to be fitted into the scheme. 
These contain no matter, they are pure forms, yet tliey are ueitlier 
€iSr) in the Platonic sense, nor are they eternal, but created. But 
a “ Form ” is as such abstracted from time, and all forms exist 
eternally in the mind of God, and are, of their very nature 
simple. A new mode of comjxjsition has therefore to be intro- 
duced, a dualism between essence and existence, the latter being 
to the former as act to potency, in order to safeguard tlie creature- 
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hood of these immaterial spirits. Creationism and Angelology 
thus make havoc of the whole Aristotelian scheme, and while 
the Aristotelian terminology is retained, the meaning of the 
underl 3 dng ideas has been distorted almost beyond recognition. 
Finally, the whole question of creation is left philosophically 
doubtful, for it is in the last resort impossible to prove that the 
world has not existed ab eterno, and though the contrary is actually 
the fact, it is a fact which can be known only by revelation. 

Scotus is able to preserve himself from some, at least, of these 
major incongruities, by adopting a more Augustinian conception 
of matter and its relation to form. True to the more conservative 
tradition of his order, the Minorite follows more closely in the 
footsteps of the older scholasticism. He regards matter not as 
the abstract principle of potency, but rather as a metaphysical 
world-stuff which is of itself neither body nor spirit but serves 
as the foundation of both. Though devoid of principle determin- 
ations and never actually existent in the uninformed state, it yet 
has an existence of its own ; it is a quicly in so far as it is the 
terminm of the divine act of creation, and it has its representative 
archetype among the divine ideas. It is the differentia of creature- 
hood and is shared by all created existences, Angels, men, and 
physical substances of every kind. It is called materia prinKh 
prima or metaphysica to distinguish it from materia secundo-primu 
or inathemoJtica, which is materia nwtaphysica quantitatively 
determined to become the substratum of all substantial and 
accidental change. The created universe thus exhibits two 
spheres, the spiritual and the physical. The former consists of 
spiritual substances composed of materia primo-prima directly 
united to a spiritual form in a union which is indissoluble ; in 
the latter nuUeria secunda-primi is united to the various corporeal 
forms, “elementary,” “mixed,” and “organic,” to make the 
various generable and corruptible bodies of the physical world, 
which are constantly changing and passing over into one 
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another.*** The created laiiverse is, to use Duns’ own simfle, like a 
great tree the roots of which is prime matter, the falling leaves 
accidents, the branches created substances, the flowers rational 
souls, and the fruit angelic spirits. 

' ^ The conception of a “ matter ” of created spirits was not new 
to schoiasticism. We find it in Alexander of Hales as well as in 
Bonaventura. Duns differs, however, on one important point 
from the great masters of his order. Whereas they postulated 
different kinds of matter in spiritual and corporeal beings, he 
adopts the thesis of the Jewish philosopher Avicebron (Solomon 
ben Gabirol, b. circa 1020) who maintained the homogeneity* * 
of matter in all created substances, and thus emphasises more 
strongly the unity of the created world. By this means he is 
able to escape from the awkward separation of essence from 
existence, and to build up a cosmology which is not only not 
inconsistent with the notion of creation, but essentially pre- 
supposes it. But he too seems to have found some difficulty in the 
conception of a creation in time, which in his later works he tells 
us, is not strictly demonstrable, though the balance of evidence, 
he assures us, is in favour of it. 

But the Thomist doctrine of form and matter raised even 
greater theological difficulties in connection with the problem of 
individuation and the theory of the unity of the substantial 
form. Aquinas, in his attempt to reproduce the pure Aristotelian 
doctrine, places the principle of individuation in maieria signatay 
i.e., matter not as such but as quantitatively determined ^6 
certis dimensionibus, a doctrine which contains intrinsic difficulties. 
For, as Duns does not hesitate to point out, matter having no 
positive qualities cannot be a principle of differentiation— it is 
the form that differentiates, and quantity is itself a “ formal ” 

* For the sake of simplicity 1 omit the consideration of the heavenly 

bodies which are not subject to the ordinary processes of generation and 

corruption. 
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determination, and therefore “universal.” But quite apart 
from these inherent inconsistencies the theological consequences 
of its rigid application were disastrous. As applied to corporeal 
substances the theory could be made to work, but when applied 
to spiritual substances it plainly broke down. For as Angels do 
not contain matter, what is there to differentiate Gabriel from 
Michael? Thomas answered this dilemma by making each 
angel a species by itself — ^Michael and Gabriel are specifically not 
merely numerically different. But in the case of the human soul 
no such evasion was possible. For the human soul is, according 
to the Angelic Doctor, a specific form united to matter, how then 
are disembodied souls differentiated from each other — ^must they 
not all coincide if it is matter that individuates the specific form 
— ^a logical deduction which seemed to lead directly to Averroism. 
And in the last resort Thomas is forced to abandon his own theory 
of individuation altogether in the case of the substance “ man.” 
For it appears that souls are already individual, they differ from 
one another by virtue of an “ aptitude ” to “ inform ” this or 
that particular body — an “aptitude” which continues to 
differentiate them even after death ! 

Scotus’ doctrine of individuation entails no such awkward 
consequences. He is neither forced to indulge in the fantastic 
expedient of making each angel a species to itself, nor is he com- 
pelled to abandon his own doctrine in a critical instance. Accord- 
ing to Duns the principle of individuation lies in the liaecceitas 
or uUifna reditas entis, which is neither “ form ” nor “ matter,” 
but a “reality” which attaches to both. For just as form in 
general and matter in general together combine to make up 
substance in general, so “ this ” form united to “ this ” matter, 
constitute “this” individual substance, which alone has real 
existence. For neither form nor matter really exist as universal, 
—the universal as such is as purely a product of our thinking, 
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eveiything that exists, i^'eo ipso individual* B/es (mfmuniter non 
€x%stutU, The “ Tfeal ” unity of the genus or species is not a 
numeric^^glty but a unity of kind. 

?<^£ally, Aquinas’ championship of the unity of the substantial 
'form led to a further difficulty. The older scholastics of the 
13th century had regarded a substance as composed of (logically) 
successive determinations, or forms hierarchically imposed on 
a real entity, prime matter, the last of these determinations, the 
Jorma compktiva giving to the thing its specific nature as granite, 
horse, or man, etc. Thomas, tnie to the spirit of a purer aristo- 
telianism rejects this plurality of formal principles ; a substance 
is the union of a specific form with matter quantitatively deter- 
mined, and the specific form is itself a simple entity. Thus, 
whereas the more general determinations of the Porphyrian tree, 
body, animal, etc., are purely the product of abstraction ; the 
specific concept alone is the true universal or form, a real meta- 
physical constituent of the concrete thing. Man is thus a sub- 
stance composed of body and soul wliich are related to each other 
as form and matter, and it is the same form, the anima ratiomlis 
which gives to man not only his psychic functions but also his 
esse corporeum. It is the soul which makes the body what it is, 
and gives it substantial being. Man is therefore, to speak more 
accurately, not so much body and soul as matter informed by a 
rational soul. But here difficulties begin to multiply. For at 
death the soul leaves the body, which to outward view still con- 
tinues, temporarily at least to exist. But a corpse is not a man, 
except sensu aequivoco. What remains therefore is a cadaver, 

* Cf. Rep. Par. 11 Dist. xii, q. 8, n. 8. The Scotisi doctrine, which has 
been largely niiHinterpretc<l by Stockl'and other historians of Mediaeval 
Philosophy, has been most admirably expounded by Minges in his 
JRealismus, etc. It bears strong traces of the influence of Roger Bacon. 
C/. P. Hover: Roger Bacon's llylemorphisima als Orundlaqf seiner 
philosophischen Anschanng, p. 169 sq. 
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which is not a human body but a specifically different substance 
brought into being according to the law corruptio unius generatio 
alteriiis. It follows, therefore, that the body which lay in the 
tomb was not the same body as that of the risen Christ j '..but 
specifically different — ^an inevitable but appallingly heretical 
conclusion. 

Moreover, the problem of immortality is raised in a peculiarly 
diflScult form. Tnie to Aristotelian principles Thomas regards 
the rational soul as the specific form of the substance man. Yet 
when that substance comes to be corrupted, one abstract consti- 
tuent, the form, continues to lead a separate and individual 
existence 7- surely a very unaristotelian conclusion, which 
postulates a plurality of specifically identical specific forms 
existing apart from matter to which they originally gave 
substantial being. In order to safeguard the doctrine of immor- 
tality the Angelic Doctor falls back on the theory of Avicenna 
that the soul is “ form ” wliich is only partially “ immersed ” in 
matter, and is therefore immortal in its own right as a substantia 
separata, an argument which Duns criticises on the ground that, 
on Thomas’ own showing this cannot be the case, for man is 
emphaticuily not a separate substance, inasmuch as we have 
already admitted that man is not merely “ soul ” but soul and 
body, a form united to matter. 

Finally, it is difficult to see how on Thomas’ theory it is possible 
to account for original sin. For the soul is tlirectly created by 
God, and it is the soul which gives man his being both as a 
physical body and as a living organism. The human parents are 
not even responsible for the creation of the human body. The 
specific forms or souls, vegetative and animal, which give to the 
embryo (or rather the embryos, for they are specifically different), 
their substantial existence at the various stages of development, 
are both “ corrupted ” and the rational soul freshly created is 
directly “infused.” The body of the child, therefore, is aul»- 

2 R 



stentially that of the embiyo, seeing that it has a 

different form. There is thus no room for the trans- 

mission of^* hereditary taint, for it is the divinely created mima 
wl\ich gives substantial being to the body and soul 

These awk^^ard inconsistencies are avoided by the doctrine of 
Scotus, who by admitting the possibility of a plurality of sub- 
stantial forms is able to safeguard the separate existence of the 
body as such, and by postulating the hylemorphic composition 
of the soul avoids the difficult conception of the individual 
persistence of “ separate ” forms. According to Duns’ theory 
the body is a substance in its own right, made up of niateria 
seciindo-jiHma, “ corporeal ” matter informed by & forma corjporalis 
which gives to tlie matter its substantial being as a specifically 
human body, quite independently of its subsequent union with 
the life-giving soul. After death this body continues to exist 
but not for long ; it soon decays and breaks up because the 
“ corporeal ” form is incomplete and imperfect ; it does not 
satisfy the whole potcnitiality of the matter, which still possesses 
the capacity for assuming other forms. The soul, on the other 
hand, is also a substance in its own right, being compounded of 
maJteria prhm-prima, “ spiritual ” matter and a forma sjnritmlis, 
and tliis union is indissoluble. Notwithstanding the fact that it 
is thus in itself a composUum, it is capable of acting as a form 
towards the body, which though it too is a hylemorphic compound, 
stands to tlie soul in the relation of matter to form. The soul 
thus acts as a forma compktiva or perfediva towards the body 
already informed with its own fornm corporalis and forms with it a 
true substantial unity — namely, the living man. At death 
this unity is broken up, and while the corporeal matter of the 
body soon takes on new forms in the process of comiption, the 
matter of the soul remains united to its spiritual form and 
continues to exist as an independent substance. Man is thus a 
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cosmological peculiarity, being really two substances temporarily 
telescoped into one, and this represents his true nature, for he is 
the horizon of the two worlds, the corporeal and the spiritual, 
and at one and the same time a denizen of both. Moreover,- as 
the body of the child is truly generated by the parents a channel 
is left open for the transmission of the hbes of original sin. We 
are now in a position to see how Scotus by i)reserving the older 
“ Augustinian ” theory of the plurality of forms is enabled to give 
an account of the union of soul and body, which is compatible 
with the accepted doctrines of the church, in a way which was 
impossible for Thomas in virtue of his adoption of the “ one- 
substance doctrine of Aristotle. 

V. 

The most important contribution made by Scotus to 
psychology is his doctrine of the will, which like so many of his 
theories has been sadly misinterpreted.* Here again we shall 
find that whereas Tliomas tends to follow closely in the footsteps 
of Aristotle, Duns moulds his doctrine rather after the model of 
Augustine and Anselm. The inadequacy of Aquinas’ treatment 
of the will lies in the fact that he is constantly attempting to 
interpret the phenomena of volition in the intcllectualistic terms 
of the Nicomachean Ethics. Now it was precisely because he 
never attained to a proper conception of the will at all that 
Aristotle failed to cut himself loose from the Socratic paradox, and 
Tliomas, though he is perfectly familiar mth the scholastic notion 
of voluntas and liberum arbitrium is constantly in danger of relaps- 
ing into an intcllectualistic determinism because he too attempts 
to account for voluntary action solely in terms of reason and 
desire. The result is that his theory is very difficult to com- 

* See Minges, 1st Duns Scotus I}ideterminrist ? (Beitriigc zur Gcsch. der 
Phil. d. Mittelalt. Munster, 1905). Der GoUesbegnff des Duns Scotus auf 
seinen angehltcMn exzessiven Indeierminismtis gepr^ft (Vienna, 1906). 
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prehend, because it constantly being vitiated and obscured by 
Aristotelian and it exhibits throughout an unmis- 

takable bi/'"^ towards determinism. For in the last resort the will 
is al''*^^y® determined by the ajijpre]iensio boni presented to it by 
' the intellect.* It must of necessity always will its own hapiuness 
as last end, and though the Angelic Doctor admits that all goods ” 
are not w'illcd of necessity as means to that end, he implies that 
this indeterminism really has its root not in the will itself but in 
the intellect. For just as the mind must necessarily assent to the 
first principles of knowledge, and to all conclusions validly in- 
ferred from these principles, so the will, having of necessity willed 
its last end, i,e., liappiness, must also of necessity will the means 
that arc necessary to the attainment of that cud. And, as there 
are contingent truths wliich have no necessary connection with 
the necessary first principles so also there are contingent “ gootls ” 
which have no necessary connection with man’s last end, 
and these ** contingent goods ” are not willed of noccssity.t 
Freedom begins only where knowledge leaves oft, and Thomas, 
though admittedly an indeterminist is an iiidetermiiiist maUjri 
lui. And even here it is difficult to see where freedom comes in, 
for the will is determined always by the apparent good, and sin 
turns out finally to be the result of intellectual uiLSapj^rehen- 
sion.J 

Scotus was well aware of the inability of Aristotelian intellec- 
tualism to provide a psychological basis for Christian ethics, and 
he attempts to grapple with the problem of the will on lines quite 
different from those of the Stagirite. His conception of volition 
is dominated by the distinction between a 'polenlia libera and a 
potentia tnere naluralis. The latter is determined only to one 
effect, it is a mere link in the chain of ncjcessity which binds the 

* »S. Th. 1., q. Ixxxii, arit. 1 ct 4. 

t Op, cit, q. Ixxxii j, art 1. 

i See Summa contra Oentiles ///, Cap. 4. “ Quod malum cat practer 

intentionem in rebus.” 
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pliysical world, the former belongs to the world of spirit and 
maintains itself contingently towards any given action — it may 
act in a certain manner or it may not. Freedom of choice is an 
immediate datum of human experience, and it belongs neither 
to tlie intellect alone nor to the will alone but to both together, 
for without miderstanding the will is blind and can will notldng. 
Yet the will Is in no way determined by the intellect, it is always 
the sole ‘‘ cause ” of its volitions. For though Duns never denies 
the influence of “ motives ” such as the appetites, habits, moral 
judgments or the considerations of prudence, he nevertheless 
maintains that none of these can be said to determine the will 
to elicit any volitional act, for there is no object however “ good ” 
or “ desirable ” — not even happiness itself — which is of such a 
iiatiHC that the \Yill must of necessity choose it wdien it is pre- 
sented to it, by the intellect. For though the will has no power 
of falsifying the moral judgments of the practical reason by 
forcing its assent to moral untruths, or of supressing the natural 
iiicliiiotioiis of passions and desires, it remains always free to 
choose betw'ecn them. Duns seems to have stumbled almost 
accidentally upon a conception somew hat similar to the modern 
notion of ideo-motor action : an idea if attended to for a sufficient 
length of time realizes itself as it w’ere in action, and the source of 
the superiority of the will to reason lies in the fact that while 
all willing implies previous intellectual apimdiension of its object, 
all thinlving at the same time implies an act of will, and the will 
is able to determine what objects the intellect shall contemplate. 
He thus refuses to interpret the volitional process, as Thomas had 
tried to do, merely in terms of reason and appetite, and he takes 
great pains to distinguish the actual “ fiat ” of the will, the vclle 
clicilmut from the mere tendency or motive of “ natural inclin- 
ation.” This “ natural inclination ” he distinguishes after the 
manner of Anselm into two kinds, an imlitiatio commodi and an 
incUnalio juslif neither of which can compel the will , to elicit its 
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action in accordance^. demands. However strong tlie 
lure of pas^n^^0 ja always free to follow the dictates of 
right reajj^ . jiQ^ever cogent the demands of reason it is still 
^o it to choose the unreasonable course of action. Yet this 
freedom is not a merely fortuitous spontaneity, for the will is 
naturally inclined to choose what is judged to be good by the 
practical reason, and in the last resort, the authoritative dictates 
of conscience are hard, though not impossible, to resist. The 
deliberate flouting of our better judgment is a painful and 
humiliating process, and if attended to long enough the still 
small voice of reason is certain to prevail. But it is precisely 
at this point that the ultimate primacy of the will asserts itself, 
for it is the will which decides whether that still small voice shall 
make itself heard, inasmuch as it is able to divert the attention 
of the intellect from the contemplation of one object to another. 
The will is thus able to turn away the intellect from the con- 
siderations which make for the “ rational ” action and set it to 
contemplate the pleasure which, momentary though it be, will 
result from the performance of the wrong actum, and so 
suddenly the deed is done. It would appi^ar then that in the 
ultimate analysis the freedom of the will consists in the powc^r of 
attention, a theory which almost startles us by its resemblance to 
that of William James. 

This interesting analysis of pychology of volition is perhaps 
the most original and important contribution made by Scotus to 
philosophic thought. He has broken clean through the charmed 
circle of Greek intellectualism and deepened and enriched, as 
perhaps no other thinker before him, the significance of a con- 
ception which is of fundamental importance to the science of 
mind. Hence Siebeck rightly sees in liis doctrines the 
beginnings of modern psychology.* 

♦ Cf, Sicbcck, Die Aufdnge der neueren Psychologie m der Scholaetik. 
2. Der ScoHmus (Zeitschr. f. Phil. Bel. 95). 
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VI. 

The natural theology of Scotus resembles that of Aquinas in 
most respects fairly closely ; and indeed there was but littje 
room for divergences within the limits of a powerful and well- ' 
organised theological tradition. Moreover, in his doctrine of the 
being of God, Aquinas departs from the stricter Aristotelianism 
which was so characteristic of much of his metaphysic, and his 
0€o\oy[a is perforce rather neoplatonic than peripatetic. Yet 
there arc several points not without metaphysical importance, in 
wdiich a considerable degree of difference between the two Doctors 
may be noted. 

Duns begins by attacking the Thomist theory of the analogy 
of being in God and the creature. True to the neo-platonic 
tradition of the absolute transcendence of the divine being, which 
especially in the writings of the pseudo-Denys had so powerfully 
influenced the thought of Latin Christianity, Thomas had main- 
tained that no predicate can be applied univocally to God and to 
the creature, for the being of God is diflerent in kind from the 
being of created things. lie is neither substance nor accident. 
His being falls under none of the ten categories, and any attributes 
which we may predicate of Him arc predicated only analogically ; 
though they are not predicated purely equivocally, they do not 
bear the same meaning when applied to God as when predicated 
of the creature. 

According to Duns this doctrine savours too much of agnos- 
ticism : he will not admit the legitimacy of any analogical pre- 
dication halfway between uni^al and equivocal. Unless 
“ being,” c.jf., be predicated univocally of God >and of his 
creatures, then any syllogism in which the term is used of both 
will be a paralogism involving the fallacy of a quatemio terminonm. 
No knowledge of God will, therefore, be possible, not even a 
demonstiRtion of bis e^dstence. For the notion of Being is the 
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“ adequate ” object of the human intelligence, and unless God 
can be included under this notion univocally with created things, 
He must remain for ever unknowable. We must distinguish, 
therefore, between the logical genera or categories which compre- 
liend only created being, substance and accidents, etc., and the 
metaphysical genus of das Seiende which includes both created 
and uncreated being. Everything that exists, quite apart from 
its logical classification, as genus or species, etc., has a unique or 
intrinsic degree or mode of being peculiar to itself, which it 
shares with no other existent, for to be as we have already seen is 
to bo individual. These nwdi intrinseci arc of two kinds, finite 
and infinite, and only the finite modes fall under the categories. 
Now that whkdi distinguishes the divine Being from the being of 
any of the creatures is precisely its intrinsic, mode— infinity. 
God is being esse furmn whereas the finite creature only has being 
esse 'jpartici^mtmn. Duns tries hard to give positive cont(‘nt to 
the conception of the divine infinity, but ho cannot make it serve 
as a starting point for the deduction of the diviiK^ attributes 
a iniori, and he is consequently obliged to stop short and 
retrace his steps. The rest of his demonstration of the Divine 
Perfections follows closely the method nf the current 

scholasticism. 

A second controversy between Thomas and Scot us concerns 
the divine ideas, but it is of too obscure and technical a nature to 
be set forth at length. The central point of the discussion con- 
cerns the relation of the ideas to the divine knowing. The divine 
ideas, according to the Thomist theory, arc the archetypes of 
all created things, and also the principium cogmscendi or ground 
of the divine understanding. They arc identical with the divine 
essence, of which all created things are mere partial images or 
representations, and it is through them that He knows all things. 
God knows His own essence perfectly ; He therefore knows all 
the various ways in which it can be concerned. Now the divine 
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essence may be thought of not only as it is in itself, but also as it 
is imitablc in diverse ways by created things. Inasmuch, there- 
fore, as God knows Ilis essence as thus imitable by th(5 creature 
He knows it as the proper notion or idea of tliat creature.* Tims, 
the divine self knowledge is mediated by the ideal relafiojjs 
(res'pectm rationis) between God’.s essence and all the possible and 
actual imitations of it, which relations exist ab eterno in the tlivine 
mind and constitute the divine ideas. 

Scotus like Thomas, regards the divine ideas as patterns or 
archetypes of created and creatable things, but he refuses to 
regard them as '[irincipia coffnoscendi or to concede to them any 
quasi-logical priority over the divine act of knowing. Tlie 
idea is not the ground of God’s knowledge of the creature ; it is 
merely the creatun? as known. Tlu? (‘ter?ial rafinnis of 

the Tliomist.s are superfluous. The Divine Kssence in its iidiuity 
is as such and inmu'diately the pfiiK'lpuh,^ rngaoscendh of the 
lotality of intelligi))h? oljjt‘cts.*j* The e.vact significance of this 
very abstruse discussion is not very easy to grasp, but it seems 
clear that Duns is frying to escape from tlio somcwliat static 
intellectual isiii of the Thoinist notion and to ariive at a more 
dynamic conception of the creative activity t>f the divine mind. 

Scotus’ conception of the relation of (fod to the world is 
dominated throughout by bis notion of the divine will aiul its 
relation t-o the Divine intcdligeiice. The divine mind which con- 
tains within itself the ideas of all actual and possible creatures 
knows these of necessity, aiul wouhl know tliem even if jKr 
'impomble God were not endowed witli the attidbiite of will at all. 
Ilis intelligence, therefore, knows immediatidy and of itself all 
uceessary truths. But the truths conconiing the actual world 
order as actually existent are contingent, and can he known only 
through the mediation of the divine AMU. For God’s will, which 
like His intelligence is identical with the divine essence, has only 


* S. Th. T, q. 15, art. 2. 

t Cf. Oil. Ox. I. Diet, xxxvi ; B<'p. Par. I, Dist. xx.\'vi. 
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one neuessaiy object, namely, the Divine Being itself. He need 
not will the existence of any creature, and is free to create none, 
or any or gll^bf the possible worlds, as He chooses, possible being 
int^freted as moaning self-consistent, i,e., not involving a self- 
* — Iwitifidiction. It is therefore only by knowing the eternal fiat 
of Ilis eternal will tl)at His intelligence can know the existent 
order. The created world is thus wholly contingent yet relatively 
necessary and determined ; contingent because of its absolute 
d<‘[jendeni*(» on the divine will, which was moved by no necessity 
to bring it into existence, necessary because it must conform 
to the conditions of possibility ; for in order to create a thing Cod 
iiuist of necessity create also the conditions which are necessary 
to its existence. 

We liave here a conception of the distinction of tlie necessary 
and contingent widely dilVerent from that of 'rhomas. "^I’lie 
Angelic IJoctor agrees in maintaining tliat creation was a frtM* 
sict of (lod and that the existence of the. world was in no wist? 
necessary to Him, but at the same time he att(‘mi)ts to preserve 
the Aristotelian destinction of ra m 

and ra ivh€')(o^€va «XXws' e^^iv within a world which 
absolutely speaking is wholly contingent- - a.c., need not ha\e 
existed at all. The result is a confusion of thought w liich is very 
difficult to disentangh?. At one time he seems to attribute 
conthigence, after the Aristotelian fashioji to vX?;*, muI to 
postulates a real confiugcncy, at oth.<;rs he secmis to make the 
distinction between the necessary aiul contingent due to the 
complication of caus<‘s, and so merely relative to our ignorance, 
as. for instance, wlien dealing with ilie diviiu? knowledge of 
contingent event s.l 

Ihit in spite of his bias towards a ])hysical (l(‘terniinatioji 
Duns never carries his mechanistic principles to tladr logical 
conclusion. Tliougli ]je attempts to formulate tlic principle of the 

* S, '^rh. I, i[. Ixxxvi, art. 3. CJ\ iS. c. U. IJl, cupp. 4 et t>. 

t U.g., S. (j. G. Ilf, cap. 72. 
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miiformity of nature, he limits tlie divine omnipotence not by 
any laws of causation in time but only by the abstract principle 
of contradiction. God can produce immediately, without the 
co-operation of secondary causes, ail the eilects which are in the 
normal course of nature brought about through the medium of a 
chain of physical causes. But this omnipotence is not strictly 
demonstrable by natural reason ; it is a fact which can be known 
only tlirough the medium of supernatural revelation. 

VII. 

Of the etliies of Scotus we have here no time to speak. His 
interests arcj primarily tliose of a metaphysician, and as a moralist 
he is in most respects far inferior to Afpiinas. His moral theory 
throughout is haunted by a funflamental confusion, and he 
makes scanjely any original contribution to ethical science. But 
his political theory, fragmentary thuugh it is, contains elements of 
interest. For he develops in outline the theory of a social con- 
tract, very much after tlie manner of Locke. In discussing the 
circumstances which are requisite to the making of a just law 
Huns raises the question of tlie origin and legitimacy of political 
authority. Now authority is of two kinds, paternal and political. 
The former is natural, the latter established by convention ; it 
may b(j invested in a single pei-son, or in the whole community of 
citizens, but in either case the legitimate sanction is derived from 
the consejit of the governed. Politi(;al authority is the creation 
of a voluntary association of persons not bound together by ties 
of kinship. Such men having no common superior, and finding 
that they were unable to live together })eaceably, met together, and 
by mutual consent surrendered their riglits and powers either to 
a single person for life, or to his heirs for ever, or to the general 
body of the community. Thus was constituted the civil power 
which Avielded a legitimate authority, for it is permissible for a 
man to surrender his rights to another, except in such matters as 
pertain to the divine law*. This pact probably was contracted, 
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Duns tells us, after the flood.* Wo have here clearly formulated 
in their essential elements, the two doctrines which were to play a 
prominent part in the political theory of the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries, the theory of the social contract and the sovereignty 
of the people. But Duns introduces them merely as a considera- 
tion incidental to some question of moral theology and never 
troubles to develop them further. Neither of them was wholly 
unknown to medieval thought, for both had been adumbrated 
by Manegold of Lautenbach in the 11th century, but nowhere 
else till the time of Marsiglio of Padua do we find so clear an 
enunciation of two such fundamental principles of modern 
political theory. 


VIII. 

In this brief sketch 1 have (‘.ndeavoured lo j)()rtrav in their 
main outlines the most significant J'o}itiin*s of Scot us' leaching, 
and to bring into r<*lief. as it were, those points on wliicli liis 
doctrine diflcred from tJiat of tlic Ix'st-known master of inedij'val 
scholasticism. Difficult and over subtle as his writings un- 
doubtedly arc a clos(*r study of them will amply repay anyone wlio 
is interested in the history of Kuropeaji thouglit. For it i>. in Scot us 
more than in any otJier tliiiiker of the middle ages find the divers** 
tendencies of medieval tliouglit arc gatiuned nj>, and even d' In* 
failed to achieve a perfect synthesis of these conflict ing elviii‘‘iils 
he yet succeeded in laying the foimdations of a system which 
more than any otiujr expresses what is most characteristic of 
the middle ages. The Thomist Aristotelianism was always to 
a large extent a foreign growth, drawing its life blood from 
Arabian rather tlian from C-hristiaii sources, but it is from the 
Platonic rather than from the Aristotelian tradition that 
Cliristianity has drawji its truest inspiration. 


* Hee Op. Ox. TV, Dist. xv, q. 2 ; Rep. Par. IV, Dist. xv, (p 4. 



Meetinrj of tJw Aristotelian Society at 21, Gower Street, London, 
W.C,, on May ISth, 1925, at 8 p.m.' 


XTV.-THE NATURE OF IDl^AS. 

By J. Laird. 

My only excuse for asking your attention to-niglit to this most 
threadbare of themes, is that I am interested in the subject, and 
believe it to be both important and still unsettled. Neither 
common speech, nor the theory of knowledge, could, or should 
make any effort to refrain from speaking of ideas ; and when 
they speak of them I assume that they mean something. 

In ordinary speech, and in many pliilosophies, the mind is 
sjiid to have ideas, and these ideas are said to be of something 
or other. Thus I liave an idea of a house, or of a virtue, or of a 
quadratic equation. Indeed there does not seem to be anything 
contemplable of wliich it is impossible to have an idea. This 
being so, ideas, it would seem, should not be very hard to trace. 
For certainly they are very common, both good ones and bad 
ones. Perhaps, indeed, we have only to attend to what we 
have when wc think of anything. And yet the affair is elusive. 
The notion of hamng, as here employed, is not at all simple, for it 
raises some of the hardest problems which concern mental sub* 
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stantiality and function. ‘‘ Of,” again, perhaps because it is such 
a tiny particle, is a very deceptive quarry. According to Sir 
Walter’s Peveril, the Duke of Buckingham’s name was com- 
memorated, not only in Buckingham Street, Duke Street or 
Villicrs .Street, but also in “Of Alley.” This is quaint; but 
such quaintness may sometimes be philosophy’s proper business ; 
and I would ask you to assume with me that our own particular 
“ Of Alley ” may be worth exploring. 

I shall begin, however, with a consideration of the sense in 
which we say that we have an idea. Private possession means in 
law, I suppose, the admitted right to exclusively personal use, 
and I am ready to concede that we do “ possess ” our own ideas 
in a sense approximating to this. I cannot see, however, that 
this concession helps us appreciably when we try to understand 
what we mean by this cognitive possession of ideas. What is 
our ownership in this matter ? Wliatever we may be, we are 
certainly more than merely cognizing entities, [)ut in so far ns we 
attend to our cognitive functions we cannot (can we ?) discern 
any appreciable distinction between having an irlea and being 
cognizant ; and certainly there would be m dill’crence if we inter- 
preted “ ideas ” in Locke’s sense or in Berkeley’s. TJierefore, 
the good bisliop asserted roundly that to “ have an idea ” was 
“ all one as to perceive although he also said other things. 
(In a narrower sense of “ ideas ” tliere may l)e a dilfeienoe, as I 
shall show presently.) 

It would ap])ear, then (at any rate if we assume with I^ocke or 
Ward that idea.s are entities to which Ave may attend) that the 
sense in Avhich we have an idea is, quite simply, the sense in which 
we are-aware-of an idea ; and when this is said, it seems unneces- 
sary, for the purposes of this analysis, to pay any further attention 
to the “ we ” who possess or even to our possession. Tlie use of 
the personal pronoun, to be sure, lays emphasis upon Avhat appears 
to be a highly important and indeed a most significant fact — the 
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fact, namely, that “ floating ” processes of awareness do not seem 
to occur, so that any actual piece of awareness is either a part 
of, or dependent on, that which we call a self or ego. On the 
other hand, this truth, if it be one, need not concern us now ; for 
it appears to be evident that if a process of awareness did occur 
as a lonely wandering event it might still be awareness of some- 
thing. Indeed, if it were not, it would not be awareness at all. 
Proceeding along these lines, therefore, we seem to reach as the 
irreducible minimum of our analysis a “ j)rocess of awareness of 
an idea.” 

In American phrase, therefore, we appear to have “ located ” 
a certain “ Of Alhjy,” l)ut this is not the original “ Of Alley ” 
that was mentioned, and for most philosophers (although not for 
Berkeley) this oth^r ‘‘ Of Alley ” is far more important and 
perhaps even more perplexing. Ideas may be “ objects,” and 
capable of attracting our attention, but they an^ not in general 
I lid objects of which we suppose ourselves to think. We think, 
we say, of mountains, not of our ideas of mountains ; of horses, 
not of our ideas of horse.s. In other words, our awareness of 
ideas does not end the business, for these ideas are of something 
which is not in general ideal. The horse that I think of may be 
put between the shafts, and trot along the plain. This, we say, 
ideas can never do. It does not merely sound fantastical to say 
with Berkeley that we fire fed ami clothed by ideas. It is absurd. 

If we ask why it is absurd, we see that common sense, in this 
instance at least, has an answer pat anil pertinent. Despite 
Locke and Bcrl;eley, common sense never admits that coloured 
“ objects ” or sapid ones are “ ideas ” at all. On the contrary, it 
supposes (with or without justification or even consistency) that 
our sense-data are, literally and bodily, features of “ things,” so 
that “ things ” themselves confront us in sense-presentation. 
Common sense speaks of ideas, not when the relation is presen- 
tative, but when it is representative. On this view, then, ideas 

2g2 
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are only representatives. We are aware of them only when we 
do not have direct presentative acquaintance. And then (1) we 
are aware of them and (2) are aware of them as being representative 
of that which they do represent, viz., things which at some other 
time or place might be perceived by us but, in our particular place 
at some particular time, cannot be perceived but only represented 
imaginally, conceptually, or in some other such fasliion. 

This view, as I have stated it, refers to the relation between 
sensible things ’'—or (shall we say ?) things in so far as they are 
sensible — and tJu^ir representative ideas. For consistency’s 
hake, however, a similar distinction ought to be drawn wherever 
there may be direct or literal cognizance (i.c,, inspection). Tims, 
if tliere were direct inspection, say, of “ mental activity,” we 
should have to distinguish this from any ideas whereby we might 
represent activity. As I hope to show, this point is fundamental 
and may be very far-reaching ; and 1 do not think that common 
sense or ordinary language has made any serious attemf)t to 
explore it thoroughly. In one instance, 1 think, common sense* 
distinguishes very readily ; for it distinguishes between our 
ideas of the ego and those psychical facts with which we may be 
directly acquainted in introsjiection. I pr(»pose, however, to 
waive these (jiu^^ticnis for the time being, and in rhe immediate 
secjuel to consider only the relation of “ sensiljle things ” to ihrir 
ideas. 

In ojiposition to the C(jmmon-scnse position it is asserted on 
various grounds that the objects of direct sense-acquaintanc^e 
'wuM. after all, be ideas, and not things. These grounds (in so far 
us it is admitted that these “ objects ” really are objects of 
awareness, not part of the process of being «*iware) seem to be 
chiefly the following: — (1) It is held that these “objects” 
cannot be things because, if tliey were, some of them would be 
erroneous (as one at least of the double images must be when I 
press my eyeball with my finger) ; and although ideas may be 
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erroneous, things can never be. (2) These objects vary with the 
subject and are momentary, whereas things are not concerned 
with accommodating themselves to the alterations in percipients 
and, furthermore, are accustomed to endure. (3) There must 
always remain some difference between sensible things and what 
we directly perceive. When I look at St. Paul’s, for example, 
I see a part only of its exterior. The real St. Paul’s is a complete 
structure ; and, besides, it is accessible to other senses than the 
sense of vision. (4) These “ objects ” must at least be partly 
ideal because they are suffused with “ meaning,” being cues for 
interpretation as much aa facts of inspection (as anyone may 
verify for himself when he says that he hears a cart in the street 
or remembers the “ complication ” whereby ice looks cold and 
cushions soft). 

These objections, however, seem insufficient. The first 
cannot prove that the objects of immediate sense-acquaintance 
arc mtver literally identical with some feature or phase of a 
“ thing.” The second and third prove that the entities we sense 
are at the best only selectioiLs from a thing’s totality but cannot 
show tha" they may not literally be selections. It is only the 
fourth, therefore, which, on the face of it, plainly testifies to a 
certain veracity in the ideal theory ; and this<tc8timony seems 
equivocal. Granting that the facts ar(i tnily what here they are 
alleged to be, the manifest implication seems to be that what we 
call presentative facts, in developed sense-perception, are not 
entirely or nakedly presentative, but are also in a measure 
representative of further facts of the same kind. The focussed 
portions of a visual field, for example, signify a wider horizon — 
and something beyond the horizon. If we believe this we should 
say that common sense exaggenites a real distinction. Sense- 
data are principally presentative although partially representa- 
tive ; and if, in the sense of this distinction, we set ourselves to 
look for ideas proper, we should certainly consider, not that which 



is principally non-representative but, on the contrary, entitieq^ 
if there are such, which are exclusively, or at least principally 
representative. 

Our first (piestion accordingly is : What are these representa- 
tives ? 

A very usual answer is that the representatives, in this instance, 
are always images. This, indeed, was the way in which Hume 
corrected Locke’s “ loose ” employment of the word idea ; and 
most philosophers, I suppose, would admit that there are images 
and that such images may represent sensible things. This 
admission, however, is a very slender support for the further 
assertion made by Hume, certain other philosophers and psycho- 
logists, together with a good many dictionaries and cross-word 
puzzles, that images are the only possible representatives in this 
affair. To suppose so is to suppose, in the end, that only one 
species of cognitive representation is possible, namely, tlie species 
of copying. Images really are copies. The image of tlie colour 
blue, for example, is itself blue and a colour. The fact of resem- 
blance, however, does not of itself constitute ropresimtation (for 
if it did two sensible blues would be mutually njpresentativc? and 
each would straightway become ideal). What is needed is the 
further fact that the copy indicales its original, and this function 
of indication is not at all restricted to entities which are like th»* 
things they indicate. On the contrary ilissimilar entities (as 
words or other symbols) may readily liave this function. 

I may be pardoned, perhaps, fur dwelling a little longer upon 
this matter because it still arouses discussion - and some con- 
fusion. Writers still debate, for example, wliether or not image- 
less apprehension may occur. If it may, and if the appreheiLsion 
is representative, it follows, of course, that there arc other repre- 
sentatives than images. On the other hand, if it does not occur, 
very little is proved ; for granting that something in the way of 
imagery is always connected with the process of representative 
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apprehension, it has still to be shown that these scraps of imagery 
(for frequently they are the merest scraps) are the only representa- 
tives in the occurrence and that they really do signify and mean 
all that we are thinking of. And this, so far from being proved, 
has been shown in detail to be hopelessly improbable. If this 
detail were essential I would go into the psychological question, 
but the view which is refuted in these minute investigations is 
itself so extremely improbable (except perhaps for the few whose 
power of imaging is altogether abnormally pronounced) that I 
do not find any occasion here for a nicer scrutiny. 

Instead, and for fuller measure, I would point to certain 
notorious circumstances. When we consider a train of “ ideas ” 
that is very highly imaginal we are at once aware that it may be 
even more logical than imaginal. This occurs whenever the 
process that Stout calls “ relative suggestion ” or Spearman “ the 
eduction of correlates ’’ occurs. The imaging, in other words, 
takes place according to scale, adapting itself to logic like a 
Lesbian rule. It is sinuous and in proportion. This notable 
circiunstance, in the very citadel of our opponents’ territory, 
suggests, »ven there, a certain logical hegemony ; and we should 
not be surprised at this result for the simple reason that ideal 
representatives, according to the majority of theories and accord- 
ing to tlie manifest implications of the language we use concerning 
them, are, for the most part at least, very thoroughly notional. 
As we have seen, every cognitive representative (and therefore 
every idea according to this analysis) must at least indicate that 
which we mean by it — that of which it is the representative ; but 
this indication, in its turn, may be either significant (or connota- 
tive) or else non-significant (or non-connotative). Most of us, 
I think, w^ould assert that all our ideas are significant — ^that is 
to say that we take them to be so when we use them— but even 
if some are not, it is obvious, from very general testimony, that 
most of them are. 
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Now, if we ask what notions are, it is plain that we take them 
to be predicates or adjectives (at any rate if, following Mr. Johnson, 
we are entitled to treat relations as “ secondary adjectives ”), 
and so I may be reminded that, according to a certain celebrated 
type of opinion, adjectives may be treated as images, on the 
ground that they are loosened or cut off from their fundamental 
(but intellectually unsatisfying) home in sensuous apprehension 
and allowed to float and wander. This language seems pretty 
certainly to be borrowed (although only in part, no doubt) from 
the behaviour of images. For images do ivander and float and 
may be said to be loosened from an original bodily consentience 
of sensory experience. Nevertheless, and to be brief, it is quite 
impossible that images and predicates should be the same. For 
the proof, it is enough to point to a palpable itjmrafio elenchi in 
Berkeley’s contentions concerning abstract ideas. Berkeley, we 
may say, ])roved that abstract ideas cannot be imagi‘d but not 
that they cannot be conceived. A triangle-image must have a 
relatively definite shape (even if we grant that imagc'Ty may be 
much vaguer and more elusive than any possible perception) and 
this image, if it is worth calling an images, must be either oblique, 
right or acute-angled and cannot be all three together. The 
predicate “ triangular,” however, connotes all threci varieties of 
specification ; and it does so all at once. 

From these considerations a conclusion seems to emerge. We 
are dealing at present with a particular s(»t of ideas, those, namely, 
which are of sensible things, and in this case we are assuming that 
things in so far as they are sen.sed are not ideated, although an 
ideal element may also be blended, always or usually, with our 
“ sense-data.” On these assumptions we sliould look for ideas 
of this kind in the case in which something is before the mind 
and indicates sensible things wliich, at that time, are not themselves 
before the mind. Of these representatives there .ire many sorts. 
There are, for example, words and other symbols as well as images 
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and notions. It is clear, however, that these other representatives 
are never supposed to be ideas. No one would say, as I suppose, 
that a word or set of words was his idea of a horse, unless he had 
entirely succumbed to some virus which he calls a theory. We 
should say, however, both that images and that notions are ideas, 
for we suppose that signs arc significant as well as indicative 
when they are either intellectually connotative or contemplated 
in “ picture thinking.’* Unless our assumptions are challenged, 
therefore, we should conclude, I thmk, in this special case (which 
is also highly important) that images and notions are what we 
mean by ideas. 

What, then, of the general as opposed to this special case ? 
Here the field is wide and a minute survey quite impossible in 
a shortish j)aper. I hope to be pardoned, therefore, if I confine 
myself to certain broad indications of the direction which an 
analysis, similar to the foregoing but more general, would take. 
In the first place, then, we should distinguish carefully between 
wliat may come directly before the mind and what in any given 
case does not come before it but is represented by an idea. Thus, 
if memory may be direct inspection there is, so far, no room for 
idefis in it ; but if it is never direct inspection, then anything 
remembt red must be cognized through an intermediary : and 
this intermediary, in our view, would be an idea if it were either 
a n\sembliiig representative (or image) or a significant notion. 
And similarly in all other doubtful cases such as, let us say, intro- 
spection. If we may be directly acquainted with our own 
mental states, as common opinion (altliough violently assailed) 
has been wont to maintain, then ideas of these states would differ 
from the direct introspection of them, but w'ould occur when 
introspection does not occur and we have in its place either some 
representative echo or semblance analogous to an image or again* 
a set of notions and predicates. (If pychical facts are other 
than sensory ones, being uncoloured, unspatial and so forth, they 
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could not, of course, be itmgcdy since an image as usually under- 
stood, is a copy and likeness of perceptible colour, sound and the 
rest. I should suppose, however, that the faint twinge of shame, 
say, w'hich I feel now when I try to represent to myself a former 
condition of acutely felt disgrace, is analogous to an image, 
while, if the process is intellectual, I merely think about it and 
represent the condition by notions.) 

In the second place we should have to note that even represen- 
tatives may themselves in their turn be represented. It would 
be possible, I suppose, to have an image of an image. If the 
ship of reality can be imaged so can the ship of a dream. And 
patently it is possible to have a notion of a notion. 

In all these discussions, however, it is assumed that ideas 
are intermediaries, and this, it may be said, is at least contentious 
and, at the worst, opposed to what the most sinewy thinkers 
have taken for truth. Thought does jiot screen us off from things 
but shuts us in with them : for it penetrates them and commingles 
with them. Even images, in so far as they are ^ictim-thinking 
have, in their starved but stubborn fashion, the same function. 
What we call an image is really a thing imaged, and what we call 
a notion is a thing as it is thought - -a thought-selection which 
is really and truly a character of things and not an intermediary 
at all. A true judgment, in its own intellectual way, is just as 
definitely a true selection as a veridical perception ; and if 
perception is ever veridical, the theory of error, in its case, must 
be (Jssentially similar to the theory of error in judgment. 

I have the fullest sympathy with this objection, because I do 
not believe in the cornjspondence theory of truth ; but it should 
not affect the foregoing analysis. An image of a thing, let us 
concede, is a thing imaged, an imaginal selection from it ; a 
notion of a thing is a thing noeted, the intellect’s selection from it ; 
and “ things,” let us grant, always are that which, error apart, 
thought or perception or imagination selects in them. They 
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are that at least and possibly more. But what would you have ? 
If you are content with a thing imaged, good and well. There is 
then no question of intermediaries or of representation. If, 
however, you are not content with a merely imaged selection but 
lust for, let us say, a perceptual one, then your image does not 
content you ; and if it is all you can got at any given time, then, 
at that time, it is a mere representative and poor intermediaiy. 
And so with intellectual select-ions. These must be general, since 
all characters and qualities are. Neither concrete particularity 
(as opposed to the demonstrable uniqueness of a coimotative 
singidar tenn) nor the particular type of acquaintance which we 
call sensuous fullness can ever be achieved by notions. There- 
fore, if this is what you want, and a general notion is all you have, 
this notion, in comparison with your purposes and desires, is 
ohhj an intermediary, and a mere idea. Ideas can do a great 
<U*al and they may even have stronger hands and feet than 
anything else ; but they cannot do everything. Being only ideas 
they are representatives. 

The objection, then, is unavailing, but it may help us in at 
least two respects. In the first place, it may faintly illuminate 
our second “ OJ Alley.” When wq ask how precisely an idea is 
of a thiiig we may say that it is a notional or imaginal selection 
from that very thing. This may not explain very much, but it 
seems to indicate the rudiments of an answer to the highly 
pertinent question which demands our warrant for believing that 
some given idea points to some one thing and not to sonic other. 
In the second place, it may help to explain the word “ content ” 
(sometimes used in this connexion) and perhaps even the word 
‘‘ vehicle.” I confess I do not myself see what the content of 
an idea is unless it is either the idea itself, or its elements, or its 
ipialities, but if the contention is that the idea is a “ mental 
content,” this is in harmony with the above analysis in the sense 
that the idea is contained in the object and held, by the mind, 
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before its attention precisely so long as certain species of cognitive 
selection are possible. “Vehicles,” to be sure, being meta- 
phorically so, are even more elusive. Ideas convey indications 
and are vehicles in that sense, but probably what is meant is 
rather that ideas are not so much the objects of attention as the 
objects of mere awareness directing our attention to that which 
they signify. This may or may not be tnie. Wlien we try^ 
through imagery, to direct our attention to something which is 
not a mere image, we are usually very neglectful of the guide. 
We are not interested in him for his own sake but only as an instni- 
ment for something else in which we are interested. This, 
perhaps, is why the scientific study of imagery is, relatively 
speaking, so very modern. On the other hand, it is a common 
(complaint against the ideas which we call notions that we attend 
to them far too much. We arrange and deploy them into great 
intellectual systems and structures, even when our ostensibU^ aim 
is the “ colligation and “ interpretation of sensible fact. On 
the other hand, when we use representatives for a representative 
purpose, they may be sjiid to be “ veliieles,” even when we 
attend to them very hard, and I have just been arguing that ideas 
always are representatives. Indeed, we might state these stric- 
tures upon abstract intellectual structures (juite naturally by 
saying that the builders of these systems, whil«.* they really 
op(!rate with ideas, forget that the ideas actually are ideas which, 
just because they are ideas, are otihj representatives of the facts 
which are the goal of the study. 

I have dwelt at this length upon this type of interpretation 
because I believe it to be possible and because it agrees, upon the 
whole, with what I personally take myself to mean. If ideas 
are ohjarfs and also of some other object, I tliink they should be 
regarded in this way, and I am content to accept both of these 
initial assumpth)ns. It is plain, however, that many philosophers 
would dissent at least from the first assumption. Ideas in their 
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opinion (although they do not always say so explicitly) are not 
objects at all. On the contrary, they are mental processes (or 
•something contained in and a part of mental processes). They 
are psychical matter of fact having a certain objective reference 
and significance, and from this standpoint the whole of the 
foregoing analysis mingles with the Upper Air. 

By an “ object ” in this sense wo mean anything which is 
before the mind, confronting it, and open to, or j)erliaps soliciting, 
mental inspection. Such “ objects ” afpenr, at least, to be very 
common. The green patches which we call sense data, the 
greenish images, and a host of similar entities aeew to confront 
us in this fashion, and if there is not milh/ any confronting or 
inspection in these instances a very manifest delivcjrance of 
stubborn experience has surely to be abandoned. This relin- 
quishment, how’ever, is precisely w’hat this counter-analysis 
<lecrees. It conceals its harshness, to be sure, in two ways ; for, 
fi lastly, it allows its(ilf to speak as if mental processes which 
acquired (or possessed ah initio) objective reference became 
‘‘ objectified ” into objects,” and, secondly, it permits itself to 
suppose that any puzzling features in this metamorphosis may 
be resolved (without remainder and without intolerable difficulty) 
into the miraculous dexterity of awareness itself. Both ex])lana- 
fions, however, are to the last degree, forced and oppressive. 
To have or to acquire objective reference that is to say, to 
inland for an object — ^is one thing. To he an object, and confront 
us as such, is quite another tiling ; and even our consciousness 
may not be persistently capable of the feat of turning itself inside 
out and confronting itself “ as an object.” I do not see why we 
should not attend to our minds, but I have the greatest difficulty 
in supposing that this conjurer s transformation is wiiat we mean 
by our attention to them — or that it occurs. 

In accordance with tliis counter-analysis, however, the proper 
conclusion seems to be that objects never do confront us at all. 
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Nothing comes bodily before our minds, neither minds nor 
matter, neither sense data nor images. What happens, on tho 
contrary, is that our mental experience signifies objectivity, that 
it stands for truth and reality. There is no occasion, according 
to this alternative (although there was plentiful occasion according 
to the former) for distinguishmg sharply or finally between 
presentative and representative cognition. The experiences 
which we call reusing, imaging and conceiving, to be sure, are 
different experiences and they develop characteristically on their 
own projK^r lines. In the root of the analysis, however, they are 
all ideas in the same sense. They are })sychical fact having or 
acquiring objective significance (or rather, perhaps, having it and 
therefore refining upon it). In this sense realism and idealism 
are sharply opposed, although in many other senses they arc not, 
and the extent of the opposition may be measured perhaps by 
the palpable crossing of purposes in many of the arguments on 
this question. The realist, interpreting his opponent’s doctrine 
from his own angle, tries to force the idealist to say that objectively 
significant assertions are psychical objects and so that, being 
sensations, they are therefore his psychical olqects. Here the 
lapses of certain opponents may certainly supply him with 
somewhat destructive ammunition, but in essence there is iu> 
fight. Subjective ideali.sm ought properly to mean the subjccti\'e 
significance of ideas, objective ideali-sni their objective significance, 
and the investigation of these differences belongs to a different 
plane of argnment. 

Since 1 believe that thing.s (and ideas too) literally do confront 
ns, I have to take the realistic side,* but since my object in this 
discussion is rather to explore pos.sibilities in the way of analysis 


* There ai-e, of course, many other senses of “ realism,” but one is enough 

at a time. 
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than to be downright contentions, I shall endeavour to indicate 
certain of the arguments which might be adduced in favour of the 
counter-analysis when the problem is regarded in terms of this 
contrast. As I have already suggested, there cannot be many 
who would have the effrontery to deny that much that appears 
to us seenis to confront us as an object of inspection, clearly and 
straightforwardly before our minds. There is really no denying 
‘this, as is plain from the irrelevance of many attempted denials. 
Sense data, it is said, are momentary and fluctuating, mediated 
by a chain of physical bodily and neural events and the like. 
This may shake our confidence in the belief that they are what 
they appear to be but can never show that they do not appear to 
confront us, and since all our arguments concerning nerves and 
stimuli and the rest depend upon sense experience as their essen- 
tial foundation it seems plain that the direct interpretation of 
those affairs is in many ways predominant over the indirect. 
What may be relevantly objected, however, is that this analysis 
is obsessed by the apparent implications of the sense of vision. 
Visible facts, quite certainly, seem to confront us, and visible 
images too, but is there the same sort of confronting in any of 
the other senses, or in any other imaging, or in the process of 
conceiving ? Host philosophers woidd deny that there is. In 
s(uind and smell we impute a source outside our bodies to the 
noises or to the odours that we experience, but this may be readily 
taken to bii the attributing of a significance beyond our bodies 
to an affection of our bodies. In touch there is contact with bodies 
but the significance, for the most part, is derived from the move- 
ments of the fingers and other organs of touch together with the 
pressure upon them. Heat and cold, similarly (as referred, say, 
to the wind), seem to be a reference from an experienced bodily 
condition. So of the senses, therefore ; and imagery, if it be 
tnily such, may be regarded as a fainter bodily reverberation, 
more vaguely localized within the body, but still of the same 
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order. I need not pursue the argument. Memory and con- 
ception are generally supposed to be in our heads if they are 
anywhere, and if either of them is nowhere, it is popularly supposed 
(although wrongly, I think) that it cannot truly confront us. 

It is logically possible, to be sure, that vision should be different 
from all the other senses in this crucial business and confront us 
with objects while the other varieties of cognition do not. This, 
however, is not probable ; it does not tally with our normal 
interpretations of the world ; and it is undermined by physiological 
and by psychological optics which explain how much we are 
beholden to movements of ocular adjustment (and the like) in 
all our seeing. We must suppose, therefore, that the analysis in all 
these matters is fundamentally the same for every sense. Accord- 
ingly, the counter-analysis, despite its aj)parcnt untruth in the 
case of vision, seems at bjast as likely to be true as tlie otlier ; 
and this, I think, would be so were it not for a definite oversight 
in the argument stat(?d above. The contention, as I see it, is 
that the world outside our ))odies is for tlie most part merely 
signified l)y conditions experienced within our bodies, much as 
the taste of a pear, let us say, may be said to be the tast(‘ within 
our palates when these encounter the juices of the jiear. Sensa, 
hi other ivords, are directly organic sensa which signify something 
extra-organic. But suppose we concede this. Have we then 
any right to say that organic sensa do not confront us ? Miiny ol 
them, as it seems to me, clearly do so. They s(^cm to have a 
definite locality in some part of our bodies just as manifestly as 
they have a <lcfiiiite quality, and anyone who declares that w^e 
do not distinguish our bodies from ourselves seems to me to be 
saying the thing that is not. Wc may be wrong when we do so, 
but we do. 

I suggest, in fact, that organic sensa confront us within our 
bodies, that tangible sensa confront us at the surface of our bodies, 
and visible ones at a distance from our bodies. Similarly I 
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suggest that renienibered events, whether of our own former 
experiences or of events which fonm*rly confronted us, confront 
us at a distnnee in time, and that notions, or predicates or rational 
css(‘nces, when inspected iti their generality, confront us at no 
time, and at no place, but still that they do confront us. "Plie 
defence of this opinion would be a long and an intricate und(;r- 
taking, and in its full range this opinion is not very usual or 
(apparently) attractive. I believe it however to be defensible 
and to come nearest to what I mean. If I did not, I should prefer 
to follow the idealists’ analysis, and regard all the facts with 
which we have to <lo in tliis matttsr as essentially and rpiite siniy)ly 
a ni(‘re reference and symbolism of flu* life,-])roc(‘ss within us 
raised to a certain level. Xotioiis, sensa, nicnuDrics and 
dr(‘;ims. on this view, are nothing but modalities of our living, 
the achievement of a significant mode of psychological la'ing. 
This signiticance, liowcver, never inspects. fiwti*ad. it ycrirns 
vainly for ine()r]>oration. Jn other words (to ?*ej)cat a gibe 
wiiich s<‘eins to me. very pertinent) it eonfus(.‘.s knowing with 
swallowing. 

I ()ass in conclusion to an observation which seems to be 
nc’cessaiy for its own sak(' as well as a defence^ against a possible, 
further objev.iion. It is jdausiblc to urge, that the analysis of 
this p.i])eris tainted from the first: and so. in the. natural course 
of events, that it be(H)mes vicious and diseased in the result. Its 
appareid candour, I may be told, conceals a very mouster of 
prejudice and preconception ; for, beneath it, all the spectres of 
old-fashioned mind and of old-fangled matter gihber ami sway : 
and these are as mischievous in their decay as ever they were in 
their juime. Among the wise, it may be said, matter has ceased 
to be truculent and mind has abated its arrogajice. They are 
])repared to live in amity or even to commingle ; to bo bi-y)olar. 
not disparate. ; or perhaps the same things in different sets of 
relations. AVhat we need, then, is something simpler than 
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matter or mind or the toothless dotards which remain to mock 
them. We jieed “ pure experience ” or “ neutral monism or 
M. Bergson’s “ or the “ essences ” of the critical realists. 

These are the tnie nltimates, and if they are not ideas they are 
the stuff of which ideas are made. According to Mr. Santayana 
ill one of Ins channing Soliloquies in England “ The word Idea 
ought to nH?an any theme which attention has lighted up, any 
aestlietii; «jr logical cssimce, so long as it is observed in itself or 
used to describe some ulterior existence.”* And English pliiloso- 
])hers have sadly abused it. “Ideas (for Englishmen) are not 
intrinsically facts but suppositions ; they are descri])tions. offering 
tliemselvTs iifficioiisly as testimonials for facts whose character 
remains ])roblomatical. since, if there wer(» no such facts, the 
Ideas would still be the same.”t Thereup()u lu*. contrasts Platonic 
Tdi •as with Hume’s, and he concludes “ Perhaps if, on a third 
occasion, the Ideas visited a less burdened and preoccupied soul 
they might be welcomed for their fair aspect and for the messages 
they (?ouvey from things, without being, in their own persons, 
either deified or niat(?rialised.”J 

Al'^ith this, T think we should not quarrel. I have dealt indeed, 
inler alia, with the relation of certain ideas to sensible things ; 
but tills, as we saw, was only a part of the general problem. Ideas 
may signify mind, or matter, or that which is neither ; but I have 
not tried, I think, to thrust an officious testimony upon th'.-m, 
Aly problem, in fact, has not been the relation of “ mind ” lo 
“ matter,” or even the relation of “ mind ” to that which is 
■* non-mental.” It has been the relation of cogniti\'e process 
(wherever found and of whatsoever kind) to certain of its objects. 


* p. 

1 1>. 23a. 
% p. 235. 
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T have concluded, it is true, that a theme “ observed in itself” is 
not, properly speaking, an idea. On the other hand, a theme lit 
up by attention and used to describe some ulterior entity is 
precisely what I have meant by “ idea,” and we need not seek for 
a better definition. My difference from Mr. Santayana, therefore, 
is ultimately a difference in the analysis of facts which we both 
understand in precisely tJie same sense. For me, a theme lighted 
uj) by attention is a double, not a single entity. On the one hand, 
thiTe is the object of tlie attention ; on the other hand, the 
att(*iilion to it. Iri other words, the theme is just what it is, and 
it may or may not apjHaf. AVhen it apprars there is awimtiieisii 
of it and this is a furth(.*r fact which is tmt a part of the theme but 
something that happ(*ns to the theme?. Ifence then? is at least 
one ” Of All(*y ” for tlutre are two facts in conni'xion, and the 
analysis cannot be simi)lified further. It is tempting, no doubt, 
to suppose that these ideas may be ai^o and in their own right 
self-revelatory, not simply themes but self-luminous themes, not 
entities only but visibilities too. Tempting but false, for the 
themes need not appear, and hosts of the finest of them, let us 
ho})e, have not yet appearetl but remain to be lighted up by the 
genial attention of sonn? future discoverer. 

^fr. Saiitayana would refdy, I sup})ose, that the atkuition is 
not (jivvil ns mental, nor the theme pm'ti as testimony. The 
latter at least T should doubt, and there seems to be a certain 
dubiety in iMr. Santayana's own statements since the third of the 
})assages I have cited speaks of the “ messages " wliich tliese 
essences “ convey.” I have no space, however, in which to pursue 
the point, and it seems irrelevant to my purpose. A theme, at 
any time, is (jiven what at that time we take it to be ; and 
plainly, without any mistake, on our part, it may, nevertheless. 
reallff he mucli that wt? do n(»t discern in it. There is no coutradie- 
tion, for that matter, in saying (if we liad to say it) not merely 
that themes have a home, but also that processes of awareness 
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are part of some mind, or, if you choose, effluxions from the 
rational eH.sence of egoity. Tliat is wluit they might really be, 
although reflexion, not strciuioiis naivete, might be necessary to 
the showing of it. And so of a host of other possibilities. Wlien 
that which is given is given but in part, the rest may need unlimited 
searching ; and yet the thing which is given in part really is given 
although the subtleties of its existence may not at the time bo 
understood. 
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XV.— SYMPOSIUM : THE SUBJECT-OBJECT RELATION 
IN THE HISTORICAL JUDGMENT. 

By A. H. Hanna y, H. Wildon Carr, and T. P. Nunn. 

I. 

By A. H. Hannay. 

The controversy between realism arid idealism has tended to 
centre round the physical object and to pass over the living or 
conscious object, the human person. Not only that, but also the 
consciousness of the physical-sensation or object is usually taken 
at its lowest, reflex level. The philosopher just opens his eyes 
and bcconies aware of a colour, making the least possible effort 
in doing so. All the reactions whicli are necessary to constitute 
his awareness at the moment have been repeated by him and 
his ancestors myriads of times over, so that there is the minimum 
of originative effort and of discovery in the act and the maximum 
of automatism. Accordingly it seems to him that he has only 
to open his eyes and to mirror the object. It has not always 
been so ; the consciousness of a colour or of the complex of 
qualities which go to make up an object must originally have 
been something m the nature of a series of discoveries arrived 
at slowly, painfully and after many mistakes. We do not know 
in these cases exactly how the discoveries came about, we cannot 
. 2 1 
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zeconstnict their history. Nevertheless it is dear that to examine 
merdy the last stage in the process is liable to give a very mis- 
leading idea as to the character of the process as a whole. It is 
better to take as an instance, for the purpose of the argument 
as to the subject-object relation, some actual process of discovery. 

This bears indirectly on the problem which I propose to 
discuss here, that of the consciousness by one subject of 
another subject. For the position is similar to that in the 
problem of the physical object. We can take as our central 
instance the consciousness of another subject at practically the 
reflex level or at some more uncertain stage where the con- 
sciousness is in the making. For the reasons indicated I will 
endeavour to do the latter, and I think that a pre-eminent instance 
of this experimental stage is to be found in the work of the 
professional historian. 

On the face of it the problem presents a different situation, 
both for the realist and the idealist, to that presented by the 
problem of the physical object. The fundamental point of 
dispute between realism and idealism is concerned with dead 
matter and dead qualities existing in independence of mind or 
consciousness. The realist seems prepared to accept without 
further question the existence of a universe made up of matter 
in some form or other and of qualities unconscious of themselves 
or of anything else. He does not of course deny the reality 
of life and of mind and he would give to them a place m his 
universe, but it is scarcely an organic place, otherwise matter 
would be linked up with mind and would not remain completely 
independent of it. The place given to consciousness in a realist 
universe resembles a comer in one of those provincial museqms 
which are filled with a bewildering variety of unrelated oddments. 
The idealist, on the other hand, is unable to conceive a dead 
universe or dead qualities floating about in complete separation 
from mind or consciousness. This is putting the^matter rather 
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crudely and broadly; but these seem to me to be the two 
divergent assumptions or attitudes underlying even the most 
carefully limited discussion about the subject-object relation 
in the case of physical objects. And the physical object is 
necessarily the centre of attraction in such a dispute because, 
as envisaged in the current semi-scientihc view of. things, it is 
a dead mechanical object. The living object or, in other words, 
the subject as object does not throw this particular problem 
into such strong relief. Being itself conscious, it cannot be said to 
have properties which are quite independent of consciousness. 
On the other hand, the idealist is very much more ready to admit 
that the subject which is an object for another subject has an 
independent existence of its o^vn. In fact, he cannot very well 
h(ilp doing so, although if he is a subjective idealist he may be 
at some pains to explain away the apparent inconsistency in 
such an admission. 

Indeed, at any rate from a superficial point of view, the^ 
conscious object constitutes a greater problem for the idealist than 
for the realist. It brings the idealist face to face with the ques- 
tion of the individual, subjective, empirical consciousness and 
the absolute consciousness. For the realist the conscious object 
can be classed immediately with the physical object, so far as 
the subject-object relation is concerned. It is held to be in- 
dependent of the subject, which simply mirrors it in its own 
consciousness in just the same way as it mirrors the physical 
object. 1 think, however, that a closer inspection shows that 
the position is a little more complicated than that. 

There are two kinds of object associated with the human or 
conscious being ; there is his actual world of consciousness, of 
awareness, and there is also, at any rate for the historian, a whole 
network of relations and historical factors which are connex)ted 
with hinn and in that sense dependent upon him, but of which 
he is not conscious. The historian deals with both kinds of 

2i2 
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object, barely discriminating between the two ; but the distinc* 
tion is philosophically of the greatest interest. The latter kind 
of object, that of which the person studied by the historian 
WQ.» not actually conscious, is apparently in the same position, 
from the point of view both of idealism and realism, as the 
physiciil object. Whether or not it be in some sense dependent 
U|)on tlie mind of the historian, it apparently has only one facet, 
that which is offered to the historian. The other kind of object 
has two facets ; it has an in-itselfness which is extraordinarily 
elusive and it l\as the relation of this in-itselfness to the historian. 
These are not one and the same thing, for while this in-itselfness, 
the subjective world of the personal consciousness, will admit 
of being grasi^ed and understood and analysed by tlie historian, 
it will not admit of repetition. The very process of what is 
ordinarily considered to be repetition of a past state? of conscious- 
ness is, in fact, a process of change. Tliere is in it, even at the 
lowest level, the awareness of the fact of its being a repetition, 
which introduces throughout a wholly new element. A coinj)lete 
and absolute repetition would be devoid of this awareness ; it 
woukl, that is to say, be identical in every respect with the })ast 
state, which would no longer be past but present. Time 'would 
go back on itself or, rather, would never have gone forw’ard. J3ut 
this is not the kind of thing that the historian really aims at, 
nor is it even w'hat we really want wdien w'e wish we could iiave 
an experience all over again. Wc want to recover the same 
circumstances and to “ remember ” tlie old experience, im- 
proving upon it. The other way, that of absolute repetition, 
there is not actually any second time. 

'j'ho result of this is that, w^hile the historian may aim at 
knowing a situation as it was and in that sense at identifying 
himself with a historical situation, he does not aim at completely 
identifying himself with the consciousness of a historical subject, 
with being that consciousness. He aims at knowing it and 
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understanding it, feeling and sympathizing with it, but all the 
time he remains himself and while his state of consciousness 
may be said to include the other (or part of it), there is also 
something added. 

This process does not seem to me to fit in with either the 
realist or idealist theories as they are ordinarily stated. The 
realist maintains that in all knowing there are two factors, only 
one of which is dependent upon the other. There is the indepen- 
dent object and the subject which, qua consciousness of the 
object, is dependent upon it ; but it neither alters nor adds to 
the object, which it simply mirrors. AVe have seen that the 
liistorian docs not mirror the states of consciousness of the 
persons about whom he writes. It would be truer to say that 
he develops them. Equally the idealist statement requires 
correction. The object here is only partially dependent upon 
the subject. To take a contemporary instance, (iueen Victoria 
had an existence of her oivn quite independent of Mr. Strachey 
and at a time when Mr. Strachey did not exist at all. She was a 
self-subsistent noumenal entity, an in-itsclfness that was absolute. 
In attempting to obtain an understanding of her the historian 
is dealing with something that he did not make and that is in 
a way quite indifferent to his efforts. And yet Mr. Strachey ’s 
picture of Queen Victoria is peculiarly his ow’^n and not the less 
so in its truest and most convincing passages. Not only that, 
but posterity will say that it belongs peculiarly to Mr. Strachey’s 
period ; it is a part of the historical outlook of that period. It 
seems that although the historian deals with a subject matter 
which had an existence independent of him, in making it his 
subject matter, the object of his consciousness, he transforms it, 
recreates it, so that it becomes his world and in that sense depen- 
dent upon him. And it is here that the idealist takes up a very 
strong position. For the fact that each period has to write its 
own history of the past and that each historian contributes 
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Bomething which can be said to be his own creation is not easily 
explained on a purely realistic basis. 

This brings us back, of course, to the distinction between the 
two kinds of object, the actual consciousness of the persons 
about whom the history is written and the numerous factors 
relating to those persons which are dealt with in the history, 
but of which they were not themselves aware. It has been seen 
that the historian never recovers the former in its original state, 
but transforms it. importing into his evocation of the past an 
element of his own. This new element is, in fact, identical with 
the second kind of object, which therefore is itself the result of 
the relation between the first kind of object and the historian. 

Jt will no doubt be maintained that this new clement is 
simply a set of factors which liave existed all the time just as 
the historian perceives them, although wTapt in unconsciousness. 
Tilt* historian, according to this exjdanation, is still not more 
than a mirror which is set at a different angle according to the 
circumstances and requirements of his time. The position is, 
in short, analogous to that of the private spaces from which 
the sfimc table is viewed by different })eople {ind it follows that 
all the histories ever to be written are there ready made and ware- 
housed in the ample store-rooms of the past, and all that the 
historian has to do is to find the keys. 

]\lost people would be inclined to qualify this in some way 
or othei, by allowing tlie historian a certain a'stheiic freedom, 
a personal ])hilosoijhical bias or an interest in viewing the past, in 
the light of contemporary problems. All very vague statements 
wliicli call for more precise and careful elaboration and I suspect 
tliat the elaboration, when completed, will still further modify 
the realistic view. 

At the same time it sliould be admitted that this view has 
a great deal to be said for it. For it performs an important 
service in insisting on the universal character of historical truth 
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and in opposing shallow forms of Aesthetic subjectivism. But 
it is doubtful whether the realistic view provides the only possible 
basis for the existence of ascertained and ascertainable facts, 
-certainties and truths in history. Of course in so far as the 
concept of fact is itself tinged with a realistic interpretation 
any alteration of this interpretation alters equally the concept 
and we may come to regard “ facts ” as more pliable and pene- 
trated with theory and relativity than we commonly do at 
present. But the concept of ‘‘fact” will only become more 
complex ; it will not be abolished. 

Broadly speaking, apart from pure subjectivism, there are 
two alternative philosophical views. There is the absolute 
idealism of the English school, of Green, Bosanquet and Bradley, 
which is closely allied with theism, and there is what has been 
called the neo-idealist school which has carried to its logical 
conclusion the Hegelian conception of development or becoming. 
Of course there are all sorts of different shades of theory and no 
rigid classification can be made, but a fairly sharp line can be 
drawn between those who posit an absolute mind, transcending 
the human mind and sustaining the world of objects and those 
who allow to the human mind an independent creative power 
of tJiought. In the philosophy of transcendence human thought 
has no very definite fimction, for it is wholly subsidiary to and 
dependent upon the transcendent and eternal mind, whose 
thoughts it simply duplicates. From this aspect, therefore, human 
thought is almost a superfluity. On the other hand, if it is not 
regarded as a mere duplication, it must either lapse into the 
position assigned to it by realism, of mirroring an object which 
exists independently of any thought, or it must be allowed some 
measure of creative power. 

One of the distinctive features of what is called neo-idealism 
u that it concedes to human thought a measure of freedom of 
this kind, although, of course, it only does so on what one might 
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describe as a lofty metaphysical plane. It raises human thought 
to the level of the thinking of the absolute mind and it defines 
this thinking not as a complete state of perfection, but as a 
continual process of self-creation. This process is history and 
the individual historian is therefore both an observer of and a 
moment of the process itself. 

I am aware that the question, what is the exact character of 
the creative act of the individual historian, might be dismissed 
as being of an empirical nature and not meriting serious philo* 
sophical consideration. It is enough, it may be argued, to know 
that the whole is creative and to single out any empirical part 
and to ask what measure of creative ]>ower it possesses Is to 
travesty the theory or to invite travesties of it. I am not satisfied 
with such a reply any more than I am satisfied with the indignant 
denial which is invariably evoked by the inquiry whether neo* 
idealism means that the human being creates his boots or the 
sun when he thinks about them. Admitted that the neo- 
idealists do not for a moment mean an3rthing so absurd; 
nevertheless I do think that some further and more detailed 
explanation is required as to what exactly — and more hostile 
critics would say, what on earth — they do mean. It is not 
enough to assert that the whole situation is creative and that 
it is futile to suggest that any empirical fragment of it 
(e.g,, the human brain or body located in space) creates tln^ other 
empirical fragments. To confine the discussion to the particular 
question dealt with in this paper, if the absolute mind is con- 
ceived as a historical process, it must presumably contain a 
distinction between a past and a present and it is surely a valid 
and legitimate question to ask what is the relation between the 
present and the past. 

It may be regarded as a wrong proceeding to isolate a single 
moment of a process, but once this isolation is effected at any 
rate in idea, it naturally follows that the single moment is not 
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creative of the whole process of the past, although it may be 
said to imply or contain within it the whole past. Thus the 
individual historian may sum up in himself the past and in that 
sense recreate it and he may be said to create his knowledge of 
the past, but he does not, qua empirical individual, create the 
past itself. And we have seen that his knowledge of the past 
does not strictly repeat the past, that is to say, the actual con- 
sciousness of the past individual. Rather it develops that 
consciousness and, if this development is not the mere discovery 
of something that was always there, the point to be decided is, 
in what sense can it be said to be creative of something new ? 

The term creative is perhaps unfortimate. It implies at the 
same time too much and too little. It implies an arbitrary 
power to do anything we please and does not convey a sense 
of the weight and compulsion of reasoning and demonstration. 
Explication is really a more appropriate term. For I would 
suggest that the work of the historian consists in the pulling out 
of a latent possibility or implication which could not become an 
explicit actuality before the historian came along with his own 
individual outlook at his particular period. He links the past 
up with the present and while the links are of his own forging 
there is yet a rational necessity in their form and construction. 



II. 


By H. WiLDON Carr, 

Mr. Hannay has opened this symposium with a very clear 
exposition of the ncw-idealist argument in its opposition to the 
realist theory. I take no exception to his account. He finds, 
however, that the new-idealiat, though skilfully avoiding the 
pitfall of the realist is confronted with a peculiar difiiculty of his 
own, one to which he must not be allowed to shut his eyes. This 
difiiculty is : Granted that reality is activity and process, that 
mind is pure act, that liistory is creative, that the past exists 
in the present, that the present is making itself, yet the present is 
not making the past, the past as past and not present claims to 
exist, or at least to have once existed, on its own account. The 
past has de jure and de facto an indefeasible claim to be regarded 
as in-itself with no dependence whatever on any interpretation 
which it may receive from the historian in the present. There 
existed a Queen Victoria whom neither Mr. Strachey nor any 
historian jnesent or future can ever create, notwithstanding that 
it is only by the historian's creation that we or anyone can know 
Queen Victoria at all. Let the new-idealist tell us then what 
on earth he means when he declares that all reality is history and 
that all history is present creation, 

I have not the slightest objection to be labelled a new-idealist 
and to respond to the challenge by giving my own answer, though 
whether it is the answer which all who, whether they like it or 
not, are labelled new-idealists would agree to give, I cannot say. 
I will speak first of all only for myself. 

I conceive the reality of the world as monadic, and conse- 
quently whatever presents itself to me as entitled to be considered 
real in-itself, independent of my activity in perceiving it, is 
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conceived by me as a monad with its own self-centred, self- 
-direct^, activity, and with its own outlook on its own world. 
The monad’s world exists only for the monad and there is no 
world independent of the monads. I find no logical or epi- 
stemological difficulty in conceding existence to other reals than 
myself, and in attributing to them the individuality and exclusive- 
ness which I claim for myself. It is impossible that I should 
kii >w the perceptions of another monad as they exist for the 
monad, but the more successful I am in installing myself ideally 
in another monad’s world, the more my own world expands, the 
richer becomes my experience and the deeper my sympathy grows. 
This is essentially what true history does. The historian’s 
success is measured by the degree in which he is able to enter 
sympathetically into the lives of the actors of the period he 
deals with and interpret the ev'ents of that period to his own 
generation. This, too, is why history cannot be a faithful record 
of what once was actual, fixing for ever the form of what was. 

So far probably Mr. Hannay is in full agreement with mo, 
but at this point he confronts me with a difficulty. The past 
was once present and had then the same reality wliich the present 
has now. The past not only is wliat it \vas, but also it >vas what 
it was. just as the present is what it is. The historian must respect 
this existent i)ast, he does not create it, he caimot mould or shape 
it, lie must not distort it. Interpretation of fact may change its 
appearance but fact itself is inviolable. My reply to this is 
that we have to distinguish between two totally different mean- 
ings of the word fact. We call facts certain definite events which 
we believe to have taken place at definite dates : Csesar cross(?d 
the Rubicon ; Harold the Saxon King was slain in the battle of 
Hastings in 1066 ; Queen Victoria reigned over England during 
the greater portion of the nineteenth century. On the other 
hand we may mean by fact, Caesar and King Harold and Queen 
Victoria, as they were in themselves, with their private worlds 
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and enjoyed experience and self-directed actions, in other words^ 
monads. In the first case the facts belong to the present in thfr 
clear, imainbiguoiis, meaning that they enter into and form part 
of our actual co-ordinated space-time world. They are part 
of our world, yours and mine, in precisely the same meaning in 
which the discovery of the Dinosaur fossils in the Gobi desert has 
made the fact that the Dinosaur lived at a definite period in tho 
gi*ological history of the earth a part of our world, while the- 
Dinosaur itself, its feelings and ]>erception8 when it lived belonged 
to its world exclusively and form no part of ours. The fact that 
its world is past in relation to me and my world does not destroy 
the existence of that world. The space-time of my world has no 
point of contact and no point-to-point corres])ondence with the 
space-time of tlie Dinosaur’s world when 1 concede to that 
ancient creature its monadic reality. Space is the order of co- 
existences, time the order of successions, for me in my worlds 
for you in your world, and our two worlds may be so nearly on 
a plane as to appear to us idcmtical, but spacer and time belong 
to the private world of each monad, not to a world common to all 
monads, independent and absolute. 

So far my theory is pure*, metaphysics, l(?t me now try and 
show the relation of the metaphysical theory tf) theory of know- 
ledge and its general importance for philosophy. Many 
philosophers and most men of science have sought to dissociate- 
theory of knowledge from metaphysics and have set before 
themselves the ideal of a pure method of description free from 
any dep(?iidence on metaphysical explanation. It is in my view 
an unattainable ideal, and would be useless were it attainable,, 
alike in philosophy and in science. If we discuss the nature of 
existence at all we are discussing metai)hysics, protest as we 
may. I leave, then, Mr. Hannay’s appeal to the new-idealist to 
say what on earth he means, in the hope that I have stated 
sufficiently clearly what I mean,. and I turn to the subject of thft 
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symposium itself — the subject-object relation in the historical 
judgment. 

In history the new idealism sees the nature of knowledge 
revealed. The historical judgment depends entirely on records 
.and yet records are not history. Lists of the Kings of Judah 
and Israel, chronicles of notable military or political achievements, 
even eye-witnesses’ accounts of what they directly observed, 
are not history, and liistorical knowledge is not constituted by 
collecting them and piecing them together on any principle of 
arrangement whatever. As well might we suppose that a tran- 
scription of the tombstones in a churchyard would yield a history 
of the parish. The object of the historian is to represent the 
living reality as it was lived. lie is dependent on records for 
the means of recovering this reality ; by criticizing these records 
he may more or less successfully fix the event recorded in its 
absolute delineaments ; yet all this work is only subsidiary. 
The reality itself which the historian will represent is inaccessible 
to him. It is monadic. The historian can only interpret that 
reality in the present for the present and there is no finality in 
his interpretation. Let me put the case by making a somewhat 
extravagant supposition. Let me suppose that someone could 
collect iogether all the sense-data or sensibilia (which the new- 
realists tell us are non-mental or possibly neutral existents) 
actually experienced by the living actors of an historical event, 
would he then be possessed of the material for the complete 
history of the period ? Would this material represent historical 
truth in any meaning whatever of the word history ? If not 
why not ? The simple answer surely is that it would be utterly 
unintelligible. What we want to know in history is the play 
of motives, the clash of actions, the reverberation of ideals, it is 
these alone which make the past intelligible, and these never 
existed in the meaning of the existence of sense-data. This 
means not only that the historian brings the present to the 
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interpretation of the past, it means that the only past he can 
know is present and that his work is creative. ‘ The object of 
knowledge in the liistorical judgment is not separated Jrom the 
subject knowing by a time interval which makes the object 
itself non-existent and represented only by a record. The event 
is now existent though past, and the reason I cannot know it 
as it was but only as it is, is not because it has ceased to exist 
but because the real actors are monads. For me therefore the 
historical judgment is not a form of knowledge which calls for 
some special tlieory to bring the knowing act into contact with 
non-existent fact, it reveals to me the nature of all fact and of 
all knowledge of fact. 

Tlic new-idealism offers us an entirely different approach 
to the problem of knowledge to that wliich has become habitual 
with those who have been brought up to philosopliize along the 
lines of Locke and Xewton, The phili>soplicr’s ordinary approach 
is to point to the liandiest material object in his environment, 
his chair, his pen, or the paper on the desk before him. lft*re, 
he says, is an object independent of any act of mine in knowing 
or willing, also it presents no indication of self-activity on its 
part, in this inert material object I have before me for my con- 
templation the simplest case of independent in-itself existence. 
At once psychology comes to remind him that the object is a 
manifold of sense, so he sets to work to analyse the object into- 
sense-data, afterwards he seeks to discover, if he can, an objective 
principle of relatedness for bis sense-data. Then physics cornea 
to disturb him with the reflection that the very objectivity of 
his object is dependent on the real existence of electrons in atomic 
gystems which can only be conceived as themselves devoid of 
and indifferent to the sense qualities of his object. Lastly,, 
to complete the absurdity, when the philosopher turns from the 
“ contemplation ” of these seemingly simple and strangely^ 
elusive things to consider what he might know at once is realljr 
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real, viz., his own mind and other minds, he finds that in their 
nature they cannot be contemplated, and in order to give them 
a status at all as objects in the real world he must suppose some 
higher grades of being, angels or gods, who contemplate minds 
as we contemplate objects. 

The new-idealism starts with mind and meets no difficulty 
with regard to chairs and tables and pens and sheets of paper 
nor yet with sense-data, nor with electrons. It sees that to 
abstract these objects from their relation to the subject is to 
empty them of meaning, that to separate them and establish 
them as things-in-thcmselves is to reify abstractions which when 
put together are as unsubstantial as a house of cards. It would 
be just the same with the mind if the idealist abstracted it from 
its world. The monad is not one thing and its world another. 
The perceptions of the mind arc inseparable from its activity 
in perceiving. The world of each monad is the field of its action, 
co-ordinated by'cand for each monad from its own private acting 
centre. It is a solidary relation like that of mind and body. 
When I die, if death means extinction, my world disappears with 
me ohne Spur. There is indeed a sense in which the monad 
does not come into or go out of existence, whether the monad 
in question be the ancient Dinosaur or the modern living man. 
Tills is the sense in which the monad as a real is an essential 
constituent of the monadic universe. There is the universe of 
the monads whose existence we conceive as absolute, but the 
universe of a monad’s perceptions cannot exist without the 
monad. 

I may seem in this symposium to have brought in my own 
theory of monads without justification from the subject set for 
us. If I appear to have been riding my own hobby horse, my 
excuse is that I have been spurred on to do so by Mr. Hannay’s 
challenge, and have tried to answer for my own parb what I. 
as an idealist mean by the /eality which is the subject-matter oi 
historical judgments. 



in. 


By T. P. Nunn. 


The extremely lucid papers which I have the honour of 
iollowing have strongly confirmed my impression that, as regards 
some of the major problems of philosophy, the domestic differ- 
ences among those who call themselves idealists are much more 
serious than any that separate idealism as a whole from realism. 
The truth of this view appears very clearly in the candid passage 
where Mr, Hannay contrasts the absolute idealism of Green, 
Bosanquet and Bradley with the neo-idealism of Croce, Gentile 
and Professor Carr. According to the former doctrine the universe 
is a single coherent experience of which the experiences of private 
minds are fragments or fragmentary duplications. This relation 
of private minds to the whole doubtless makes their privacy 
(as !Mr. Bradley argued) illusory and niciy (as Mr. TIannay some- 
what unkindly suggests) make their existence superfluous ; 
but at any rate it makes their knowledge of the world knowledge 
in what is substantially the sense a realist attaches to the word. 
By that I mean tJiat, for absolute idealism as ff)r realism, the 
world is independent of the cognitive activity of any j>iivate 
mind, so that its features are neither created nor changed by 
being known by such a mind. Again for both types of philosophy 
there is no limit to the knowledge attainable either by ins]:>ection 
or by inference by a given private mind and no reason in principle 
why it should not embrace the whole of reality. Indeed we 
already know so much of some aspects of the world that, as I 
think Mr. Bussell has said, it almost needed the discovery of such 
a puzzle as the existence of “ quanta ” to show that the fear 
that we 'might have reached omniscience was premature! The 
congruence between the opinions of an absolute idealist and a 
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realist may extend even to their views about the nature of private 
minds. For just as Mr. Bosanquet maintained that a private 
mind is “ a world of experience ” displaying more or less co- 
herence in its parts, so I, innocent of conscious plagiarism, once 
argued from the realist standpoint that “ what is commonly 
called the ‘ mind ’ of an individual is essentially a mass of objects 
(distinguished either by the cognitive or by the afiective co- 
efficient) organized into conative systems which exhibit at one 
time various degrees of synthesis ”* ; while Professor E. B. Holt, 
also an intransigent realist, has declared, more succinctly, that a 
mind is only a particular “ cross-section” of the common world.f 
In writing thus about absolute idealists and realists I do 
not wish to minimize the fundamental differences between their 
points of view ; my purpose is only to show that in the treatment 
of certain problems, including the nature of history, the differences 
are compatible with a considerable amount of unanimity. The 
area of that unanimity is substantially extended when a couple 
of doctrines, usually regarded as specially characteristic of the 
antithetical types of philosophy, are subjected to a reasonable 
discount. I refer on the one' hand to the idealist doctrine of 
degrcvjs of truth and on the other to the infallibility that realists 
are thought to claim for direct knowledge. According to the 
former, actual knowledge must always be “ infected witli error ” 
because it is necessarily incomplete ; the only really true know- 
ledge would be knowledge that included all that is. The discount 
I would apply to this doctrine is the remark that it does not 
prevent the idealist from believing that, as a matter of fact, 
we possess a good deal of sound knowledge about the world. 
And with regard to the realist’s doctrine that direct knowledge 
is infallible I would observe that it amounts to no more than 
the absolute idealist’s admission that his ‘‘appearances’ are, 

* Froceedings of this Society for 1907-8, p. 152. 

f Tht Concept of Conaciouamss, 1914, p. 183. 
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after all, a part of reality.” It does not preclude the realist 
from recognizing that perceptual and higher forms of knowledge 
all contain a constructive or “ creative ” element which renders 
them liable to error. In short, upon the question of the validity 
of knowledge, the supposed opposition between the views of 
absolute idealists and realists resolves itself mainly into a 
difference of emphasis upon factors whose presence both admit. 

It follows that there is no difference in principle between 
the ways in which absolute idealism and realism must approach 
the problem of history. There may be wide divergences of 
opinion about the proper solution of that problem — divergences 
interestingly brought out in IVIr. Collingwood’s recent paper on 
the subject* — but they do not divide realists as such from 
absolute idealists as such. For both parties agree that history 
consists of some sort of constniction by private minds based 
upon some sort of data which are constituents of a common or 
“ absolute ” world ; and agree further that though the con- 
structions reached by different private minds are in fact often 
widely divergent there is, in principle, no reason why they should 
not be identical in content. 

The opposition, with respect to the problem of history, 
between these philosophies and new idealism, particularly the 
monadology of Professor Carr, is, on the other hand, about as 
wide as opposition could be. To begin with, since the whole 
range of reality that constitutes the monad’s world lies within 
a momentary pulse of its pure activity, history, even from the 
standpoint of a single monad, becomes something extremely “ Pick- 
wickian.” For if I understand the idea aright history is simply 
a part or an aspect of the stnicture of the pulse of activity and 
can be nothing else whatever because nothing else exists. Now 
although, from the standpoint of the other philosophies, history 
may be, and perhaps must be regarded as a construction, and 


* P. 151 of this volume. 
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as such falls within the present moment of intellectual activity, 
it is what I have elsewhere called a secondary construction: 
that is one based upon features of reality which have their own 
independent existence and structure. In a word, history is 
a way of looking at things not of making them. I can think 
of only one way in which the history of the new-idealists can 
be made to look like what we others call history. The momentary 
pulse of spiritual activity which perpetually creates the world 
is essentially historical in character in so far as its structure 
necessarily contains a past developing into a present and pointing 
on to a future. If then we imagined an indefinite expansion of 
this “ specious present ” we should have history as it is under- 
stood by the unenlightened. I cannot help suspecting that the 
plausibility of the new -idealist doctrine of history depends 
partly upon the fact that history, as an attempt to picture and 
understand the past, is a construction which must occur now, 
and partly upon the suggestion that since the present moment 
of experience is always historical in character there is no reason 
why all history, in the sense of events that have happened, 
should not be thought of as falling, ideally, within its compass. 
The new-idealist, mingling the fact and the suggestion with 
delicate art, produces something which he thinks every reasonable 
man ought to be able to accept as the truth about history. 

But even if his procedure were convincing there remains, 
between him and the rest of us, a huge gulf which it is impossible 
to bridge. For us, while histories are constructions of private 
minds and may therefore differ widely, they are all based upon 
and intended to be renderings of an objective history which is 
part of a common world. But the monadologist maintains 
that there is no common world ; every monad has (or rather is) 
its own world, and the world of each is utterly inaccessible to 
all the rest and has nothing in common with their worlds.* 

* Between one mind and another there is absolutely nothing in 
•common, neither space nor time, neither object nor event.’* (Wildon Carr, 
A Theory of Monads, 1922, p. 19.) 
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How, if other monads are wholly inaccessible to me, I can know 
that their worlds have nothing in common with mine, how indeed 
I can know that they exist, is a mystery I will not attempt to 
explore* ; it is sufficient to remark that such a view makes 
history, in any ordinary sense, impossible. For, as Professor 
Carr admits in his present paper, history is concerned not merely 
with things in the order of nature but also and very largely 
with things in the order of mind — ^that is with the worlds of 
other monads than oneself. If those worlds were really in- 
accessible it could not exist. Accordingly we find that Professor 
Carr, after declaring that the worlds of other monads are entirely 
closed to him, nevertheless claims that he can instal himself 
in them ideally ; and that though their contents have nothing 
in common with those of his own world he can nevertheless 
take them into liis own world and so enrich his experience and 
deepen his sympathy. I do not for a moment deny that he 
can do these things ; my difficulty is to see how he can do them 
and still maintain his theory. In brief, my view is that just as 
the doctrine of degrees of truth presses to an extravagant length 
in theory the obvious fact that knowledge of a part can as a 
rule be only partial knowledge, so Professor Carr’s theory (but 
not his practice) enlarges the indisputable fact that I cannot 
know all that goes on in another man’s head until it becomes 
the illegitimate doctrine that I can know nothing thereof. In 
face of the actual existence and character of science, history 
and literature, neither the former doctrine nor the latter 

* Professor Carr appeals to the doctrine of relativity in support of 
his view, but it has always seemed to me that he misinterprets the bearing 
of that doctrine. Einstein’s relativity concerns the differences in the 
order of nature which belong intrinsically to different standpoints in 
that order ; and his cardinal principle is that the “ worlds ” correlated 
with different standpoints have under their superficial discrepancies a 
fundamental congruence —that is, have the point-to-point correspondence 
which Professor Carr denies. 
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can, I submit, l)o m«a.intamecl without very important 
qiialificatioiLS. 

I may be expected in conclusion to state the attitude of a 
realist towards the problem of history independently of the 
question how far it resembles or differs from the attitude of 
idealists. I can do so very briefly by saying that it is just the 
attitude of the working historian, who takes it for granted that 
Jie is concerned with facts which are in no way dependent for 
their existence or character upon his researches but (if hitherto 
unknown) merely await discovery, and are absolute in the sense 
that they are the same for all or are constitiuints of a single 
common world. To say this is not to preclurle a realist from 
accepting the view that the events which make up ihe worhl 
arc susceptible of alternative time-stratifications, though as a 
matter of fact this character of the world has no practical im- 
j)ortancc for the study of history in the ordinary sense of the 
term. It is more im])ortant to say that a n^alist has as much 
liberty as any one (*lse to make his choice among the several 
competing views upon the proper aims and methods of history. 
By that I mean that although realism hold* that the passage of 
events has its own independent character, a given person’s 
vision of all but the simplest elements invariably contains some- 
thing selective, analytico-synthetic, constructive- in a word that 
knowledge, whether ]3erceptual or indirect, is one of the higher 
expressions of a creative faculty which is the distinctive essence 
of lif(L From the realist standpoint, then, history need by no 
moans be regarded as an attempt to photograph the invisible 
poat by other rays than those which illuminate the present. 
It is an attempt to understand the past by assembling past 
facts and making them intelligible by meai.s of forms derived 
from other contexts of experience. Facts and forms alike belong 
to the common world ; the constructive or creative work consists 
in bringing them togi'tluT. 

2 L 
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I will make only one more remark which has reference to 
one of Mr. Hannay’s. I think he is right in saying that for 
the realist a conscious object a mind) can be classed with 
physical objects so far as the subject-object relation is concerned. 
That is certainly true of a realist who holds, as 1 do, that a mind 
is only an individual, private arrangement of public materials — 
sensa, feelings, “forms” and so on. I am not sure whether 
it would be tnie of Professor Alexander in view of the “ enjoy- , 
ment” which, in his theory, cannot be “contemplated.” But 
though physical objects and minds may in principle be classed 
together as objects it does not follow that they are accessible 
to knowledge in the same way. I cannot know by direct inspec- 
tion the vast moving synthesis of objects, cognitional and alTec- 
tional, which makes up the mind of my neighbour nor the conative 
(or as I should prefer to say, hormic*) trends that permeate it ; 

I can know these things only in part and by often precarious 
inference. Moreover the knowledge I can have of the synthesis 
must almost always be of the kind Mr. Russell calls knowledge 
by description. With further reference to what IMr. Hannay 
has said 1 add that while this is certainly true in fact I am not 
sure that it is true in principle. I think it just possible that a 
Iverson of exceptionally lively imagination and subtle intuition 
might “ instal himself ideally ” in another's mind so successfully 
as actually to reproduce in himself a substantial part of his 
model’s experience, cognitional and affectional. fn that case 
he might be said to have direct knowleclge of at least ])aTt of 
the model’s mind. But that knowledge would bo history only 
if he believed that his experience was a repetition of the iuoj lei’s 
and had evidence to support his belief. 

* Meaning by the use of this term to refer to the fact that mental 
niovcrnentH at the conHcioiis level are affected by and integrated with 
movements at deept*r levels of the organism. 
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XVL— SOME AMBIGUITIES IN THE RETRIBUTIVE 
THEORY OF PUNISHMENT. 

By W. H. Moberly”. 

1. — “ History shows us a time in which it was thought not 
only as natural but as clearly right and incumbent on a man to 
requite injuries as to repay benefits ; but as moral reflection 
developed in Europe, this notion was repudiated , . . In its 

universal form the old conviction still lingers in the popidar 
view of Criminal Justice. It is still widely held that justice 
requires pain to be inflicted on a man Avho has done wrong, even 
if no benefit result either to himself or to others from the pain. 
Personally, I am so far from holding this view that I have a 
stroing instinctive aversion from it : and I hesitate to attribute 
it to Common Sense, since I think it is gradually passing away 
from the moral consciousness of educated persons in most 
advanced communities.”* 

The first thought of nearly everyone who sits down “ in a cool 
hour ” to reflect on the moral character of punishment must be 
that Sidgwick is right. Whatever the ultimate motive of the 
punisher, his immediate aim is to make things unpleasant for 
the criminal. But the believer in retributive punishment seems 
to make this not only the immediate aim of punishment, but 
also its whole raison d^ilre. “ Punishment,” he asserts, “ is for 
the sake of punishment,” or “ Punishment is an end in itself.” 
“ Judicial punishment,’* says Kant, “ must at all times be inflicted 
on the criminal for no other reason than because he has acted 
criminally.”t But to any punishment, as to any war, humane 

* Sidgwick, The Method of Ethu'^ (6th Edition), p. 281. 
t Philosophy of Law, E.T., p. 195. 
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and sensible men, whose resentful impulses are under control 
and who are unhampered by the need of justifying a theological 
dogma believed on authority, will insist on applying the test 
of “ little Peterkiii ” in the poem^ — “ But what good came of it 
at last ? ” Hence the retributive theory is apt to seem, not so 
much a rational justification of punishment as the refusal to 
reason about the matter at all. It seems to be a wilful substitu- 
tion of passion for reason as a guide of conduct ; and of a kind of 
passion which, in the form of private revenge, civilized society 
has agreed to condemn. “ The suffering of any sentient being,” 
we say to ourselves, “ is an evil. Of that we are surer to-day than 
ever before. Prima facie, therefore, any deliberate infliction of 
suffering is wrong. It can be justified, if at all, only as an 
investment likely to minimize suffering in the long run. To hurt 
for the sake of hurting is wanton cruelty.” Yet this is precisely 
what, in the case of the wrongdoer, the retributive theory seems 
to enjoin on us as our duty. How, on such lines, is it possible to 
meet the familiar objection of Bentham I The crime is an evil, 
admitted. If it were still unconsuminated, nithless energy in 
repression might be called for. But — ex hypoffiesi- the deed is 
done, and its iniioceiit victims have suffered. If, now, to the 
suffering of the victims there is added the fresh suffering of the 
perpetrator, the total situation is worsened, not bettered : there 
are now two evils instead of one. If, indeed, you have good 
reason to hope that the suffering inflicted on the criminal will 
serve as a warning to others or as a lesson to himself, you may 
po.5:ubly be justified in jmnishing. But the advocate of retribu- 
tion for its own sake seems to disdain all such defences. 

II. — The first thought, then, of the student is, to dismiss the 
retributive theory as a relic of barbarism, as being only an un- 
convincing rationalization of rather ugly impulses. But he is 
likely soon to discover that it is a good deal more cogent than at 
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first appears. Not only has it behind it an imposing weight of 
authority, but, he will soon realize, its logic is not easy to evade. 
Its real strength lies in this — that the preventive and reformatory 
theories of punishment, in any sense in which they are respectable, 
presuppose its retributive character. 

The advocates of punishment for the sake of prevention of 
crime or the reform of the criminal have given too little attention 
to the question, “ In what way does the criminal law, with its 
punishments threatened and actual, profluce either of these 
desirable results ? The easiest answer, of couise, is — by the 
appeal to self-interest. Crime is proved to be “ an ill-bargain 
for the offender ” ; and so he and his possible imitators are 
deterred from further anti-social experiments. But though this 
is certainly part of the truth, it is not, in civilized society at 
least, the whole truth. It is only the whole truth when those who 
make and administer the law possess no moral authority in the 
eyes of those they rule, like a German military tribunal in Belgium 
or an English military tribunal in Ireland four or five years ego. 
But though a Hobbes may explain all government on these lines, 
it is quite clear to the normal observer that there is something 
over and above this in the influence of criminal law, wherever 
government is respected and has some basis in popular assent ; 
and that it is just in this overplus that the moral quality of that 
influence consists. Otherwise punishment administered by a 
lawful government would act not otherwise than punishiijent 
administered by a tyrant or a foreign invader. 

In fact criminal law works not only through intimidation, it 
is also educational. It is fo under favourable circumstances, 
even to the criminal himself, and Ftill more so to that con- 
siderable section of the population which hovers uneasily on the 
verge of crime, but is i;ot definitely criminal. The public branding 
of a certain class of act as pimisliable, followed up, when occasion 
demands, by the actual infliction of puiiifehment, dees convey 
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some moral lesson to the general public. So much is obvious. 
But the question remains, what kind of a lesson is it that is 
taught ? Is it merely ‘that such and such acts are dangerous, or 
is it that they are tvrong ? If it is merely \he first, it is absurd 
to talk of reformation, and the influence of punishment on third 
parties will be confined to intimidation. But if it is the second, 
how is the lesson to be conveyed ? Any punishment which is to 
be reformatory must somehow stimulate in the criminal a process 
of reflection leading up to a recognition of the true nature and 
moral quality of his deed. Unless the tribunal which decrees 
the punishment has some moral prestige in his eyes, the punish- 
ment can hardly have this effect. But if it has such prestige, he 
may begin to ask himself — “ Why do people whom I respect 
treat me in this way ? What have I done to provoke it ? 
And the answer must be, not merely “ I have made a nuisance of 
myself,” but ‘‘ I have done wrong.” The criminal must say to 
himself, not merely, " W’^hat a fool I’ve been,” but “ "What a beast 
I Ve been ! Serves me right.” “ And we indeed justly. For wc 
have received the due reward of our deeds.” No genuine 
reform can be effected by punishment except in so far as the 
criminal recognizes not only that people do react in this un- 
pleasant way against crime, but that decent people do so 'just 
because they are decent people and “ can no other.” 

But this is to admit the old contention of supporters of the 
retributive theory, that, for the moralist, the primary question 
about any punishment is, “ Is it just 'i ” ; i.c., “ Is it deserved ? ” 
The educative effect of punishment is seen to depend on the 
recognition of its justice. Its justice cannot then simply consist 
in its possible educative effect. If I do wrong and am punished 
for it, I can only receive moral benefit from the punishment if I 
recognize it as being, in itself, and prior to any reaction of my 
mind upon it. the due reward of my deed. Either, then, the whole 
moral effect of punishment rests on a sham and will not sur\'i\e 
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exposure ; or we must admit that the common sense of man- 
kind is not at fault, and that there is some intrinsic fitness in tlie 
sequence of penalty on wrongdoing. Tliis may, indeed, be 
disputed by a disciple of Hobbes to whom punishment is only 
a useful weapon in the struggle for existence as w^aged in tlie 
world of RealpolitiJc, or by the small but growing number of 
persons who denounce all punishment as immoral. But it 
cannot consistently be disputed by anyone who justifies pimisli- 
mentfor the sake of reformation; for he cannot himself dispense 
with judgments of the type of “ Serves me right.” 

III. — So far the advocate of retributive punishment has tli6 
best of the argument. But the moment we attempt to analyse 
the judgment “ Serves me right ” or “ Serves him right,” we 
find ourselves in difficulties which have been too little explored. 
It is the object of this paper, in which for reasons of space 1 must 
confine myself to criticism, to point out some of these difficulties. 

The doctrine before us teaches that the proper basis of punish- 
ment, as of reward, is desert. The meaning of “ ill-desert ” is 
forcibly expounded in Butler’s “ Dissertation.”* “ The sight 
of a man in misery raises our compassion towards him ; and, 
if this misery be inflicted on him by another, our indignation 
against th.i author of it. But when we are inform(?d that the 
sufferer is a villain, and is punished only for his treachery or 
cruelty, our compassion exceedingly lessens, and in many instances 
our indignation wholly subsides, Now what produces this effect 
is the conception of that in the sulferer which we call ill-desert. 
Upon considering, then, or viewing together, our notion of vice 
and that of misery, there results a third, that of ill-desert. And 
thus there is in human creatures an association of the two ideas, 
natural and moral evil, wickedness and punishment. If this 


* The Aiuilogy (Everyman Edition), p. 2(i6. 
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association were merely artificial or accidental, it were nothing : 
but being most unquestionably natural, it greatly concerns us 
to attend to it, instead of endeavouring to explain it away.” 

It is, then, just and fitting— Butler maintains — ^that moral 
beings should experience happiness or misery in proportion to 
the moral quality of their voluntary actions. In general, the 
good deserve happiness and the bad misery. In so far as, within 
the ranks of the sheep and the goats respectively, there are differ- 
ences in the degree of merit or demerit, the degree of happiness 
or misery deserved is correspondingly graded. That every 
individual should, in the long run, receive his exact deserts is the 
ideal which the moral consciousness approves. It is the duty of 
persons in authority, who have the happiness or misery of others, 
to some extent, in their power, to pursue this ideal so far as 
human limitations allow. Only if judges and magistrates make 
their decisions in this spirit can we speak, except in irony, of 
“ the administration of justice.” 

Kant speaks of the judgment which connects virtue and 
happiness in this way as “ a synthetic judgment a priori.”* By 
calling it synthetic, he makes explicit what is implicit in Butler, 
and show's that the correspondence between virtue and happiness 
here contemplated is a correspondence between two difTerent 
things which are quite thinkable apart ; though by calling it 
a priori he indicates that no order of things in which such cornj- 
spondence was not ultimately elTected could be a moral order. 

“Desert,” then, signifies a relation betw'cen two separate 
things, such that the second ought to be adjusted to the first. 
The relation between conduct and enjoyment is conceived on the 
analogy of the relation between w'ork and payment. Happiness 
and misery, in their various degrees, are conceived as the wages 
of conduct, which though never its proper motive, are none the 

♦ Critique of PricUcal Beason (Werks, Vol. V., p. 119 (Ed. Hartenstein)). 
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less earned and due. The difficulties which are usually raised 
in regard to this conception have mostly to do with tlie first 
term of the relation- -the earning, and these, no doubt, have the 
greater intrinsic importance. But here I am more concerned 
with difficulties concerning the second term — the payment. 

If “ desert,” as understood by Butler and Kant, is to be 
admitted as an ultimate truth, two conditions must be realized. 
Happiness and misery must be so reliited to virtue and vice 
respectively that an exact concomitant variation between them is 
conceivable ; and it must also be conceivable that the happiness 
or misery of one being should be so far in the power of another 
that the other can* confer or withhold them at will. But here is a 
great difficulty. For these conditions seem only realizable at 
those levels of valuation at which men find their happiness or 
misery in the possession or lack of “ external goods ” ; and at the 
higher’ levels they seem progressively less applicable. At one 
end of the scale we have the savage warrior, who finds his Valhalla 
in the opportunity for continuous hunting and fighting and feasting. 
The kind of treasure he values can be apportioned to the kind of 
merit he recognizes— to every man a damsel or two, to Sisera a 
a coat of many-coloured embroidery, etc. Between Sisera and 
his followers, or between Achilles and his fellow-cliiefs, it is 
possible to divide the spoil in some rough proj;ortion to rank and 
prowess. But those imperishable goods on which men, at a 
higher stage of development, set their hearts do not, in their veiy 
nature, admit of being partitioncil in this fashion. '' Beatitude 
non cst vii-tutis praemium s^hI ipsa virtiis.” Between “ virtue ” 
and “ beatitude ” there is no such relation of manipulated corre- 
spondence as the conception of “ desert ” seems to imply. So, 
again, it may well be true that wickedness, deep-seated and 
continuous, involves the disintegration and unrest of the whole 
mind of the wicked man ; but his wickedness and his miseiy are 
not two things, of which the second is deliberately made to corre- 
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spond to the first. They may not, perhaps, be barely identical, 
but they are not conceivable apart : the judgment which unites 
tliem is “ analytic ” rather than “ synthetic.” “ The wages of 
sin is death ” ; but the more adequately either sin or death are 
conceived, the less applicable are such metajdiors as “ wages ” 
or “ penalty ” to the relation between them. 

Can we then, with Butler, conceive reward and punishment 
as being permanent features of the moral government of the 
universe ? For, as we grow in moral insight, we seem to find our 
liappiness or unhappiness in such things as can neither be conferred 
nor witliheld ; while those things which can be conferred or with- 
held. such as cakes and ale on the one hand, or “ stone walls ” and 
“ iron bars ” on the other, become less and less important. We 
are Inmnd, then to ask ourselves whether the apparent importance 
of reward and punishment in the scheme of things is not bound up 
with rather primitive ideas of value. In so far as reward and 
punishment arc viewed as mofiir.s of action, everyone now admits 
this : Paley no longer has any admirers. But is i:ot oven the 
view that they are the just and proper seejuel of action otlierwise 
motived ])ound similarly to disaj)pear ? Ej: fipric aiemifatis 
will not the presence or absence of tJiose external goods which alone 
can be coiifeired or withheld seem as trivial as do the prizes and 
foilVits of Iiis ell ild hood to a grown man ? 


TV.- To tliis objection tlicrc are two y:o:ssible aiiswei’s. 

(I) It may be said that neither Butler nor Kant nor anyone 
else supposes that any human tribunal can aj)]>roaeh much 
nearer to perfect justice than does a chil<rs daub to an actual 
sunset. For perfect justice we can only appeal to 

" those pure eyes 

And perfect witness of all- judging Jove." 

To pronounce an absolutely just venlict requires infinite knowledge 
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and to execute the sentence of absolute justice requires infinite 
power. 

“ To wisest moralists ’tis but given 
To work rough border-law of heaven 
In this our life.” 

But that does not prove that the conception of “ desert” is, in 
principle, impossible or meaningless. 

But this is to misunderstand th(j diJliciilty. It is not a 
question of finer instruments of measurement and discrimination ; 
nor is the difficulty only the de facto absence of power and insight. 
If one thing is to be adjusted to another, the presupposition is 
that, while such adjustment is being effected, they are two and 
not one. Once they have really fused, the notion of precise 
adjustment has not so much become an ideal difficult to attain 
in practice, but rather has lost all its meaning. 

It is true that the notion of “ desert ” has a strong appeal to 
the plain man. But it most naturally arises at the level of thought 
at which the two terms related seem obviously distinct. Goodness 
and badness belong to one order, happiness and misery to quite 
another. Therefore it seems plausible to relate the second pair 
to the first as payment to work. But with the growing refinement 
of our moral ideas, our concejjtions of ha})piness and misery 
are transformed. Everyone would admit tliis ; hut the conse- 
quence is not sufficiently observed. It is not merely a matter 
of substituting one currency for anotluT : it is any jiossiblc 
cuirency that is transcended. It is generally those very thinkers 
who lay store by “ desert ” who are the most scornful of the 
Benthamite conception of “ lots ” of happiness, which can be dis- 
tributed, like flannel petticoats or parcels of grocery, to the 
deserving poor. Yet are they not themselves in the same con- 
dfemnation ? If we really abandon the notion of “ lots ” of 
happiness or unhappiness, how much remains of the notion of 
“ desert ” as above defined ? 
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(2) The doctrine that desert is the basis of punishment may 
be re-affirmed in an altogether profounder way. It may be 
said : “ Of course the doctrine of desert, as you describe it^ 
belongs only to a stage of valuation which is outgrown. But that 
is because you have failed to disentangle it from its eighteenth 
century setting. Even Butler and Kant are too much affected 
by the limitations of their age to be accepted as the classic * 
exponents of the doctrine. Certainly its interpretation as being 
only a deinaml for an adjusted or imposed equivalence between 
two intrinsically different things cannot sur\dve criticism. But 
that is only an attempt to express, in a characteristically artificial, 
eighteenth-century form, a tmth which lies much deeper. The 
notion of an objectively just wage with all its difficulties is pn 
attempt to reproduce, in the clumsy medium of exchange, the 
idea of rational continuity between W’ork and its fruits. 

So Hegel tells us* that the notion of ecpiality b(‘tween crime 
and punishment is only the attempted translation into cnide 
external categories of the truth of an “ inner identity ” between 
action and its eonsecjueiices. Every choice, right or wrong, is in 
some degree a Rubicon-orossing : it has abiding (on.^tquences. 
If it were not so, life would lose its meaning. Thii>gs jiie what 
they are, and the conse([iiences of them will be what they will 
be.” This is less clear so long as our values are confused ; For 
the material damage done by crime to other peoph* may be roii- 
tingent and remediable. But one consequence, at least, is in- 
escapable ; and that is the moral damage to the wrongdoer him- 
self. So, in the ThrfPMus, Socrates informs Theodorus that the 
true penalty of injustice is not stripes and death, as the wdeked 
mistakenly suppose. Thes(» are poor deterrents, for it is w^ell- 
known that evildoers often escape them ; whereas the tme 
penalty is inescapable. There are two patterns set before them ; 

* Right, J5. T., p. 94. 
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the one blessed and divine, the other godless and wretched ; but 
they do not see them or perceive that, in their utter folly, they 
are growing like the one and unlike the other by reason of their 
evil deeds ; and the penalty is that they lead a life ansAvering to 
the pattern they are growing like.” (176, E.) 

Here then is the underlying reality of which external pains 
and penalties are only a t 3 rpe. From this they derive what 
significance they have ; and even if they are outgrown, it will 
remain. When retribution is conceived in this way, the old 
objection that it is an additional and superfluous evil ceases to 
be relevant. For here is nothing arbitrary or artificial, nothing 
which conceivably could be foregone. If wTong choice were not, 
in this sense, disastrous, right choice would lose its meaning.” 

Eetribution, so understood, rests on two principles, (a) In 
an intelligible universe, nothing can happen which is not a ground 
for further happenings, whose character is influenced by its 
character.* (h) In a moral universe, every moral decision is a 
peculiarly significant event. Its inherent consequences are of a 
specially weighty and permanent kind. It has, ordinarily, some 
consequences which are not strictly inevitable, in the way of 
injury to the happiness or corruption to the cliaracter of others. 
But tile moral damage to the doer of an evil deed is inevitable. 
Here the retribution of all voluntaiy acts is seen simply in their 
tendency to foster, in the agent, the dispositions appropriate 
to them. In this sense, wickedness leads to the liell of the 
irrevocable. “ Sow an act and reap a habit ; sow a habit and 
reap a character ; sow' a character imd reap a destiny.” 

Here it may be claimed that the conception of retribution is 
spiritualized. When purged of all that is arbitrary or conventional, 
the retribution is conceived as being of the same order as the deed. 
But at once further difficulties suggest themselves. 

(1) If we use the foregoing arguments to estal^lish the right- 
fulness of retributive punishment, are we not guilty of an 
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ignorcUio eknchi ? Automatic retribution is one thing : retribu- 
tive punishment is another. Punishment, in any sense of the 
word in which its ethics can be discussed, must itseK be a voluntary 
act — i.e., it is an event that may not happen and that will not 
happen unless someone in authority makes a particular decision. 
Ex hypothesi, there is a question ; to punish or not to punish ? 
Even if it be a fact that wrongdoing automatically produces 
evil consequences in the soul of the wrongdoer, that can only be a 
basis for a theory of punishment, if it is assumed that this natural 
process is a pattern which Society, in its treatment of offenders, 
should endeavour to imitate. 

(2) But, once it is understood that the retribution of wicked 
conduct consists, not in suffering — ^an evil of another order — but in 
the formation of a wicked disposition — an evil of the same order — 
it ceases to be plausible to maintain that it can ever be right 
deliberately to inflict it. It is true that punishment is always 
the infliction of an evil of some sort. But so long as that <wil is 
unflerstood in terms of material loss or of suffering, it is at least 
arguable that its infliction may be right. For it may be that there 
are goods of an altogether higher order than “ comfort, content, 
delight ” ; witli which these things or their opposites are not 
worthy to be compared. There is no obvious self-contradiction in 
maintaining that it may, on occasion, be a man s duty to aim at 
piaking himself or others miserable. There is such a self-con- 
tradiction in the thesis that it may ever be a man’s duty iuten- 
tionally to make anyone a worse man than he is already. “ It 
can never,” says »Socrates, “ be tlie pari of a just man to hurt 
another man in such a way as to lower him in the scale of human 
excellence.”* Deliberately to “ hurt and assault the soul ” is 
an aim which has only to be avowed in order to be condemned. 

My argument comes to this. Punishment is the infliction of an 
evil. It is, priwnfack, a paradox to say that it can ever be right 


♦ Plato Republic, 335, E. 
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to inflict an evil. The real justification of the paradox, in the 
eyes of high-minded persons who believe in the duty of punish- 
ment, is the implication that the evil inflicted is only an evil of 
a secondary order, and that suffering matters comparatively little 
where there are spiritual conquests to be made. But, once 
retribution is understood to be an evil of the first order, its 
infliction can never be a rightful end of action. Such retribution 
may be automatic and inevitable. But to take it for a standard 
of conduct is as much a product of muddled thinking as it would 
be to mistake diagnosis for treatftient. 

(3) In the view before us it is implied not merely that there is 
in fact continuity in the moral life, which shows itself in the abiding 
consequences of moral choice, but that there is a moral value in 
this continuity ; and that, in this respect, the sequels of good and 
evil deeds are on a par, for each equally exemplifies the moral 
order. Just as Aristotle argues against Socrates that you cannot 
acquit evildoers of demerit without at the same time robbing 
the virtuous of their merit, so, here, it is implied that the occur- 
rence of good and evil coiLsequences of moral choice, provided they 
are appropriate, is equally to be applauded. But this is contrary 
to what wre all recognize in practice. To be strengthened in viitue 
or to be hardened in vice are the natural results of good and evil 
willing respectively. But, in the former case, a man s friends 
or those in authority over him, if they are people of good w’ill> 
most gladly let things take their course. In the other, to far as 
lies in their power, they will intervene to neutralize the natural 
growth of the evil as the doctor intervenes to check the natural 
growth of disease. It is true that, in either case, a man’s fate 
is equally the orderly and logical result of his past choices. What 
he becomes, is the result of what he himself has done. In that, 
sense, his condition, whether good or evil, is equally just : he is 
the architect of his own fate. But, for those who can still influ- 
ence liim, this consideration is not final. If he can still be eavcd> 
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not necessarily from suffering, but from wickedness, he ought to 
be saved however little he may deserve it. It is one thing to assert 
that order has some moral value ; it is another to hold that it has 
the supreme and overmastering moral value, to which all others 
must give way. There seems, then, to be a sharp difference in 
the right attitude towards the processes initiated by good and 
evil deeds respectively. In the one case, we ought to approve 
their issuing in their logical culmination, and, so far as in us lies, 
to make that easy. In the other, we should aim, not at natural 
development, but at reversal. 

V. - Here it is pertinent to remember that one school of thinkers 
which upholds retributive punishment bases itself upon this very 
principle of reversal. Hegel and Hegelian writers on punishment 
abound in such terms as “ cancelling,” “ anniliilation,” nega- 
tion.” Hegel's own description of it as ‘‘ the negation of a 
negation ” is familiar. So Dr. Bosanquet states that the object 
of punishment is to ensure that the criminal act does not become 
a precedent. He says the only way to prevent a crime’s becoming 
a precedent is to “ annul the fact or act.” “ This principle of 
annulment,” he continues, “ is the ground and nature of punish- 
ment.”* 

In tilts paper I have not space properly to discuss the rationale 
of punishment here suggested. My main object is simply to 
point out that it is entirely different, and indeed contrary, to the 
defence pf retribution as being the “ abiding consequence ” of 
wrongdoing. It is one thing to argue that wrongdoing is so 
serious that it should and must have abirling consequences con- 
gruous with itself. It is a very different thing to argue that it 
is .so serious as to demand instant counteraction and negation. 
Yet the rightfulness of retributive punishment is maintained on 


* *S'owc fiiKjgealiom in Ethics, pp. 189, 190. 
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both these principles ; and I find in its advocates no adequate 
recognition of the profound difference smA—^prima facie at least — 
antagonism between them. It is here that the fundamental 
incoherence of the retributive philosophy becomes manifest ; 
and my main purpose in this paper is simply to draw attention 
to it. It will be at least surprising if two such different principles 
as those of rational continuity and reversal are found to lead in 
practice to the same type of reaction. 

But if, with Bosanquet, we take the principle of annulment 
as our guide, further questions will arise which I can only indicate 
here. 

(1) Once a deed is done, in what sense, if in any, is its undoing 
conceivable ? The desire to undo those actions which we most 
regret is, indeed, deeply ingrained in the human mind. Many 
of the phenomena of religion are traceable to it. But, in the 
eyes of the realist, the conception of the undoing of the past is 
mere fantasy, as intrinsically absurd as it is pathetic. It rests 
on a refusal to face disagreeable facts ; and it is not only foolish, 
but harmful. For, so far as the quest for this impossible ideal 
is allowed to shape men’s action, they are deflected from a treat- 
ment of criminals which is truly rational and humane. This 
view is brilliantly expressed by Mr. Bernard Shaw,* who finds the 
real foimdition of criminal law in “ human superstition.” 

(2) Even if there is some sense in which the undoing of the past 
is a possible ideal, it does not follow that ^uch undoing can 
possibly be effected by punishment. It is, to say the least, not 
obvious that punishment and atonement are identical ; it is 
questionable whether they are even compatible. Moreover, it is 
arguable that the conception of punishment as annulment gains 
its plausibility entirely from a confusion of different orders of 
value, similar to that which I have already noted in a different 

* ‘‘ Preface to Etiglish Prisons under Local (Sovcrnnienty by S. and B. 
Webb,” p. liii. 
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context. If we confine our attention to particular manifestations 
of the evil will in action, the external damage may be repaired, 
the power of the evildoer to act in certain spheres may be curtailed 
or abolished for the future, his very bodily existence may be 
terminated. But the evil will itself is, so far, untouched, and it 
seems to be untouchable by any of the weapons at the disposal 
of authority. That is, there seems to be a hopeless discrepancy 
between the quality of any p<malties which admit of being 
inflicted and the true spiritual quality of the evil. The better the 
true character of wrongdoing is undei*stood, the less plausible 
is the theory that it can be annulled ” by any conceivable 
punishment. 

(3) Even if there can be found some sense in which it is 
reasonable to speak of punishment as annulling wrongdoing, it is 
necessary further to ask, what is the relation of such punishment 
to (a) the penalty of which the wrongdoer confesses, “ It serves 
me right ” ; (6) the natural and essential consequences of wrong- 
doing, the deterioration of the wrongdoer himself and of those 
influenced by him ; (c) the efforts of well-wishers to reform the 
wrongdoer so as to induce him to act differently when the tempta- 
tion next recurs ? E.g., Can the damnation and the salvation of 
the wrongdoer alike be held to exemplify the annulment of the 
wrongdoing ? 

These are ambiguities which must be cleared up by any thinker 
who still adheres to a retributive theory of punishment. 



Meeting of the Aristotelian Society at 21, Oower Street, London, 
W.C.l, on Jtdy Qth, 1925, at 8 p.m. 


XVII. UNIVERSALS AND PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD’S 
THEORY OF OBJECTS. 


By L. Susan Stebbing. 

I. 

To dichotomize the universe appears to be natural both to the 
philosopher and to the plain man. Spinoza’s axiom, Omnia vel 
in se vel in alio smU, expresses an assumption coiLstantly recurring 
in the history of thought and most succinctly expressed in the 
dogma that every proposition ascribes a predicate to a subject. 
A similar distinction appears in the following pairs of tenns : 
(1) Substance — attribute ; (2) Substantive — adjective ; (3) Par- 
ticular-universal ; (4) Substance — characteristic ; (5) Subject — 
predicate ; (6) Thing- -quality. Sometimes a distinction that 
would divide the same sets of entities from each other is found 
in the contrast between that which persists through time (or 
“ has temporal parts ”) and the timeless. 

These various pairs of terms are not synonyms ; far from it. 
They are the result of different ways of analysing the same 
universe; hence, the distinctions overlap and are thoroughly 
muddled. Nevertheless the basis of all these divisions is ulti- 
mately to be found in the contrast between substance and its 
attributes; this distinction is itself nearly equivalent to the 
contrast between substantive and adjective. 

The distinction made by Prof. Whitehead between evetits and 
olgects is not less sharp, and at first sight it seems as if these opposed 
tenns would fit neatly into (3), (4) or (6) above ; unless, indeed, a 
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quite difierent opposition be found, viz., tbe distinction made 
by common sense between things and the events that may happen 
to them. It seems to me, however, that Prof. Whitehead is not 
arbitrarily renaming a distinction denoted by a pair of terms 
already in use. His selection of new terms is made necessary 
by his denial of the fundamental nature of these other distinc- 
tions, so that the new pair, event — ohjecty cuts across the others 
and does not separate the same kind of entities. Thus, according 
to Prof. ^Vhitehead, material objects — the things of common 
sense — are not to be regarded as substances or particulars, bub as 
“ characters ” of events which are said to be “ in some sense the 
ultimate substance of nature.’’ 

Suppose we spin a sixpence three times in succession. The 
successive falls of the sixpence are what the plain man would call 
events ; the sixpence itself would be said to bo a material oljjccfy 
a “ bit of matter ” having the properties which belong to the 
alloy of which sixpences are made. The characteristics which 
enable us to refer to the three successive events as three falls 
of the same coin are what are usually called “ qualities ” of the 
material thing. They arc what the three events have in common 
and are that which enable us to recognize the sixpence. It is 
this permanent, recognizable character that A\l\itehcad calls 
an object. 

If I understand him rightly. Prof. Whitehead asserts that 
nature can be thus analysed into these two fimdamentally 
different factors — events and objects. 

Two years ago Sir Leslie Mackenzie read a paper to this 
Society entitled What does Dr, Whitehead mean by event 
It is, I think, not less important to raise the same question with 
reference to Prof. Whitehead’s use of the term “object,” for 
he clearly uses it in a quite uniLsual sense intending thereby to 
indicate an entity not familiar to traditional philosophy, whilst 
rejecting some commonly accepted notions. 
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I propose, therefore, first to examine the meaning of “ object 
in Prof. Whitehead’s philosophy of nature and to give some 
reasons for supposing that the “ object ” replaces the notion of a 
" universal ” ; secondly, to show that the acceptance of White- 
head’s view involves the total rejection of the substance — 
quality category and, in consequence, a restatement of the 
problem as to the status of universal and their relations to 
particulars. 

II. 

As Sir Leslie Mackenzie suggests, it is certainly not easy 
to determine precisely what Prof. Whitehead means, for he not 
only uses familiar terms with a new meaning, such as object, 
event, situation ; he also introduces new terms, such as ingression, 
cognizance by ofljective, and so on. In my opinion this peculiar 
terminology is not a mere misuse of language, but is necessary in 
order to express new ideas for the expression of which no satis- 
factory vocabulary exists. Hence, new terms must be invented 
and old terms modified since, as Prof. Whitehead points-- 
out, “ a different philosophic outlook radically affects all 
meanings.” 

If now we ask what meaning Wlxitehead assigns to “ object,” 
we might at first be inclined to reply “ a universal,” “ a character,” 
“ a quality.” Thus Dr. Broad, in reviewing The Principles of 
Natural Kmwkdge, says “ events are pure particulars, objects are 
universcals. The fundamejital connexion between the two is 
that events are the situation of objects, i.e., an event is character- 
ized as being such and such an object.”* This is certainly a 
natural interpretation of AVliitehead’s meaning and much that 
he says directly suggests this identification of the new pair of 
terms with one already in use. If, however, this were the case, 
then we should not only have to accuse Prof. Wliitehead of 
foolishly multiplying terms by doing violence to ordinary language. 


M 2 


♦ Mind, N,S., 114, p. 218. 
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but also, interpreting these terms in the light of traditional 
philosophy, we should soon be faced with insuperable difficulties 
in making sense of what Prof. Whitehead says about them. 

It seems, then, that we cannot accept this simple identifica- 
tion. What, then, docs he mean ? 

Prof. Whitehead’s fundamental distinction is between that 
which passes never to recur and that which is repeated, or can 
“ be again ” and therefore can be recognized. The former are 
“ events ” ; the latter “ objects.” In The Principles of Natural 
Knowledge Prof. Whitehead says : “ Objects can be looked on 
as qualities of events, and events as relations between objects, 
or — more usefully — we can drop the metaphysical and difficult 
notion of inherent qualities and consider the elements of different 
types as bearing to eiich other relations.”* This passage, and 
there are others like it,f certainly appear to justify the identifica- 
tion of “ object ” with “ quality ” or “ universal,” but in each 
case a significant caution is added. We must not so regard tlie 
object as a quality of the event in which it is situated as to bring 
it under the form of the (tdjeetive-gmlifyii^-suhdanlive relation. 
To do this is to attempt a false simplicity that is inadequate to 
the facts. It seems probable that Prof. Whitehead’s view of the 
object developed as he worked out his philosophy. T’he account 
of its nature is much clearer in The Cotujept of Nature than in the 
earlier papers and The Principles, There are some remarks in 
the latter which suggest Kusscll’s view of the physical object 
as the class of its appearances —a view that is surely inconsistent 
with the developed notion of the object. 

There is not space enough, nor is it necessary, to quote at length 
Prof. Whitehead’s own words. They will be familiar. I will, 
therefore, content myself with two quotations and will give 
references to other passages that are equally important : 

♦ P. 60 . In subsequent references this book will be cited as P.N,K, 

t E,g,, Aristotelian Society, SupplemenPiry, Vol. II, p. 61. 
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“ Objects are the elements in nature that can be again/’ 
‘‘Recognition and abstraction essentially involve each other. 
Each of them exhibits an entity for knowledge which is less than the 
concrete fact, but is a real hietor in that fact. The most concrete 
fact capable of separate discrimination is the event. . . . The things 
recognized. are what I call ‘ objects.’ In tliis general sense of the term 
the relation of extension is itself an object. In practice, however, 
I restrict the term to those objects which can in some sense or other 
be said to have a situation in an eventj namely, in the phrase ‘ There 
it is again.’ I restrict the ‘ there ’ to be the indication of a special 
event which is the situation of the object. Even so, there are different 
types of objects, and statements which are true of objects of one type 
are not in general true of objects of other types. The objects with 
which we are concerned in the formulation of physical laws are material 
objects, such as bits of matter, molecult^s and electrons. An object 
of one of these types has relations to events other than those belonging 
to the stream of its situations. The fact of its situations within this 
stream has impressed on all other events certain modifications of their 
characters. . . . The total assemblage of the modiBeations of the 
characters of events due to the existence of an object in a stream of 
situations is what I CJill the ‘ physical field * due to the object. But 
the object cannot really be separatefl from its field. . . . The convene 
tional limitation of the object to the focal stream of events in which 
it is said to be ‘situated’ is convenient for some purposes, but it 
Obscure'S the ultimate fact of nature.” — [The Conce 2 )t of Nature, pp. 114 
and 189-190.)* 

I have quoted this passage at length because in it Prof. White- 
head clearly ascribes certain characteristics to objects which are 
not usually ascribed to universals. The following considerations 
seem to emerge from these statements : (1) An object cannot be 
isolated from its connexions with other objects ; it has no definite 
boimdarics. Thus, for example, the common-sense belief that a 
chair is th&re where it is /cl/ to be is to be rejected as unduly simple ; 
(2) An object is in sotne sense a character of events ; (3) There are 
different types of objects and objects of one type are differently 
related to their situations from objects of another type ; hence, 


♦ Henceforward this book is cited os C,N. 
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if objects are to be said to “ characterize ” their situations we 
must admit irreducible modes of characterization. 

It is not necessary to quote passages illustrating the precise 
distinctions made by Prof. Whitehead between the three chief 
types of objects, for they will be familiar to every one.* But 
in order to determine in what sense, if any, the object is a universal 
it is necessary to refer at greater length to Prof. Whitehead’s 
treatment of the perceptual object, to the distinction between 
sense-object and perceptual object, and in especial to the 
assertion that the perceptual object is an Aristotelian adjective 
of its situation. 

It would not be difficult to bring together various statements 
about the perceptual object that arc mutually contradictory 
and single statements that are unintelligible. That task, how- 
ever, I propose to leave to Prof. Whitehead’s critics, so that I 
shall confine myself to stating what seems to me his clearest 
account and to emphasizing what seems to be of the most import- 
ance in his conception. In The Prindjples Whitehead says : 
“ a jihysical object is a group of associations of sense-objects, 
each association being perceived by a percipient event with an 
appropriate percipient event as its locus. But the object is more 
than the logical group ; it is the recognizable permanent character 
of its various situations.” In illustration of tliib statement let 
us take a given perceptual object, say, a dog. As an object for 
perception the dog is a combination of sense-objects in the same 
situation. When we see the dog a sense-object of sight conveys 
the perceptual object as in a definite situation though not deter- 
minate in all its characters. When we are in the position of fully 
perceiving it we have a perceptual judgment. In the perceptual 
object- -dog — there is to be included not only the sense-objects 
of sight, but also those of its barking, its smell, the feel of its coat, 


♦ See P,N,K., pp. 82-98 ; C.N., pp. 149-169 ; 189-190. 
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and so on.’'’ There is a difEerence in the immediateness of the 
perceptual judgment with reference to different types of sense. 
Thus we pass more readily from a sense-object of sight to the 
perceptual object conveyed by it than from a sense-object of 
sound. We hear the dog barking, or we stumble against him in 
the dark, and we judge “ that dog,” we see his colour and shape, 
and we perceive at once “ this dog.” Of course, in both cases 
we may be mistaken. For some problems these differences are 
of great importance, but they do not, I think, enter closely into 
the determination of what as such a perceptual object is. I 
shall not, therefore, consider them further here.f 

The perceptual object, then, is an association of sense-objects 
in the same situation, and this association is recognized as per- 
manent and is the same for all percipient events. A sense- 
object, c.flf., the green of this table-top, is not a momentary object ; 
by virtue of its situation in events it endures through a finite 
time and has spatial parts. Its distinction from other sense- 
objects is more or less arbitrary. In saying that the sense-object 
is not momentary I am not merely saying that our apprehension 
takes time ; I am emphasizing Whitehead’s dictum that ‘‘ there 
is no such thing as nature at an instant posited by sense-aware- 
ness." It follows that the recognition of sense-objects involves 
memory ; hence, it cannot be mere acquaintance. Moreover, 
the green is discriminated as related to other factors in nature, 


* Of, ArisL Soc., Supplementary^ Vol. II, p. 54. “ For example, you see 
a horse. Primarily you have seen the colour of the horse in a certain 
situation. But it is the horse you have perceived and not merely his colour. 
A set of faintly discriminated sense-objects have been ‘ conveyed ’ to you 
by the sight of the colour.” 

t Dr. W. E. Johnson in liis Logic, Pt. II, pp. 6-6, raises the question as 
to “ how much is. contained in the percept besides the immediate sense, 
experience ? ” His discussion seems to me relevant to Whitehead’s theory 
of the “ conveyance ” of the perceptual object by the sense-object. “ 
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and in particulai as situated in the event which is its situation. 
But this event is its situation only for a given percipient event ; 
hence, a sense-object is a term in a multiple relation some of the 
other terms of which are the percipient event, the situation and the 
transmitting conditions. It is not therefore capable of being 
represented as a two-termed relation of adjective to substantive. 
To quote here Prof. Whitehead’s own words : 

“ Green appears to an observer in a situation distinct from that 
of the observer, but simultaneous vnth it. Thus there is essential 
referenee to three simultaneous events, the event which is tlie bodily 
life of the obsi^rver, called the percipient event, and the event which 
is the so-called situation of the green at the time of observation, and 
to the time of observation which is nothing else than the whole of 
nature at that time.”* 

The representation of the sense-object as a universal qualifying 
a particular involves the suppression of the percipient event as 
well as of the intervening medium. These being always present 
are naturally forgotten in dealing with normal sense-awareness, 
so that the substance-quality category appears to be appropriate. 
Prof. Whitehead has dealt at length with the bifurcation of nature 
which results from this misunderstanding. 

But the perceptual object is (piite different in this respect 
from the sense-object. 8o far as I can understand it follows 
from the differences between the sense-object and the perceptual 
object that the latter is a true Aristotelian adjective of its situa- 
tion, whereas the former is not. This conies about in this w^^y. 

In order that an ohjcjct may be a true adjective of an event 
which is its situation it mast have uniqueiu^ss and must ])ervade 
the (events it qualifies. Prof. Whitehead defines a pervasive 
atljective as follows ; 

“ A factor will bo said to be an adjective pervading a route when 
it is an adjective of every stretch of the route. Such a factor will be 
callcxl a pervasive adjective, or uniform object.”! 


♦ Prmcijile of Belativity, pp. 26--27. 


t Ihid, p. 32. 
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In his Presidential address to this Society, Prof. Whitehead 
summed up the nature of the perceptual object in an important 
passage,* declaring that it is a pervasive adjective of its situation. 
He added, “A sense-object has also in general the pervasive 
property ; but its relation to its situation is entirely different 
from that of a perceptual object, in that it is derived from its 
ingression in nature, which is an irreducible many-termcd rela- 
tion.” It must be noted that it is because perceptual objects 
have lost the complexity of ingression that they are true adjec- 
tives of events, and as such are situated in finite events which they 
signify. These perceptual objects are, it must be remembered, 
the material objects which we call “ things,” viz., chairs, jdanets, 
water, trees. We are therefore asserting both of the following 
propositions : (1) Perceptual objects are ordinary common-sense 
things, a chair. (2) Perceptual objects are adjectives of 
their situations. From these two propositions it follows that 
chairs are adjectives of their situations. At this point some 
philosophers are inclined to reject this whole theory of objects 
as absurd. 

The difficulty, however, arises from our failure to grasp what 
is meant by ** situation ” and ingression ” ; from our inveterate 
habit of forcing all philosophies into the framework of Aristo- 
telian categories ; and finally, from an undue reliance upon the 
ultimate philosophical importance of Indo-European languages. 

Every relation of object to event can be subsumed, White- 
head asserts, under the general relation of ingression. At first 
sight such relations as “ situation ” and “ influencing ” (which 
term is used to include causation) appear to be totally different 
kinds of relations incapable of being classed together. But to 
suppose this is. Prof. Whitehead says, an entire mistake.f The 

♦ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1922-2S, p. 15. 

t C.N,, p. 160. Whitehead points out that the various meanings of 
“ situations ’* are so different that different words might just as weU have 
been used here as in the case of ** influencing.” 
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situation of an object is not “ there ” in a position such that its 
^position can be regarded as one thing and its influencing as 
another. No sharp distinction can be dra\m between them.* 
Moreover, the meaning of “ situation ” is different for different 
types of objects. In normal perception the situation of the sense- 
object and the situation of the perceptual object are intimately 
oonnected ; in the case of some objects, however, e,g, a distant 
star, or an object seen through a mirror, there is not an irdimaie 
connexion between the situations although they are still so 
connected that we can correlate the sense-object and the per- 
ceptual object. Since the situations of a physical object are 
unique and continuous the object is common to many percipient 
events and may be said to be “ neutral ” between them ; the 
reverse is the case with the sense-object. 

Thus objects are related to events in various ways, i.e., there 
are fundamentally different modes of ingression, and not a 
unique relation of “characterization.” What, then, is the 
justification for regarding the “ object ” as a universal ? 


III. 

At this point it would be well to ask what is meant by “ uni- 
versal.” It is extremely difficult to answer this question. The 
problem of the status of universals and of their relation to par- 
ticulars has given rise to various conflicting views. Doubtless 
the disputants mean to refer to the same entity, but their analyses 
conflict, nor does prolonged discussion tend to bring about agree- 


* In my opinion it is no small merit of this theory of objects and ingres- 
sion that it requires a new treatment of the problem of causation, which 
avoids most of the traditional difficulties in the conception of causal 
connexion. This theory, unfortunately, cannot bo expounded in a 
footnote. 
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ment. The question as to the status of universals has lately 
been described as ‘'that most troublesome of all logical pro- 
blems.”* * * § It will be sufficient for our purpose to refer briefly, 
to the most recent treatment of the topic by Prof. Moore, Prof. 
Stout and Prof. G. Dawes Hjcks.t Prof. Stout’s Hert^ lecture 
is too well known to need summarizing. I think that Prof. 
Stout and Prof. Moore hold that “ is a particular ” “ is a concrete 
thing ” and “ is a substantive ” all mean the same. They also 
seem agreed that “ is a universal ” implies “ is that which it is 
logically possible should be predicated of something else,” and 
further they agree that what is mt capable of being predicated 
of anything at all is a substantive.§ 

It seems to me that “ being predicablc of something else ” 
entails “ could belong to more than one thing,” and by “ could ” 
I mean “is logically possible that it should.” I am not sure 
whether Prof. Moore and Prof. Stout would agree to this, but I 
think they would. They do not agree amongst themselves as to 
what it is that is predicablc of more than one thing, since, e.^.. 
Prof. Stout holds that a sneeze can be predicated of, say, Jones, 
whereas Prof. Moore is certain that it cannot be predicated of 
anytning at all. 

Fri>m this account it seems that the property which a universal 
possesses and a particular does not is “ being capable of being 


• ♦ Prof. N. Kemp Smith in “Whitehead’s Pliilosophy of Nature,” 
published in Issues and Tendencies in Contemporary PhilosopJM/, p. 212. 

t G.F. Stout. The Nature of Universals a}id Propositions, Sjmiposium 

by Moore, Stout and DaAves Hicks. Aristotelian Society, Supplementary, 
Vol. III. 

§ Prof. Moore expressly rejects MoTaggart’s view that events can bo 
substances ; to call them so is, he says, “ a mere misuse of language ” 
(2oC| dt. p. 99). But he admits them to come under Johnson’s category of 
Substantives proper, and thus not to be predioable of anything wha^ver. 
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predicated of something else ” or “ being capable of belonging 
to more than one thing.” As thus stated the distinction between 
universal and particulars is so far clear, and to me it appears 
fundamental, though I know of no way of justifpng this belief. 
Prof. Moore says “ is predicable of something else ” is a perfectly 
clear notion. Perhaps it is, but I am rather doubtful. If we 
accept AVhitehead’s view we shall have to admit that tlie phrase 
covers different relations. Again, the way in which the opposi- 
tion between universal and particular has just been stated sug- 
gests that the distinction is essentially that between what is 
in se and what is in alio. That there is a distinction seems fairly 
certain, but what its precise nature may be is more doubtful, 
as well as what exactly is its application to the real world. It is 
in pursuing the last inquiry that philosophers have so often gone 
astray. 

Dr. W. E. Johnson is perhaps alone amongst recent writers 
in finding little difficulty in the problem of universals. He 
disposes of the matter in a few lines, as follows : 

“ The distinction and connexion betwcc'n substantive and adjective 
correspond to— and, in my view, explain — the distinction and con- 
nexion between particular and universal. Ultima ti*ly a universal 
means an adjective that may characterize a particular, and a particular 
means a substantive that may be characterizal by a universal. The 
terms particular (or substantive) and universal (or adjec-tive) cannot 
be delincd as functioning in isolation, but only as they enter into union 
with one another.”* 

This statement is too brief to be of much use in throwing light 
upon the problem and is chiefly valuable, I think, in its denial by 
implication of the ordinary view that a substantive is essentially that 
which can stand alone, whereas an adjective needs a substantive 


* lAfgiCf Pt. I, p. 11. Cf. aUo Pt. II, p. 5, 2 n. 
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of which it may be predicated * Dr. Johnson, however, 
accepts the traditional Aristotelian view of the relation of pre- 
dication, or characterization, and with it, so it seems to me, all 
the difficulties that arise from the acceptance of the subject — 
predicate proposition as adequate to the expression of fact. 

The most prevalent view of the nature of a universal may, 
then, be said to be that which regards it as a character, or adjective, 
predicable of a substantive, or logical subject, to which it stands 
in one invariable relation of “predication” — ^the grammatical 
relation of adjective to noun. 


IV. 

With such a view of the universal in mind we must proceed 
to ask whether Whitehead’s “ object ” is a “ imiversal.” We 
shall find that to answer this question in the affirmative would 
compel us to reject part of the above account of the nature of a 
universal and to include characteristics wliich have never been 
supposed to belong to universals. 

The character of the “ object ” in relation to “ universals ” 
is made clearer, I think, in the chapter on “ Figures ” in The 
Primiples, a chapter to which suprisingly little attention has been 
paid by Prof. Whitehead’s critics. Two kinds of figures are 
distinguished, sense-figures and geometrical figures. In his 
exposition of these figures. Prof. Whitehead mentions another 
type of object — “ generalized sense-objects.” 

I want to attempt to make clear the relation between these 
three kinds of objects. But I make the attempt with some 


♦ See, for instance, Russell in Coniemporary British Philosophy, pp. 375-6. 
“Attributes and relations . . . differ from substances by the fact that 
they suggest a structure, and that there can be no signiffcant symbol which 
symbolizes them in isolation.” 
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hesitation, for the conception seems to me extremely difhcult 
and I fear that it is quite likely that what I am going to say may 
misrepresent “Whitehead’s thought. 

So far as I can understand the position is this. Take an 
example — ^green — and then various shades of blue. Green is a 
sense-object and is the element of sameness in two green patches* 
The analogy between greens of different shades yields a “ general- 
ized sense-object.” Now, the way in which green ingresses 
into events is unique to green ; the way in wliich blue ingresses 
is unique to blue ; and so on. Each such mode of ingression in- 
volves certain relations of the sense-objects with regard to their 
situations in relation to other events. This relation is a sense- 
figure. It follows from what has just been said as to the unique- 
ness of each mode of ingression that different shades of green 
have different sense-figures, and these again ore all different from 
the sense-figures of blue. If now we compare the modes of 
ingression and the consequent relations which give rise to sense- 
figures — of the various greens inter se, and then compare these 
with the various blues inter se, and again with the various reds 
inter se, we shall find that the figures of the greens are more like 
each other than any of them is to the figures of the blues, and so 
on. Again, if we compare the figures of colour with the figures of 
shape, or with figures of touch, we shall find that the same relation 
holds. Thus we can recognize more and more generalized sense- 
figures. 

If now we carry on the generalizing process until we have 
abstracted from every j)articular sense, from touch, from sight, 
from smell, etc., then we get the “ concept of the relation of any 
sense-object to the volumes of its situation.” This generalized 
figure is the geometrical figure of the object. The likeness of 
generalized figures is psychologically more obvious than that 
between generalized sense-objects ; it has what Prof. Whitehead 
calls a “higher perceptive power.” Thus “we first notice a 
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dark-blue figure and pass to tbe dark-blueness.”* This figure 
is itself an object, but not a perceptual object. Being an object 
the figure is only derivatively in space and time by reason of its 
situation in events. If this were not so, then space would be 
deducible from the relations between figures, i.e., objects, and 
since there are different types of figures for all the different kinds 
of sense, there would be different kinds of space viz., visual, 
tactual, and so on. Likewise, there would be different kinds of 
time, a tactual time, a visual time, and so on. Some philosophers 
have accepted this conclusion with regard to kinds of space ; 
few would be bold enough to accept it with regard to kinds of 
time. But both must be rejected together. 

In these generalized figures we seem clearly to have examples 
of what every one would call ‘‘ abstract univcrsals.” In order 
to understand Whitehead's position here it seems to me of 
the utmost importance to grasp the r6le of abstraction in his 
philosophy of nature. All “ factors of fact ” or “ entities ” are 
embedded in an all-embracing fact, so that there is a sense in 
which “ all particulars are «abstractions ” — ^houses, water, minds. 
There is, Whitehead says, “no such entity as mere A in isolation. 
A requires something other than itself, namely, factors expressing 
the patience of fact in respect to factor A.”t 

It is not uncommon to speak of imiversals of lowest order, of 
higher order, and so on. A sense-object corresponds to a universal 
of lowest order, whereas a generalized sense-object, such as 
colour, shape, corresponds to a universal of higher order ; hence, 
the sense-figure of colour will be of a higher order than the sense- 
figure of a specific colour, such as green. According as the degree 
of abstraction involved is greater or less, so the order will be higher 
or lower. Since an object essentially mvolves the possibility 


♦ P.JV.A:., p. 192. 

t The Principle of RekUivity, p. 24. Cf, also Presidential Address, p, 9. 
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of being lecognized, and since there is no recognition without 
abstraction, it follows that objects as such are more or less abstract, 
i.c., are necessarily of higher or lower order. The figure will be 
repeated again and again, but in no sense is there a figure apart 
from the ingression of objects into events. 

Objects, then, are abstractions from the concrete Factuality 
in which they are embedded. (So, too, are events, but we are 
not here concerned with these factors of Fact.) A difference in 
kind is usually made between the “ object that is abstracted 
and the “ concrete thing which it is said to “ qualify ” — 
between the “ green ” and the “ tree ** that is green. White- 
head’s theory, if I understand it rightly, is a sustained protest 
against this view. We are not holding something abstracted 
from thhigs before the mind ; we are in a complex relationship 
to factors of Fact, and these factors, as terms in this relationship, 
have an individuality that is the result of being in the relation.* 
The understanding of this is, I think, bound up with Prof. Wliite- 
head’s view of two-fold cognizance*}*. He says that we can know 
by mere adjective, and this knowing is, I think, what is meant 
by “ apprehending a universal ” ; it involves, I should suppose, 
a considerable degree of abstraction, whereas perception, which 
involves both kinds of cognizance, is less abstract. We do not 


♦ See The Princijfk of Relalivitij, pp. 19-20 ; 62-63. 

t To translate “ cognizance by adjective ” into “ knowledge by acquaint- 
ance ” and “ cognizance by relatcdness ” into “ knowledge by description ” 
seems to me to show a complete misunderstanding of Whitehead's point of 
view. There are important differences between the two pairs of terms, 
of which 1 will mention only two : (i) Whitehead does not hold that one 
way of .knowing is prior to the other; (ii) the two ways are necessarily 
concerned with fundamentally different kinds of entities. This habit of 
** translating '* Whitehead’s terms is an insuperable obstacle to under- 
standing him. 
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then perceive those “ abstracts ” tliat are usiuiUy called “ imi- 
versals ” ; we know them in a special way. But the “ uiii- 
versals ” are not different in kind ; they are only more abstract. 
Hence, what I luive been calling a “ universal ” in opposition 
to Whitehead’s “object” is -if the phrase may be permitted - - 
an over-unwemdized oljject. This over-universalized entity is 
the result of a too extreme abstraction that ignores the necessary 
relateclness of the “ objects ” to other “ objects ” and its essential 
ingressioii in events. Hence this over-universalized entity is 
taken as being predicated of a “ real thing ” from the realness 
of wliich it can be abstracted ; it becomes an “ adjective ” such 
that its only relation to substances is that of characterization. 
The habit of over-iiniversalizimf is the more easily developed 
because it is encouraged by our language. It would, however, 
be surprising if the structure of a language-sentence corresponded 
precisely to a real division of fundamental entities, for language 
seems to me the product of common sense, which is neither free 
from metaphysical prejudices nor aware of any need to criticize 
them. 

This over-abstraction of the “ object ” is the natural outcome 
of a Common but erroneous assumption, viz., that it is logically 
possible that material objects should exist in a momentary space. 
Prof. AVhitehead rejects this assunudion. hiVen the simplest 
material entity requires time for its functioning. Thus he says. 
“ No single characteristic property of iron as such can be mani- 
fested at an instant. . . . There is no such thing as iron at an 
instant ; to be iron is a character of an event.”* “ Universals ” 
consequently arc not to be considered timeless and non-spatial 
in any sense in which “ objects ” as such are not also tiniehws 
and non-spatial ; all alike are in time and space only in virtue 
of their relations to events. 


* P.N.K., p. 23. 

N 
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V. 

Throughout the last section 1 have used the term “ universal ” 
11 commas, to denote an “ object ” of a very high degree of ab- 
straction to which the name universal is commonly applied. I 
have now to answer the question in what seiLse, if any, this name 
may be ajiplied to Whitehead’s “ object.” Certainly they agree 
in important respects. An “ object,” like a “ universal,” is 
“ predicable of something else ” and, as such, it can be in more 
than one place at once. This property of “ being predicable of 
something else ” is, we found, the distinctive ])roperty of a 
“ universal." Hence, it would seem to follow that what can be 
asserted of the “ universal ” as such can be asserted also of the 
“ object ” as such. Yet the consequences of some of these 
assertions appear to be paradoxical. 

There is, moreover, a (piite fundamental difforeiuje between 
the “ universal ” and the “ object ” to which reference has 
already been made. It is commonly supposed that there is 
only one relation in which a “ universal ” stands to its particular, 
viz., as “ (|ualifying ” it. To confuse qualifying ” with “ in- 
fluencing ” or with “ causing ” would be a grave misuse of lan- 
guage. But it is Whitehead’s contcuition that an “ object ” 
may be related to an event in any of these ways, and in many 
others, without thereby ceasituj to be an “ object^ It follows that 
an “ object ” is much more than, or very different from, a “ uni- 
versal.” At the same time the ‘‘ universal ” is one kind of “ ob- 
ject ” and differs from all other “ objects ” only in (i) the degree, 
of abstraction that it involves ; (ii) the peculiar mode of its 
ingression in events. But all kinds of “ objects ” differ from one 
another in respect to the degree of abstraction involved and the 
peculiar mode of its ingression. There is, therefore, no good 
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reason for refusing to call a “ universal ” an “ object.” Quite 
the contrary. 

On tlie other hand, it is inadvisable to substitute* “ universal ” 
for “ object ” without considerable qualification just because 
“ universals ” are only om kind of “ objects ” and their relation 
to particulars is assumed to be invariable and simple — viz., the 
“ universal ” is predicable of the particular, and “ predicable of ” 
is assumed to be a clear and simple notion. Prof. Whitehead, 
however, thinks otherwise. He says, “ Personally I think that 
j)redication is a muddled notion confusing many different relations 
under a convenient common form of speech. ”f These different 
relations are the various modea of ingression about which we have 
said so much. The sirnjdest of these relations is that properly 
call(»d “ predication ” in which an adjective qualifies a substantive. 
This is the relation that Whitehead says holds between a material 
obj<ict and its situation. It is a simple two-t(Tmed relation 
and nowhere else in nature is such a relation fouml. This con- 
clusion is certainly paradoxical, but the paradox comes, I think, 
from our liabit of over-abstracting the adjective and — if the 
j)hr3.sc be permitted — M/?dcr-abstracting the substantive. 

The relathm of the sense-object - -which is also an “ object ” - 
is not one of predication, for, iis we have already pointed out, it 
is a term in a multiple relation. I’lu? relation of the scientific 
object to its situation is again fmidamentally fiitferent. To use 
one term “ predication ” for all these relations is to make one 
word cover “ radically different relations between entities.” 

It is at this point that language aids the ‘‘muddle of 
predication.” Compare, for inslaiice, the following three 
propositions : — 

* Jn an article in Mind, X.S. 131, 1 made the mistake of simply identify- 
ing “ object ” and “ universal.” 

t C,N., p. 18. . 
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(i) This t4ible-top is green. 

(ii) “ This is green,” where This stands for the immediately 

discerned event, viz., the patch in which the green 
colour is situated. 

(iii) “ This is a table.” 

Th(‘ first two of these propositions are of the same gram- 
matical form, and each appears to ascribe a predic<ate “ green ” 
to a substantive. As I understand Prof. Whitehead, he would 
say that in neither of these two propositions does “ is ” indicate 
fbe relation of adjective to substantive, [n (ii) “ green ” is a 
sense-object and “ This ” is the event in which the green is situated 
for a given percipient event under given conditioiLs. Thus both 
This ” and green ” are here terms in a multiple relation 
involving other terms ; and the green may be in more than one 
situation. It must be remembered that “ green ” *is a sense- 
object, not a particular having a quality. In (iii) “ a table ” is 
an adjective predicated of an event, so that this proposition 
does ascribe an adjective to a substantive. In (i) “ This 
table top " is a perceptual object and “ green " is a sense- 
object. 

I think the jiropositions may Imj restated as follows : - 

(i) The ])erceptual object (Uble-top) contains as a member 
of the group of sense-objects -which is tlie perceptual 
objectr--a grcsen sense object.” 

This sense-object “green” is the dominant sense- 
object and conveys the rest. 

(ii) “ This ” speculatively demonstrates the “ greeji ” sense- 

object. 

(iii) “ This '* speculatively demonstrates an event which is 

(pialified by an adjective “ table,” 
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If this interpretation be corrcxst, it is obvious that the relation 
denoted by “ is ” Ls different in each case.* 

The interpretation of (iii) probably seems the most aljsiird. 
This account must obviously be rejected as nonsense by those 
philosophers who hold (as many do) that the most fundamental 
distinction is between “ things ” which we perceive and “ the 
qualities ” which we ])erceive them as having. But clearly 
it is just ikia distinction that Prof. Whitehead wants to deny. 
Its denial is, I think, equivalent to denying the ultimatenexs of the 
category of quality. By “ denying the ultimateness ” I mccan 
precisely that the category of quality does not corre^spond to any 
fundamental distinction between the factors of Fact. It is a 
])roduct of language and human intercourse. I suggest, very 
tentatively, that possibly the importance assigned to the category 
of qufility may be explained in this way. 

The sense-object involves a reference to a given percij)ient 
event ; it is in a sense private. The perceptual object docs not 
involve such a reference ; it is neutral jis between various per- 
cipient events, hence all reference to the percipient event can be 


* /SW. C.N.f pp. lS-19. 'riu‘ passage is so important that 1 will quote it 
at lougth : Persoiuilly 1 think that predication is a miiddlod notion 
confusing many diffcnuit relations under a cone(*nit*nt eomnmn form of 
speech. For example, t hold that the relation of green to a blade of grass 
is entirely different from the relation of green to the event which is the 
life history of that blade for some short p(*rio(l, and is different from the 
relation of the blade to that event. In a sense I call the event the situation 
of the green, and in another sense it is the situation of the blade. TIius in 
one sense the blade is a character or pniperty which can be jnvv'lieateil of 
the situation, and in another seu.s:^ the green is a character or pr^iperty of 
the same event whicli is also its situation. In tliis way the predication of 
properties veils radically different redations between entities. Accordingly, 
‘ substance,’ which is a correlative term to ‘ predication,’ shares in the 
ambiguity.” 
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dropped. The perceptual object can thus be regarded as a 
quality of ite situation. This Prof. Whitehead maintains to be 
the nature of tlie perceptual object. 1 am not suggesting that 
it is commonly so regarded ; on the contrary, the reference to 
tlie event is neglected and the “ quality ’* is made into a particular 
thing which is now conceived as “ having qualities,” viz., the 
seiLsible qualities commonly predicated of the sense-datum. But 
in one way or the other there is the two-termed relation of quality 
to substance. Owing to the importance of our so(;ial interests 
the perceptual object is naturally regarded as more fundamental 
than the sense-object, since the former is neutral to all observers 
and the latter is not. Thus it may come about that (juality 
is regarded as a fundamental and unanalysable category of the 
real. And, as has already been said, language- -the product of 
social intercourse — ^stiffens the prejudice. 

For AVesterii philosophers the difliculty of freeing oneself from 
the predominance of the substance-qiiality category is very great 
owing to the influence of Aristotle and the scholastics. Nowadays 
most peopl (5 will admit that Aristotle was seriously misled by his 
reliance upon the structure of language to su|)])ly an analysis of 
logical forms ; that, consccpiently, he mistook the accidental 
j)rominence of the attributive type of seiitencti in Indo-Kuro])ean 
languages for a characteristic of the real univ(*rse. Hence the long 
line of philosophers Avho accejitc^d without hesitation tlui axiom 
which I quoted at the beginning of this paper omnia vel in se vcl 
in alio sunt. The diHiculty has been increased, not lessened, by 
the fact that tsahsfanna (tliat which is in sr) i-i admittedly a cojifused 
notion - incapable of definition, having various meanings and 
functions in various contexts and in dilferent plulost)})hies, easily 
confused with “ particulars ” and yet often necessarily to be 
distinguished from them. 

If Subtilance-Qiiality be taken as the fundamental category, 
then the status of universals and their relation to particulars 
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becomes the main problem of philoso})hy. And, indeed, so it has 
often been considered. From such a standpoint it is impossible 
to do justice to Wliiteiiead’s philosopliy, which depends upon its 
rejection as inade(piate to the complexity of nature,* 


VJ. 

In this ])a])er I have been attempting to give some reasons 
for believing the following ])ro|)ositions : - 

(1) There are important resemblances between Prof. White- 
head’s “ object ” and wluit is commonly called a “ univ(jrsal.” 

(2) But, simply to substitute ‘‘ universal ” for “ object 
without qualification is seriously misleading for the following 
reasons : -- 

(<*) “ LJniversals ” are a uni(|ue and important type of 
“ objects,” but there are other ty])es of “ object ” 
liaving various fundamentally different relations to 
events, which cannot be brought under the one term 
“ predication the relation holding between a 
universal and a substantive. 

(6) Among these other relations are those of “ influencing ” 
and “ causing ” and various kinds of “ situation ” ; 
none of these relations of objects to events are con- 
nected with those characteristics that “ univcrsals ” 
share with all “ objects.” 

(c) To reduce all “ objects ” to “ universals ” is to make 
Quality a fundamental category ; but this is exactly 
contrary to Whitehead’s intention. 

* Cf. “ ill the apparent world, tliat is to say in the world of nature 
disclosed by Hense-awareiieiw, no example of the simple two-termed relation- 
ship of a universal signifying its particular is to be found.’’ — {The. Principle 
of Rdativity, p. 26.) 
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(fZ) The identification is inconsistent with the acceptance of 
irreducible multiple relations. But ' the relation ot 
situation is usually multiple. 

(15) All objects are abstracted from Fact, sense objects and 
perceptual objects as well as “ universals ” or ‘‘ qualities.” So, 
too, are all particulars, including Common Sense Things. 

(1) The acceptance of the third proposition is of great signifi- 
cance in the construction of a philoso])hy of Nature. 

(5) All knowledge involves abstraction and recognition ; 
Jieiice, all knowledge involves memory. The notion of a momen- 
tary mind is absurd. 

Had space permitted I should like to have dealt with the 
notion of the scientific object. I must, however, limit myself to 
the following comment. 

It is easy to suppose that the scientific object is merely a 
“ concept ”• —an abstraction that “works” in scientific 
formula). It has been so interpreted by Prof. K. W. Hobson,* 
and this view may possibly receive some support from Prof. 
Nunn.f In determining what Prof. Whitehead means by 
“ object ” it is of the utmost importance to remember that he 
attributes the same kind of reality to sense-objects, to physical 
things and to the entities with which the scientist is concerned. 
Scientific objects are conceived as causal ; concepts do not ctuiise, 
nor do they act and interact. Scientific objects are abstractions 
only as bricks, houses, minds are abstractions. J 

* E. W. Hobson. The Douvnn of Natural A'cicace. 

t Presidential Address. Prof. Nunn docs not wisli, 1 think, to assert 
that Prof. Whitehead agrees with this view of the scientific object. 

J A^f-e the very important ptisHagc, C.N., p. 163 : “ Evolution in the 
complexity of life means an increase in the types of objects directly sensed. 
Delicacy of sense-apprehension means perceptions of objects as distinct 
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Tlic inclusion of minds among objects abstracted raises a 
problem with tlie indication of which I will conclude. In Tha 
Co)ux^2)t of Nalure, Prof. Whitehead deliberately excludes mind 
from consideration on tlie ground that ‘‘ Nature is closed to mind.” 
I have dealt elsewhere with some of the difficulties that this 
excliLsioii suggests.* liut there is a further jJoint. The recogni- 
tion of objects depends upon abstraction ; hence they are in some 
sense dependent upon bt*ing selijcted. In the first chapter of 
The Concept of Nalnre, Prof. Whitehead makes a remark in passing 
that seems to me extrenuily significant, but wdiicli he docs not 
develop. Having made his curious distinction between ‘‘ meta. 
physics ” and “ philosophy,” tlic latter of which deals exclusively 
with the nature that is closed to mind, Prof. Whitehead says 
‘‘ The values of iiatTire are perhaps the key to the metaphysical 
synthesis of existenci?.”* Shall wh; not find that these values 
determine the selecting '(• If so, is there not an essential connexion 
between mind and nature ? 

To pursue tliis t.[uestion W’ould take me too far from the main 
t(j|)ic of this i)apt‘r, though I do not p(*rsonally doubt that the 
relation of mind to nature is essential for the theory of obj(‘Cts, 
and “ minds ” are more than “ objects," 

All iJiat I Juive attempted Jiere is to try to establish the view' 
tJiat- the acceptance of Prof, Whitehead's theory of objects 
involves a restatenumt of the problem of imiviTsals, and even that 
the restatement may possibly bring us within sight of the solution 


entities wliicli are mere subtle ideas to cruder sensibilities. The phrasing 
of music is a mere abstract subtlety to tlic lunnnsical ; it is a direct sense- 
apprehension to the initiated. For example, if we could imagiiu; some 
lowly type of organic being thinking and aware of our thoughts, it would 
wonder at the abstract subtleties in whieli wc indulge as we think of stones 
and bricks and drops of water and plants.’* 

* Mind, N.jS., 131. 


O 
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of this iiiicient problem. I do not wish to suggest that Prof. 
Whitehead’s theory is not itself full of difliculties, but merely 
to point out the exact way in which the question of uiiiversals is 
relevant to this theory, and to guard against a possible misinter- 
pretation due to our habit of “ translating ” a philosopher’s terms 
into other terms that he has taken the trouble to repudiate. This 
practice is unfortunate; it creates gratuitous difficulties in a 
theory already bristling with difficulties. But it is not my 
intention to raise these difficultiiM on the present occasion. 
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ABSTKACT OF TIII^] MINUTKS OF THE PROCKEDINOS 
OF Tllli: ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
FORTY-SIXTH SESSION, 1021-1925. 


The ]\luctiiij 5 s of the Session were Ik^UI in the Conference Hall of 
the University of Jiondon Club, Gower Street, London, on 
]\Ionday evenings, at 8 p.ni. 

Novemhr "6rd, 1024. Prof. A. I). Lindsay, President, in the 
Chair. Tlie President delivered tlie Inaugural Address, 
“ What Does the Mind Construct ? ” Discussion : Prof. 
Nunn, Prof.Wildon Carr, Mr. Haimay, IVliss Sinclair, Mr. Joad, 
Ih’of. Wolf, Dr. Thomas, Mr. Mead, Miss Oakeley, Prof. 
Langley and Mr. Harley. 

Noccinhvf iOt/i, 1024. — Prof. A. D. Lindsay, President, in the Chair. 
His Honour Judge Dowdall : “ AVhat is a Society ” Discus- 
sion : Prof. Lindsay, Dr. Ginsberg, Prof. Carr, Prof. Langley, 
Mr. Haimay, Mr. Mead, Mr. Cator, Mr. Shaw Stewart, 
Mr. Holban, Mr. Morant. 

December Ist, 1024. Prof. H. Wildon Carr, lllditor, in the Chair. 
Prof. J. A. Smith : “ Prof. Alexander’s Space Time.” 

Discussion : Prof. Carr, Mr. Mcail, Mr. Hooper, IMiss 
Sinclair, Prof. Wolf, Mr. Harley, Mr. Haimay, Miss Oakeley, 
Prof. Langley, Mr. Kendall, Dr. Thomas, 

December 15^/i, 1021. — ^Prof. 11. Wildon Carr, Editor, in the Chair. 
Prof. L. J. Russell : “ Science and Philosophy.” Discus- 
sion; Prof. Carr, Mr. Joad, Mr. Cator, IMr. Haimay, Dr. 
Thomas, Dr. Jessie White, Mr. Mead, Prof. Johnstone. 

Jamanj blh, 1025. — Dr. F. W. Thomas, Treasurer, in the Chair. 
Prof. G. Dawes Hicks ; “ The Dynamic Aspect of Nature.” 
Discussion: Dr. Thomas, Prof. Laird, Mr. Cator, Prof. 
Langley, Mrs. Duddington, Dr. Jessie White, Mr. Haimay, 
Miss Stebbing. 

2f 
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Janmry ¥Mh, lU25.“ -Dr. F. W. Thomas, Treasurer, in the Chair. 
Mr. W. 0. Brigstocke : “ Hckwickian Senses.” Discussion : 
Dr. 'J'homas, Mr. Mead, Prof. Scott, Mr. Shaw Ste^wart, 
Prof. Langley, Dr. Jessie White, Mr. Cator, Mr. Ilamiay, 
Mrs. Hodson, Mr. lonides, Mr. Morant. 

February 2ml, 1925. — Prof. T. P. Nunn, V.P., in tlie Chair. 
Prof. G. H. Ijangley : “ Values and Tcm])oral hlxperience.” 
Discussion : Prof. Nunn. Mr. Hannay, Dr. Thomas, Mr. Mead, 
Dr. Shaw Stewart, Dr. Jessie White, Mr. Morant, Mrs. 
Bob(?rts, Mr. Nott. 

February 10/ A, 1925.- -Prof. T. P. Nuim, V.P., in the Chair. 
Dr. James Drever : “ The Meaning of Consciousness for the 
Psychologist.” Discussion: Prof. Nunn, Dr. Henry Head, 
Dr. Aveling, Mr. Joad, Mr. Needham, Mr. Kendall, Mr. 
Hannay, Dr. Thomas, Mr. Mead, Dr. Jessie Wiiiie, ]\Ir. 
Bartlett, Dr. Singer. 

March IG/A, 1925.- -Prof. T. P. Nunn, V.P., in the Chair. Mr. 
11. G. Collingwood : “ The Nature and Aims of a Philoso[)liy 
of History.” Discussion : Prof. Nunn, IMr. Joad, Prof. 
^J'oynbee, Mr. Hannay, Prof. Ijangley, Mr. Mead, JMr. Child, 
]\lr. Harley, Mr. Holban, Dr. Thomas. f 

March "Sdrd, 1925. — Prof. A. D. Lindsay, Presitlent, in the Chair. 
Mr. J. H. Harley : “ The Theory of the State.” Discussion : 
Prof. Lindsay, Mr. Hamiay, Dr. Thomas, Mr. Nott, Mr. Mead, 
Mr. Child. 

April O/A, l!i25. — Prof. T. P. Nunn, V.P., in the Chair. Mr. P. 
Leon: “ iKsthetic Knowledge.” Discussion: Prof. Nunn, 
Mr. Hannay, Dr. Tlioimis, Mr. IMead, ]\liss Stebbing, Mr. 
Shaw Stewart, JMr. lonides, Mr. Morant, Dr. Jessie White, 
Mr. Nott, Mr. Child, Mrs. liobcrts. 

April 20/A, 1925. — Prof. H. Wildon Carr, Bditor, in the Chair. 
Dr. Jessie White : “ Tlie Eclation of Pedagogy to Philoso- 
phy.” Discussion: ProLGalrr^ Prof. Nunn, Mr. Brigstocke, 
Mr. Brock, Mr., Ilaniiay,, Mr.. .Mead, Mrs. Pannett, Dr. 
Thomas, Mr. ]\for 4 nt; Mr. Cator, Mr. Nott. 

May d/A, 1925. — Prof.' H. Wildon Carr, Eilitor, in the Chair. 
]\lr. C. 11. S. ICrtuN: “Duns Scotus and his Belation to 
Tliomas Aquinas.” -Discussion v Prof. Ghrr, ]\lr. Cator, 
Dr. Singer, Mr. Hai^tion, Mr.- Hughes, Mr. Hannay, Mr. 
Mead. ' - 
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May ISthf 1925. — ^Prof. H. Wildon Carr, Editor, in the Chair. 
Prof. J. Jjaird : “ The Nature of Ideas.” (In Prof. Laird’s 
absence, owing to illness, the paper was read by the Hon. 
Secretary.) Discussion: Mr. Joad, Prof. Nunn, Prof. Carr, 
Mr. Mead, Dr. Jessie White, Mr. Harley, Mr. Hannay, 
Mr. Hanson, Prof. Langley. 

Jmie Slh, 1925. — Prof. A. 1). Lindsay, President, in the C-l\air. 
Symposium : “ The Subject-Object Kelation in tl\o 

Historical Judgment.” Mr. A. II. Hannay, Prof. H. Wildon 
Carr, Prof. T. P. Nunn. Discussion: Prof. Lindsay, Dr. 
Thomas, Major de Montmorency, Mr. Joad, Miss Onkeby, 
Mr. Cator, J3r. Goldsbrough. 

June 1925. — Prof. H. Wildon Ctarr, Editor, in the Chair. 

Prof. W. H. Moberly : “ Some Ambigiiiti(‘s in the Hetri- 
butive Theory of Punishment.” Discussion: Prof. Wildon 
Carr, Mr. Hannay, Prof. Laird, Mr. Ion ides, Dr. Jessie 
White, Miss Stebbing, Mr. Nott, Mr. Eay, Mr. do IMont- 
morency, Dr. Thomas, Mr. Cator, Mr. Mead. 

July (Sthy 1925. — Prof. IT. Wildon Carr, b^ditor, in the C^hair. 
Miss L. S. Stebbing: “ Universal s anrl Prof. Whitehead’s 
Theory of Objects.” Discussion:* Prof. Wildon Carr, Prof. 
AVolf, Dr. Thomas, Mr. Joad, Miss Oakeley, Mrs. Hoflson, 
Mr. I\l(»ad, Mr. de Montmorency. 
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MINUTES OF THE 15TH JOINT SESSION OF THE ARIS- 
TOTELIAN SOCIETY AND THE MIND ASSOCIATION, 
HELD IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE OXFORD 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY AT BALLIOL COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, JULY 24-26, 1925. 

Present : Mr. Ainslie, Prof. S. Alexander, Sir R. ArmsiTong- 
Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr. R. J. Bartlett, Mrs. Beer, Mr. Brigstocko, 
Prof. W. Adams Brown, Prof. H. Wildon Carr, Dr. C. Castancr, 
Mr. E. T. Chainpness, IVIr. E. C. Childs, Mr. F. C. Constable, 
Mr. R. F. Cooper, Mrs. Crosthwaite, Mr. A. Dorward, Dr. G. C. 
Field, Mrs. Field, Mr. E. Garcke, Mr. J. C. Gregory, Dr. J. S, 
Haldane, Mr. A. H. Hannay, Miss K. C. Hare, Mr. J. II. Harley, 
Mr. J. W. Harvey, Mr. G. H. Haydock, Prof. A. E. Heath., 
Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, Mrs. Hicks, Mr. S. E. Hooper, Prof. H. 
H. Joachim, Mr. C. E. M. Joad, Mr. H. W. B. Josepli, Miss Kitay, 
Prof. A. D. Lindsay, Prof. A. MacBcath, Mr. C. A. Mace, Mrs. 
Macc, Mr. J. Maemurray, Dr. Ivy MacKcnzie, Mr. W. H. O’N. 
Manning, Mr. J. C. McKcrrow, Prof. G. E. Moore, Prof. J. S. Moore, 
Dr. P. E. More, Mr. George Morley, Mrs. Morley, Mr. C. R. IMorris, 
Mr. F. R. Nott, Miss H. D. Oakcley, Mr. R. L. Patterson, Mr. J. 10. 
Phillips, Dr. Benjamin Rand, Dr. L. A. Reid, Prof. A. Robinson, 
Mrs. Robinson, Miss A. F. Robinson, Miss 15. D. Robinson, Prof. 
G. R. T. Ross, Dr. AV. D. Ross, Mr. Leon Roth, Prof. L. J. Russell, 
Mrs. Russell, Dr.F.C. S.Schiller, Prof. J. W.Scott, Rev. F. Seth- 
Smith, Rev. C. R. Shaw Stewart, Prof. C. Speannan, Mr. W. 0. 
Staplcdon, Mr. IT. Sturt, Prof. J. A. Smith, Miss J. E. Smith, 
Mr. C. W. H. Sutton, Mr. Swabey, Mrs. Swabey, Dr. F. W. 
Thomas, Mr. J. M. Thorbum, Mr. C. J. Tumadge, Mrs. Tumadge, 
Mr. J. Walker, Miss E. M. AVorthington, Sir Francis Young- 
husband, Miss AVells. 

First Session : July 24th, 1925, at 8.30 p.m. — ^Prof. A. D. Lindsay 
in the Cliair — Symposium : “ The Nature of Intelligence,” 
Prof. H. AVildon Carr, Prof. C. Spearman. Prof. A. AVolf 
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who had written the second paper was unable to be present. 
Discussion : Mr. Joseph, Prof. J. A. Rinitb, Mr. J. 
:\racmurray, Prof. D. 0. Fi(‘ld, Prof. A. E. Heath, Mr. J. IT. 
Harley, Prof. H. R. T. Rass, j\Tr. A. H. Ilannay, Prof. A. 
Alexander. 

Sreond Srsfiion : July 25th, at 10 a.m. — Prof. G. K. j\loore, in the 
(hair.— Symposium : “The concept of Enerjry.” Prof. 
Leonard J. Russell, who had been unable to contribute 
the ])aper ajuiounced in the programme, o])enod the sym- 
posium, followed by Mr. (■. R Morris and Dr. Dorothy 
Wrinch. Discussion: Mr. J. Maemurrav, ^Ir. F. V, 
Constable, Prof. S. Alexander, Prof . A. E. Heath, Mr. ►Sutton. 
TJdnl Scmoii : July 25th, at 2.30 p.m.- C-hairman ; Dr. J. 
Haldane. “ The Biological Basis of the Sense of Time,” 
Dr. Ivy Mackenzie. Discussion : Prof. H. Wildon Carr, Mr. 
J. H. Harley, Ur, F. C. Constable, Ur, Sturt, Prof. G. R. T. 
Ross, Ur, A. H. Ilannay, Ur, H. E. Hooper, Prof. L. A. Reid. 
Dr. F. W. Thomas. 

Fnnrfh Scss-ion : July 25th, at 8.30 p.m.— Chairman : Prof. IT. 
Wildon Carr. — Symposiiim: “The Economic Doctrine of 
tlic Concept,’’ Prof. J. A. Smith, Dr. F. (^ S. Schiller. 
Prof. A. 1). Lindsay. Discussion : Prof. S. Alexander, Prof. 
G. E. Moore. 

FiffJf- Scftsion: July 2011], at 2.30 p.m. Chairman : ]\riss IT. D. 
On.k(dey. — Symposium: “Platonic Philosophy and Aristo- 
telian IMctaphysics,” Mr. Paul 1^1. j\Tore, Prof. W. D. Ross, 
]h*()f. G. Dawes Hicks. Discussion : Prof. G. C. Fiehl, Prof. 
J. A. Smith, ]\Ir. A. IT. ITannay, Prof. G. R. T. Ross. 

Sixlh Session : July 2fith, at 8.30 p.m. Chairman : Prof. S. 
Alexander.- Symposium : Is Art a Form of hkpression or 
of A])])rehension?” Mr. John ]\racmurray, Afr. C. E. ]\I. Joad, 
]\Ir. A. IT. Ilannay. Discussion : Prof. A. L. Reid, Prof. 
II. Wildon Carr. 


2p2 
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IN MEMORTAM: JAMES WARD (1843-1925). 

By G. Dawer Hiokr. 

The loss of F. II. Bradley and James Ward, the two most 
distinguished English philosophers of onr time, has east a 
shadow over the forty-sixth session of the Aristotelian Society. 
There have been other grievous losses, especially that of Dr. 
McTaggart, but Bradley and Ward occupied by common con- 
sent the foremost place in contemporary British philosopliy ; 
and every member of our Society must be conscious of the 
tremendous blank which their passing away has occasioned. 
Each of them worked out in detail a metaphysical system that 
marks a distinct phase in the history of philosophical investi- 
gation, and much of our discussion in recent years has centred 
round the problems which l\ad thus been raised. 

James Ward died at his home in Cambridge on March 4 th, 
little more than a month after he had reached his eighty-second 
birthday. Up till a few days before the end, lie had JoctiircHl as 
usual ; and the January number of Mind contains a long paper 
from his pen on “ Bradley’s Doctrine of Experience,” while to 
the January number of the Ilibbert Journal he also contributed 
an artiede on “ The Christian Ideas of Faitli and Eternal Life.” 
His was, indeed, a remarkable old age. In point of fact he 
never did grow old, but retained to the last all a young man’s 
interest in current intellectual and political questions. On his 
regular afternoon walk along the Barton Road, or towards 
Grantchester, or in the direction of Girton, he would discuss 
with his friends the newest discovery in science or the latest 
philosophical theory with the eagerness and zest of a man who 
was entering upon, rather than nearing the close of, a career. 
Who of us who knew and honored him can ever forget that 
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striking and beautiful face, so expressive of intellectual depth 
and spiritual reflexion, the bright, piercing gaze, the tall erect 
figure, in the presence of wliich it was impossible not to feel the 
inspiration that proceeds from a great and unique personality ? 

Over fifty years of his life James Ward spent in Cambridge ; 
and it may, I think, be truly said of him that he was a chara(*ter- 
istieally Cambridge man. He possessed to the full that respect 
for empiric;al fact, for patient and methodical research, and that 
distrust of sweeping, ill-founded generaliz.ations, which a Cam- 
bridg<^ training engenders ; and in the smallest bit of work ho 
undertook a like thoroughness was displayed. I recall, for 
example, the extraordinary amount of labour he devoted to the 
preparation of his last book, A Stmhj of Kant, published in 
He made himself familiar with cver 3 rthing of impoitance 
in the enormous Kantian literature, and for months ho and I 
were <lebating on our weekly walks together minute points of 
Kantian exegesis. Never, I should imagine, was a work on the 
critical philosophy produced as a result of mon^ (*areful attention 
to matters of d<?tail, or a more scrupulous resolve to interpret 
Kant’s thought correctly. James Ward’s first appeaiance in 
])rint was during his undergraduate days at Trinity College, 
f^am])ridge, wlien he entered into a controversy in the columns 
of Nature (Vol. ix, 1874, pp. 280, 381, and 440) with Alfred 
Hussel Wallace on the question as to how a bird’s wing moves 
in flight. After having been placed alone in the first class in 
the Moral Sciences Tripos of 1875, he wrote a dissei-tation on 
The Behlion of Physiologif to Psi/chologij which secured for him 
a Fellowship at Trinity, and he was enabled to spend a year in 
Leipzig, working at physiology under Ludwig. On returning 
to Cambridge, he conducted an elaborate piece of rcscandi in 
the Physiological Laboratory on the nervous system of the 
crayfish, the results of wliicli were communicated to the Royal 
Society in 1879, and to which Huxley referred in his wtII- 
known treatise on The Crayfish (1880). Already, however, 
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in 1878, Ward had begun to lecture in Cambridge on psychology ; 
his celebrated article on Psychology for the ninth edition of 
the Etwychpeedia Britannica was completed in 1885 and pub- 
lished in 1886. Probably no article in the Emychpwdia 
Bntmmica lias ever occupied quite the position in the history 
of a science that this one occupies in the history of psychology. 
It signalized a complete niptuni with the school of which Bain 
was then the chief ^(^present^^tive, and it laid the foundation of 
the best psychologi(%al work that has been done in England 
during the last quarter of a century. It was not until thirty 
years later that the Enryclopmdm article was expanded into the 
volume entitled P.^ycholng{eal Principled (1018), which is beyond 
all question the greatest and most original work on the science 
in the English language. After Dr. Ward was appointed, in 
1897, to the Chair of Meiitjil Philosophy and Logic in Cambridge, 
he naturally devoted himself more and more to epistemological 
and metaphysical questions : and in two series of Gifford Lectures, 
the one on Natmidiwi and Agnosticism, published in 1897 and 
the other on The Realm of Ends published in 1911, he first of 
all undertook a searching examination of the materialistic and 
diialistic systems prevalent in this country during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, and then propounded a constructive 
theory of the nature of reality — a theory which he liked to desig- 
nate by the title of ‘ spiritualistic monism.* The latter was, in 
fact, a theory of monadism, differing, however, from that of 
Jicibniz, inasmuch as the doctrine of puc-established harmony was 
entirely discarded, and the monads were conceived as essentially 
interacting entities. 

T must not, however, attempt here to delineate, oven in the 
briefest fashion. Prof. Ward’s pdiilosophical position, nor his 
many contributions to philosophical res(\'irch. But it may bo 
permissible to call attention to one feature of his writings which 
gives to them a peculiar charm. Ilis wide knowledge of physical 
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science, especially of biology, and of natural history in the old 
sense of the term, enabled him wipeatedly to lighten an abstruse 
ai’guinent by illustrations that were strikingly appropriate and 
sugg(.*stive. What could be happier, for instance, than the way 
in which he described the effects of subjective selection, — “ the 
twilight that sends the liens to roost sets the fox to pro\^'l, and 
the lion’s roar which gathers the jackals scatters the sheep ” ? 
Or his delightful remark, in enforcing his view that intersubjectivc 
intercourse is to be found early in the scale of organic evolution,— 
“ we may be quite sure that his faithful dog is as little of a sol- 
ipsist as the noble savage whom he accompanies ” ? Or, once 
more, themannei- in which lie exhibited the primitive (!redulity 
or trustfulness that in the development of intelligence precedes 
knowledg(i, before a bird had cleaved the air there was surely 
little, in all tliat the most daring of saurian sjieculators could see 
or surmise conciuniiig that untrodden element, to warrant him 
in risking his neck in order to satisfy his longing to soar ; although, 
when he did try, his forelimbs were transformed to wings at length 
and his dim prevision of a bird became incarnate in himself ” ‘i 

Pjof. Ward was rresident of the Aristotelian Society for the 
session 1919-20, and his was the last Presidential Address that was 
delivered in the rooms at 22, Albemarle Street. No one wlio 
lieard it is likely to forget tJie wojulerful vivacity with which 
it was given or the alertness with wliich the points tliat had been 
discussed in the debate were taken up in the reply. The Address 
is a particularly valuable one ; it is a defence of the method of 
starting in philosophy from the position which we actually occupy 
rather than from the stanilpoint which only a coiiqileted 
philosophy would occupy, and it contains some acute criticism 
of Bradley’s conception of the Absolute. On each of the 
occasions when the Society held special meetings in Cambridge, 
Prof. Ward contributed pajiers. He took part in the symposium 
on “ The Nature of Mental Activity ” on June 12th, 1908 ; in 
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that ou “ Purpose and Mechanism ” on June 1st, 1912 ; and 
in that on whether “ The Materials of Sense ” are “ Affections of 
tlie Mind ” on June lOtli, 1917. A large pai*t of the pleasure 
derived from those Cambridge gatherings was due to the fact of 
his participation in them. 

As the outcome of years of strciiiuous intellectual labour, 
Dr. Ward liad reached strong and clear convictions, ami was 
always ready to maintain his point of view when the occasion 
offered, llis genuine love of truth and sincerity of purj)ose 
were consi)icuous in all he said and in all he wrote. No one 
coiikl liave been juore conscioiLS than he was of the dilliculties 
that beset the path of metaphysical inquiry, and he never claimed 
for his conclusions a certainty which he knew they could not 
possess. In regard to the deeper interests of human life he was, 
indeed, prepared to trust where he could not see, yet stipulating 
that religious faith should be the faith of reason and not of mere 
credulity. He was toleiant towards, and appreciative of, views 
that differed from his own, juovided th(fy had been formed by 
honest thought and careful investigation ; he w’as impatient 
only of superffeial work and unfoimded dogmatism. He lo\'ed 
the society of young people ; and his pupils recall many hap 2 )y 
hours spent with him in his beautiful home ami in the midst 
of his family. His wide culture, his soundness of judgment, 
llis downrightness, won their esteem and admiration ; while 
there was in him a lineness of sympathy and tenderness that won 
tlieii* affection. In short-, he was not only a great philosoplicr, 
he w as a great man,— great in all the traits that go to constitute 
a strong spiiitual personality. 
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Miss PiKATKK'K Edoell, M.A., IMi.l)., 15, Lyon Koad, Harrow. 
fuwiN Kdman, Pli.ll., (.'olumbia University, New York. 

Rov. A. E. Eldku, The Vicarage, Otford, near Sevenoaks. 

OiLUEiiT Ei.i.roT, iir.A., 10, Regeiil’.s Park 'IVrraee, N.\^M. 

Prof. .1. ir. Eakley, Lawronee ('ollegc. Appleton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Prof. A. S. Eeuouson, M.A., Armstrong College, Ncwcastle-on-'ry>ie. 
G. C. FiKi.n, M.A., 11. Sc., The University, Tdverpool. 

Aliss Mary Ei.ktouku, 13, Ladbroko H'errafje, W. 11. 

Mr.s. Forman, 18, Gray ton Gardens, S.W. 10. 

Miss E. Mauokuy Eox, County School for Girl^, Beekeiiham. 
Miss^UADGK Elm.lek, 180, Holland Koad, \V. 1 4. 

Mis.s R.\ina Ganika, Pli.D,, Sofia, Bulgaria. 

E. Gaiu'EE, Ditton House, near Maidenhead. 

Miss H. Gavin, 27, BeUize Park, X.W. 3. 

Rev. AV, b\ Gkikie-Coub, 11.1)., 28, l)ra\ton Court, S.AV. 10. 

Prof. W. R. Boyce Gibson, .M.A., ll.Se., I.iclifield, Wallace Avenue, 
Torrak, Melbourne, Australia. 

^^rs. Mary H. Gibson-Smitu, Pli.D., 13, Vox Ifill, Selly Uuk, 
Birmiiighiim. 

Prof. C. AL Gu.LEsriK, M..\., Tho University, Lei-tls. 

Morris Gin.sukrg, D.Lit.., 37, Great James Street, AV.C. 1. 

G. F. QoLDSBHoriai, M.I)., 125, Iferiu- Hill, S.K. 21. 

Prof. Frank Gkanoer, D.Litt., 37, Lneknow Drive, Nottingham. 
TnoM.As Greenwood M.A., Pli.Il., Jj. es L., e/o R. Geographical Society, 
S.AV. 7. 

J. Y. T. Grkio, .M.A., .Armstrong College, Nowe;i.41fi-on-Tvno. 

Albert Gresswkll, M.A., M.I)., Lont.li, Lincolnshire. 

Prof. Daniel Griffiths, Granville House, Pontypool, Mon. 

Prof. J. A. Gunn. Af.,!., Ph.l)., The I'nivorsity, Arelbonrne, Australia. 
Rev. Canon J. G urn hill, B.D., The Priory, Minster Yard, Lincoln. 

M. A. Hafeez, M.A. 

Right lion. Viscount Haldane of Cloan, O.M., ricC’Vrpfthhnt^ 
28, Qneen Anne’s Gate, S.AV. 1. 

J. S. Haldane, M.A., IJ..D., Cherwell, Oxford. 

Aliss S. Eli/abetii Hall, 8, Prinre Arthur Rond, N.W. 3. 

If. F. Hallett, M.A., 'I’he University, [.eod<>. 

Miss M. Hammond, The University, Birmingham. 
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Rlrcied. 

1920. A. H. Hannay, B.A., Hrinnrai'if Secretanf^ 28, Tliurlow Road, 

Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

1919. Rev. K. Haxson, IM.A., B.D., St. Hotolpli’s Virarti^i*, Cliarterliousc 
Square, E.C. 

1913. R. P. IIaudtk, M.A., 13, Palmerston Road, Kdinbiirgh. 

1922, 0. F. A. 11 ARE, Hack well Down, Flux Bourtoii, Somerset. 

1923. Miss K. Hark, 3, Albany Terrace, N.W. 1. 

1923. J. ir. irART.KY, M.A., 59, Parliament Hill, N.W. 3. 

1921. U. R. 8. Harris, M.A., .ill Souls' College, Oxford. 

1931. G. W. Harris, I3.A., 3, Rafhboiio Place, W. 1. 

1923. A. R. W. IIaukison, M.A., 3, Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 

1919. Mrs. E. I’uORiiOW Harrison', St. Valerie, Sevenoaks. 

1922. .1. R. Hart, Woodbury, Biggin Hall, Norwood, S.E. 19. 

19IS. Miss VfCTOKiA Ha/utt, M.A.. Redfoi-d College, N.W. 1. 

1918. Prof. A. K. IfnATii, AL.A., 22, AI>ercromI)y Scpiare, Liverpool. 

1922. (>. K. llinrKNS, 11. Sc., 09, Royal Hospital Road, (UioDca, S.W. 3. 

1924. Miss A. M. Hexijkrsox, 12, I)iin>suiy Road, Hammersinitli. 

1915. Prof. 11. .1. W. llETiiKUiN(;Tt>N', Al.A., The L’liivcrsity, Glasgow. 

1890. Prof. G. Dawks Hicks, AI.A., Pli.l)., Litt.D., f'ice-PreJtidenf, 9, 

Craiimer Road, Cambriilge. 

1919. Rev. Euwaud W. Hirst, Lynton Villa, The Firs, Bowdon, Cbosbirc. 

1923. Prof. W. E. Hoi’KINO, 10, Quim*y Street, Cambridge, Alass,, D.S.A. 

1912. iVof. R. F. \. Hobr-vle, M. \., B.Sc., I'niversity of W it water. sraiid, 

.Ioliaiine.''berg. 

1923. Mrs. IIOOSOM, 11, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 

1918. .Mil iiKii If. Hoi. ran, British Empire Club, St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 
1910, S. K. Hooi'KR, M.A. , The Cottage, Cooklium Dene, Berks. 

1923. Randolph Huoiiks, .M.A., King’> College, Straml, W.C. 2. 

1910. Very Kov. D<-iiu W. R. Lvui:, D.D., rice’rrpsidrul , Tlic Deauery, 

St. Paul’s, E.C. I. 

1913. Alexander C. Io.vidks, juu., 31, IVrcbesler Terrace, W. 2. 

1924. Mrs. H. B. Tuvino, IS, Ciimberlaud Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 
1019. N. Isaacs, 53, Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, AV.C. 1. 

1911. Principal 1^ P. Jacks, ALA., LL.D., D.D., Shot.over Edge, Ilcadiiigtoii, 

Oxford. 

1923. E. F. Jacor, AI A., 54, South Eaton Place, S.W. 1. 

1921. Prof. G. B. Jeh'Kky, AT. A., D.Se., Baliiagall, Potter Street, Pinner. 
1904. Prof. K. B. Jiivoxs, .M.A., D.Litt., HuKield College, Durham. 

1915. C. K. AI. JoAD, B.A., 131, Oheyne Walk, S.W. 10. 

1918. C. B. Johnson, Al.A., 2, King’s Bench Walk, E.C. 4. 

1922. Al. C. Johnson, B.A., 114, Franklin Road, King’s Norton, Bir- 

mingham. 

1919. Prof. James Johnstone, D.Se., The Univorsitv, liiverpool. 

1924. Walter Henry Johnstone, B.A., 9, .\.mber^t Road, Ealing. 

1920. R. F. Johnstone, The Forbidden City, Pekin. 

1911. Rev. Tudor Jones, AI.A., Pli.D., 11, Clifton Park, Bristol. 
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Klected. 

1925. 

1925. 

1912. 

1923. 

1923. 

1922. 

1918. 
1911. 

1898. 
1921. 

1919. 
1918. 
1921. 
1024. 

1923. 
1908. 

1921. 

1920. 

1921. 

1924. 

1924. 

IJllf). 

1015. 

1925. 
1918. 

1910. 

1923. 

1924. 

1918. 

1919. 

1922. 
1910. 
1024. 
1918. 

1899. 
1921. 
1914. 

1920. 
1889. 

1921. 

1923. 


M. Kaye, M.A., UiiiTersity College, Kxoter. 

Guy Krndall, M.A., 25, Thurlow Koad, Hamp&ti'ad, X.W.3. 

J. N. Kryves, D.Sc., 6, Harvey Road, Canihridge. 

Rer. F. W. Kinostun, M.A., Willington Vicarage, Bedfordsliire. 
Malcolm Knox, M.A., 865, Finchley Road, N.W. 11. 

13. M. Latnq, M.A., Tlie University, ShctHeld. 

Prof. iT. Lafrd, M.A., The University, Aberdeen. 

Prof. Geo. II. Linoley, M.A., Onocn, Bengal, India. 

Prof. Rouebt Latta, M.A., D.Pliil., The University, Glu!*guw . 

Jo!iN AsTnuR Law, 29, Soutliampton Buildings, \V.(.\ 2. 

S. C. Laxarus, B.A., The University, Melbourne, Auslralia. 

Captain .\. E. I. Leooe, 'I’he .Vthenieuin, Pall Mall, 8.W. 1. 

P. liEON, B.A., University College, Leicester. 

Miss M. if. liEVKTT, M.A., 12, Victoria Crescent, (rlasgow, \V. 

Isn.VEL Levine, M.A., O.Litt., Unirer.sity College, Exeter. 

A. 1). IjINDsav, M..4., LL.l)., VU‘p.J*$'o]iuh‘n(^ Master ol" llalliol, 
Oxford. 

Prof. .1. LoEWENiiERO, University of California, Berkeley. Califoriiis. 
U.S.A. 

Rev. A. A. Ll’ce, D.I)., Ry.sla\v, Bushy Park Boa«l, DiiMiii. 

Mi.ssJri.iA Lyo.v, B.Se., 18, Meckleuhiirgh Si|uare, 'VV.C. 1. 

l‘rof. A. Macbkatii, VVoodemI, Glenlyii, Aberfelii. 

Prof. (>. II. R. MacCai.um, B.A., Queen’s Cniversil\. Kinj'-loii 
Ontario. 

C. A. Mack, M.A., 11, Netlierliall (larderis, X.\V.3. 

IMrs. C. A. Mace, M.A,, 11, Netberhall Oanlens, X.W. 3. 

Ivv Mackenzie, B.Se., M.D., 10, Woodside 'lVrrar« , 

Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, TJtt.l)., 56, Bassett Road, Xorlli Keiniiij'tun, 

S.W. 10. 

Sir \V. Leslie Mackenzie, .M.A., M.l)., 14, Belgravi* Plavr. 
Edinburgh. 

-Mrs. Pevton Mackk.’sux. I, Kldou Rond, \V'. S. 

John Macmuukav, M.A., Balliol College. Oxfonl. 

Prof. A. Mate, M.A., 26, Parktield Road, Princes Park, Livrrpool. 

Miss Jessie A. AIallett, 29, Launceston Place, \V. s. 

VV. II. O'N. Manning, M.A., Trinity College, Cainhriilge. 

Rev. AV. R. MATi'ilEWst, M.A., D.I)., King’s College, Sfrand, .C. 2. 

F. J. McCclloch, B.A., Fircroft, Boumville, Biriniiigliani. 

Wm. AIontgomery McGovern, Ph.D., School of Oriental Studio?. 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2. 

•I. l.EWid McIntyke, D.Sc., Abbotsville, Culls, X.B. 

J. C. McKerbow, 34, Cartwright Oai-deiis, W.C. 1. 

G. R. S. Mead, B.A., 27, Clarcvillc Grove, S.W. 7. 

E. Miller, M.A., 33, Oxford Mansions, Oxford Cireiis, VV. 1. 

R. E. Mitcheson, .M.A., Lft.s Iris, Roqnebrune, Alpos Maritiiues, 
France. 

Prof. VT alter K. Morkrly, M.A., The trniver.siry, Kxeter. 

Miss G. V. Motfat, B.A., Latymer School, Edmonton. 
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MIeeted. 

1.923, Prof. W. P. IVtoNTAOUE, M. A., Pli.D., Colmnhia T’nivevMty, New York. 
192G. .Major IT. G. F. E. Montmorency, 34, Clifton Hill, N.w'. 8. 

1919. Rev. Wilfred Moor, B.A., PIi.T)., Piazza Minerva 7 1, Rome (19). 
1898. Prof. G. JO. Moore, Se.l)., LL.l)., rire-P/’ejtiiffinf, 8C, Cliestcrton 

Road, Cainbridije. 

1915. Mrs. G. JS. Mookk, 86, CliostoHoii Hoad, Cambridge. 

1920. ]Mrs. Vera A. Moore, M.A., Wliynbusli, Rurkc Road. 

1924. J-I. G. Moran’t, 15, Chester Torraec, Eaton Square, S.W. 3. 

1924. Pev. R. G. Morkcombe, R.D., 2, Speneer Hill, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 
lORl. J*rrtr. C. Lt.oyd Morgan, LL.T)., 5, Vietoria Square, Clifton, Bristol. 

1923. C. R. Morris, M.A.. Balliol C.»llege, Oxford. 

1924. Pr«»f. Havio Morri. -«(»', M.A., 23. South Street, St. Andrew.^.. 

1925. ,T. Nkediiam, M.A., Oaiua College, Cambridge. 

1023. Thomas Mathbson Nhs.s, M.l)., 99, IJedford Court Muusions, W.C. 1. 

1922. Mrs. Xieuzwikcea-Ossowska, Pb.T)., Wspolna 10 m.3l, Warsaw. 
1925. F. R. Nott, Esq., LT^B., 42, South Grove, lligligate, X. 6. 

1904. Prof. T. J*KKCY Nu.vn, M.A., I).Se., rirf-Vresifif’nl, London Day 
Training College, Soutlninipton How, W.C. J. 

1908. .Mi.-ss Hilda I). O.^RK^.^:v, 27, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

1918. Mrs. Herukkt d. Paoi;, 97, Cadogau Garden.^, S.W. 3. 
l!U9. lInRUHKT d. Paton, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford. 

1923. V. G. Pearce, 100, Pulliam Road, S.W. O. 

1922. Ca.millo rEr.LTZZi, LL.D., 21, Pembridge Cro.seent, W. U. 

I921<. doiiN' A-N.s Piiii.i.ip.<, B.A., n.Se , 1 14, Sternbold Avenue, S.W. 2. 

1921. Ri*v. Rk'IIARI) I’liiLLli's, M.A., D.Pb., D.D., St. Jolm’s Seminary, 

WonerHli, Guildford. 

lOIij. W. A. Pu KARD-CAMnniiiGK, ^r.A., Woreester College. Oxford. 

I91S. George Pitt-Rivkrs, Hinfou St. Mary, l)or««et. 

1917. Hon. Ki.kanok M. Pi.r,MKR, M..\., Mar\ Wanl Sidllement, T:ivi-t<'ek 

19aee, W.C. 1. 

1923. .Mrs. Portal, lien* Hill, Wliiteliinvli, Hants. 

1921. Rev. W. Pdwei.l, M.A., B.D., ‘‘ IJeiislow,” Broomfield T.ane, Palinevs 

llr.'on. 

1922. IIan.n PiiKssurursKR, Ph.l).. riiivrrsity College, W.C. 1. 

1921. 11. H. PRU K, H.A., B.Si*., Triiilly College, Oxford. 

1913. Prof. S. Pringle-Pattison, LL.D., D.C.L., 18, Cbnrch Hill, 
Edinburgh. 

I91f». Miss M. PtfNNKiT, B.A., I/ihnirhin. London Jhiy Training College, 
Soulbaiu|>fon Row, W.C. 1. 

1022. ^M. H. Ray, M.D., 11, Seymour Street, AV. 1. 

1924. Mi.s.s E. Cl. Reckit i, 44, Huekinglnim Palace Mansions, S.AV. 1. 

1922. Loins Arnaud Reid, M.A., Ph.D., 8, Alarine Terraee, AherystwUli. 

1918. Prof. H. .Maurice Rklto.v, D.D., The Viearage, Tslewortli. 

1918. C. A. Richardso.n, M.A., AVillow House, AA'hallei, Blackburn. 

1925. AAL A. Richardson, B.A., University College, Nottingbum. 
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Elected. 

1931. Mrs. Btddet., 15, Mount Street, W. 1. 

1920. Mrs. UnauLA Robbuts, 19, Woburn Square, W.C. 1. 

1895. Prof. Abthur Robinson, M.A., Ohsorratory House, Diirlinm. 

1908. Prof. G. R. T. Rosa, D.Pliil., Rangoiui College, Burma. 

1921. Lkon Roth, M.A., Pb.D., The University, Manchester. 

1919. Miss E. M. Rowet.t., M.A., Royal Ilollowiiy College, EngleHeld Green, 
Surrey. 

1912. Satis Chandka Roy, B.A., P.O. Rainmi, Dacca, Bengal. 

1899. Hon. Bkhthand Ru.s.qktj., M.A., 31, Sydney Street, 

S.W. 3. 

1921. E. S. Rus.skll, M.A., D.Se., Eisberies Lnlwratory, Lowestoft. 

1921. Prof. Leonard J. Russell, M.A., B.Se., D.Pbil., 10, Woreeatcr 

Terrace, Clifton, Bristol. 

1922. Rev. G. T. Sadler, M. A., LL.B., 20, Primrose Hill Road, N.W. 3. 

1924. Miss M. E. Sandhach-Mar.siialIj, R.-D., Women’s Cniversity Club, 

2, iSoutli Aiidley Stiuare, W. 1. 

1905. E. C. S. ScilliiLKK, M.A., D.Se., I'ice-Presiihuf, Cor|)U9 Clirisli College, 
Oxford. 

1912. Prof. J. W. Scott, M.A., D.Pbil., riiiversitv College, Cardiff. 

1921. Miss Elizabeth Scott, M.A., The Cniversity, Birmingham. 

1918, W. K. G. Sekvi, M A., .Aiiibok Cbamhers, Cape Coiisf, Gold Coast, 
West Africa. 

1925. Dr. Nauendra Xatii SKNorerA, M..A., IMi.l)., University of CalcnHa. 

1892. Alea'ANDKR F. Shand, M.A., 1, PJac**, Ken.-iTjgton, W.S. 

1917. G. Bernard Shaw, 10, A<lel)i1ii Ti rrjiee, \V.(\ 2. 

1917. tr. Bernahi) Shaw, 10, Adel[»hi Terrare, W.C. 2. 

1901. A. T. Shkahhvn, ^f.A., n.I.it., Bellcrm* Road, W. Cones, I. of 
Wight. 

1911. H. S. SiiEMON, B.Sc., lol, Riclimoud Road, T\vii*kenliam. 

1910. Mis.s F. Rosa.mond Sim:i ds. M.A., 22, Aloiitl'ort Ilou.-sc, Bifhnal 
Green, K. 2. 

1922. Prof. .1. Si.Mi’s<>N, M.A., 25, Chester Street, Kdinburgli. 

1917. Miss May Sinclair, 1, Blenheim Road, St. .lohn’s W«)od, N.W. S. 
1924. Charles Si.nokr, IJ.Se., 5, Xortli Gn>ve, Higligale Village, N. 0. 

1924. Airs. Sjnoer, 5, North Grove, ilighgafe Village, .\.G. 

J1K)7. W. G. Sleioht, AI.A., D.Litt., Hi, Kardley Road. Streatliam, S.W. Hi. 

1925. A. If. Smith, .M..\., New College, Oxford. 

1908. Prof. J. A. Smith, M.A., /VejnWea/, .Magiialen College, Oxford. 

1917. Prof. \ 0 KMAN Kemi* Smith, I). Phil., f.l..!)., F.B.A., Fllerton Grange, 

an, Ediiihnrgh. 

1880. Prof. W. R. Sohlkv, M.A., Litt.l)., LL.I)., St. Giles, Cln-sterton Lane, 
Cambridge. 

1908. K. tT. Sraldino, M..V., St(»iicw.avs, lligli AVveomhe. 

1908. Mi.ss 11. M. Spanton, I, 'i'lie Paragon, Blaeklieatli, S.K. 3, 

1910. Miss ii. S. Sterbino, M.A., 27, BeUizc Park, N.W. 3. 

1912. Mrs. Adrian Stephen, 50, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

1918. Rev. C. R. Shaw Stewart, M.A., 0, Queen’s Elm Square, S.W. 3. 
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Klocteil. 

1910. Prof. J. McKbllau Stkwaht, U.A., D.Phil., Tlie University, Adelaide, 
S. Australia. 

1021.. Prof. J. L. STorits, M. A., 22, Wilbrahain Road, Fullowneld, Maneliester. 
1887. Prof. O. F. Stott, M.A., liL.l)., Vive-Vreithlent^ Crai^urd, SI. 
Andrews, Scotland. 

1915. Omveh STitACiiTSY, 41, Gordon Square, AV.C. 1. 

1024. Lkst.ik G. Strttiikes, R.A., (Uuh, Tavistock S(iuan‘, W.C. 1. 
1925. ir. Stt’Rt, M.A., 5, Park 'IVrrace, Oxford. 

1923. T. SwATSE, (35, Magdalen Road, Wandsvvortli, S.W. 19. 

1904. K. Tavani, 02, T.ougliborougli Rt»ad, S.W. 0. 

1908. Prof. A. E. Taylor, M.A., O.Liit., 0, Deinpsfer Terraee, St, Andrews, 

N.I5. 

1013. F. W. Thomas, ^f.A., Pli.l)., 7Vm.v«ivr, fi, Granville Hoad, Sevemtaks. 
1017. J. M. TiioinniR.v, Universily College, Cardilf. 

1922. Prof. M. X. Tolavi, AF.A., Tiidiaii Tiistitiitc of Pliilo-iopliy, Aiiiiilner, 

E. Kliiindosli, India. 

1021. 0. J. 'rriiXADOK, 49, (Queen’s Road, Rielnnoiid, Surrey. 

1017. W. F.. UiiwicK, M.A., 9, Fakeiiliam Road, Filgbaahm. 

1925, Rev. A. G. I'TTox, 22, AVorplo TCoad, Kpsoni. 

1910. Eu<ji-:xk de ViuI'sha, 2, Longridgc Road,8.AV. 5. 

1902. Wat.kkr, AF.A., AVooldale, Thongshrulge, Huddersfield. 

1020. Rev. Lkslir J. Walkku, S..J., Camiijoii Hill, Oxford. 

1023. Prof. RiilO S. Wateriiousk, M.A., D.D., The College ATlla, Riehmond, 
Surrey. 

1800. Prof. Clement C. J. Webb, AF.A., Walnut Tree House, M:ir.>ton, 
Oxford. 

1022. Mrs. K. A. IIF. AVeiinkr, I5.A., Gretton, Wiiielieoinbe, Glos. 

1022. Miss K. Helen Weil, 11. A., 171, Goldburst Terrace, X.W. 5. 

1890. Prof. R. M. Wen ley, 1) IMiil., FjL.J)., Aineriean University Union, 
.'.O, Russell Square, W.C’. 1. 

1020. Mi.ss E. M. WuKTXELL, (Vanfonl Hall, nr. Hounslow, Aliddlesex. 

1907. Mrs. I ESSIE White, l).Se., 93, Gt. Russell Street. W.C. 1. 

1915. Prof. A. X. AViuteiikai), D.Se., LU.l)., Vice-Presithnt, llarvanl 
University, Boston, U.S.A. 

1923. AFiss Jane E. Wills, B.H., County School for Girls, Gravesend. 

1900. Prof. A. AVolv, M.A., D.I.it., School of Economics, Houghton Street, 

W.C. 2. 

1019, Rev. A. Woon, H.D., St. Ann’s Tiodgo, Orpington, Kent. 

1920. Miss Charlotte WooDi^, Graythorpe, Kingswood, Suitcv. 

1918. Aliss E. M. AVorthinoton, 31, Gledhow Gardens, S.W. 5. 

1917. Mrs. Dorothy Wiiixcii-Xicholson, AF.A., D.Se., 00, Lake Street, 
Abingdon Road, Oxfonl. 

1010. Sir Francis YorxanusBAXP, K.C.S.T., K.C.F.E., Litt.D.,Curr.ant Hill 
AV’esterhain, Kent. 
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LTBRAETES. 

ABVSTnoNa Colleok, NowcasMo-on-Tyno. 

Colorado Collkok, Colorarlo Springs, U.S.A. 

Dr. Williams* LinuARr, (Gordon Square, W.0. 1. 

Oxford Union SociBTr. 

Universithts Birliotek, Uppsala. 

UNiVKRsiTi' CoLLKOB, Exefcer. 

UxiVERSirr Colleoe, Reading. 

Victoria UNiTERSiTr of MancUostor. 

ISLAMIA CoLLEOE, LallOTO. 

Tiir Public Liu kart, Leeds. 

London Ltbrart. 

Kino’s Collkoe, London. 

The Mitch kll Library, Glasgow. 

Municipal Council op Joiiannksburo Public Libbart, 
Librai^ Buildings, Krrk Streel., Jolmnneshurg. 

Q irt on College, Cambridge. 

Rockford College, Rockford, Tllitiois, U.S.A. 

'■ Royol Lihmry, Copenhagen. 

{Aiiguit, 1925 .) 


LONDON : 

irARRLSON AND HONS, LTD., 
FRINTEILS in OIIDINAHY TO HIS MAJESTY, 
ST. martin’s LANE, W.C. 2 . 







